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JUNE,  1850. 


Art.  I. — The  Conquest  of  Canada,  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Hochelaga.* 
Two  Vols.  8 VO.  London ;  Bentley. 

Tiir  war  carried  on  in  Canada,  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  assumed  from  the  commencement  a  peculiar  character. 
It  was  a  war  of  races  and  of  creeds.  Protestantism  on  the  one 
hand,  supported  by  the  perseverance  and  unconquerable  energy 
of  the  English  ;  Catholicism  on  the  other,  relying  for  success  on 
French  daring,  hardihood,  and  unscrupulous  diplomacy;  and 
on  both  sides,  the  relentless  cruelty  of  the  pagan  natives, 
executing  the  behests  of  ^vengeance  with  fierce  complacency 
equally  against  Protestant  and  Catholic,  invader  and  invaded. 

To  review  such  contests  from  time  to  time,  as  civilization 
makes  progress  among  mankind,  must  necessarily  be  useful. 
We  are  enabled  thereby  to  perceive  what  way  we  have  made  in  the 
path  of  refinement,  from  the  empire  of  what  vices  we  have  been  de-. 
livered,  and  out  of  how  thick  a  cloud  of  darkness  we  have  escaped:. 
The  French  and  English  of  a  century  ago  were  not  by  any  means 
the  French  and  English  of  the  present  day ;  though  we  should 
not  too  much  pride  ourselves  on  the  improvements  effected  in 
our  national  character,  since  there  is  reason  to  fear  that,  under* 
similar  circumstances,  we  might  again  relapse  into  the  same 
errors  and  crimes.  Courage,  like  charity,  is  allowed  in  history 
to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins  ;  otherwise,  some  of  the  most^ 
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dazzling  reputations  chronicled  by  fame  would  appear  to  us 
sadly  tarnished  and  darkened.  This  must  be  evident  to  all  who 
study  the  annals  of  the  human  race  in  any  part  of  the  world ; 
but  It  is  impressed  with  a  double  force  upon  the  mind,  when  we 
behold  civilized  nations  consenting  to  co-operate  w  ith  savages, 
or  plunged  into  a  sanguinary  struggle  with  them.  It  is  then 
immediately  seen  with  what  facility  the  supposed  civilized  man 
reverts  to  the  original  practices  of  the  w^oods.  Humanity  is 
fostered  by  public  opinion  in  communities  where  w^ar  is  prac¬ 
tically  unknow'n.  The  abstaining  from  shedding  human  blood, 
renders  the  act  distasteful  to  the  feelings  of  those  around  us; 
influences  our  own  views ;  and  our  mothers,  wives,  and  children, 
form  a  sort  of  jury,  to  try  and  condemn  our  ambition  when  it 
would  plunge  us  into  unnecessary  strife. 

But  remove  us  from  our  habitual  associations,  select  for  the 
scene  of  conflict  the  wdld  woods  of  the  New  World,  the  plains  of 
the  Punjab,  the  mountains  of  Aflfghanistan,  or  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  the  appetite  for  slaughter  revives  in  all 
its  original  force.  Men  then  appear  to  live  only  that  they  may 
destroy  others ;  and  accident  alone  can  prevent  the  development 
of  the  direst  cruelty.  The  truth  of  this  manifested  itself  stai- 
tlingly  during  the  wdiole  continuance  of  the  Canadian  war. 
Persons  fresh  from  Europe,  nurtured  in  the  precepts  of  the  most 
merciful  and  humane  of  all  religions,  educated,  refined,  and 
studious,  laid  aside,  with  marvellous  rapidity,  the  acquisitions  of 
their  youth,  and  became  savages  in  all  but  the  name.  They 
hunted  dow  n  and  scalped  their  enemies ;  they  disguised  them¬ 
selves  like  Indians,  that  they  might  enjoy  with  greater  ficility 
the  pleasure  of  inflicting  torture  and  death  ;  and  thus  gave  some 
colour  of  reality  to  the  frightful  suspicion,  that,  under  every  dis¬ 
guise  of  civilization,  man  is  a  savage  still — delighting  in  cruelty, 
the  gratification  of  revenge,  and  whatever  else  the  opinion  of 
refined  societies  most  vehemently  condemns. 

De  Tocqueville,  in  his  w^ork  on  the  United  States,  observes, 
that  the  Englishman  destroys  the  savages  with  whom  he  is 
brought  in  contact ;  while  the  Frenchman  easily  assimilates 
himself  to  them,  acquires  their  peculiar  qualities,  and  sinks  to 
the  level  of  their  condition.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  remark ; 
but  the  history  of  America  will  not  permit  us  to  deny  that 
Englishmen  have  often  displayed  too  great  a  readiness  to 
conform  to  the  opinions  and  habits  of  the  savage,  and  partake  of 
the  atrocious  excitements  in  which  he  chiefly  delights.  ^ 
must  not  convert  history  into  an  instrument  of  self-flattery ;  but 
rather  look  its  truths  boldly  in  the  face,  that  wt  may,  if  possible, 
profit  by  them. 

Mr.  ^V  arburton  (not  the  effeminate  compiler  of  the  *  Rupert 
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Memoirs,’  but  his  brother)  has  presented  us  with  a  highly 
interesting  and  able  picture  of  the  history  of  Canada,  and  its 
conquest  by  the  English.  Into  one  error,  common  to  nearly  all 
the  writers  on  America,  he  has  fallen,  lie  goes  back  to  the 
period  before  Columbus,  enumerates  and  describes  the  indica¬ 
tions  which  awakened  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World  the 
idea  that  there  existed  a  new  one  beyond  the  dark  and  tempes¬ 
tuous  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  and  recapitulates  the  principal  facts 
connected  with  the  fulfilment  of  those  vague  hopes.  It  is 
now  full  time,  however,  that  we  should  drop  the  practice  of 
beginning  ah  ovo.  The  history  of  America  has  been  written ; 
and  therefore,  in  recording  what  relates  to  any  particular  portion 
of  it,  we  need  only  take  up  our  narrative  at  the  point  of  time 
in  which  that  section  of  the  continent  begins  to  play  its  part  in 
the  great  drama  of  the  world.  Still,  though  we  cannot  approve 
of  the  practice  of  always  recurring  to  the  history  of  the  discovery 
of  America,  and  relating  the  great  achievements  of  Columbus, 
we  are  not  disposed  to  deny  that  Mr.  Warburton  has  done  it 
very  ably.  He  contrives  to  awaken  the  reader’s  interest  at 
once ;  and  by  a  vigorous,  bold,  and  manly  style  of  narrating, 
commands  his  attention  to  the  concluding  sentence.  It  is  un¬ 
common  to  meet  with  a  work  in  which  we  find  so  much  to  praise 
and  so  little  to  condemn.  The  author’s  views  of  men  and 
things  are  almost  invariably  identical  with  our  own.  His 
sympathies,  his  feelings,  and,  perhaps,  his  prejudices  also,  are 
ours ;  and,  consequently,  Uie  task  of  criticism  is  almost  neces¬ 
sarily  converted  into  mere  eulogy.  Fortunately,  he  has  selected 
a  subject  suited  to  his  taste  and  capacity.  Nowhere  have  men 
displayed  more  valour,  fertility  in  resources,  passion  for  ad¬ 
venture,  or  virtue,  or  political  greatness,  than  in  founding 
the  states  of  the  New  World,  especially  in  the  North.  This 
virtue  and  this  greatness  have,  indeed,  been  stained  at  times  by 
diabolical  cruelty.  But  as,  throughout  the  whole  system  of 
nature,  it  appears  to  be  an  invariable  law  that  good  shall  proceed 
out  of  evil,  so,  in  the  settlement  and  civilization  of  America,  we 
find  that,  while  the  native  tribes  have  melted  away  and  dis¬ 
appeared,  like  the  forests  which  sheltered  them,  millions  of  men 
and  women  have  sprung  into  existence  to  replace  the  thousands 
that  were  cut  off.  Individuals  have  suffered,  but  the  human 
race  has  been  a  gainer.  The  principle  of  vitality  showered 
upon  the  earth  in  profusion,  seems  occasionally  to  be  changed 
into  a  destructive  element.  But,  while  we  are  lamenting  this 
circumstance,  nature  is  secretly  engaged  in  repairing  the  evil ; 
and  fertility,  and  beauty,  and  life,  spring  up  and  blossom  before 
us,  and  obliterate  the  traces  which  the  footsteps  of  death  had 
made. 
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Few  tilings  are  more  pleasant  than  reading  of  the  discoveries 
of  new  lands,  inhabited  by  new  races,  and  covered  with  new 
trees,  plants,  and  dowers.  It  is  like  being  transported  suddenly 
into  another  planet.  For  this  reason,  the  voyages  of  the  early 
navigators,  particularly  to  America,  have  an  inex])ressible  charm; 
since  they  display  before  our  eyes  the  regions  of  a  new  continent 
with  vast  rivers  and  primeval  forests,  and  innumerable  tribes  of 
savages  at  drst  hospitable  and  gentle.  As  we  read,  the  hope 
springs  up  within  us  that  peace  and  amity  may  subsist  between 
the  new-comers  and  the  aborigines  of  the  soil ;  for  they  smile 
upon  each  other,  and  feast,  and  dance,  and  sing,  and  exchange 
the  commodities  of  their  respective  countries.  Hut  the  date 
of  their  illusion  is  short.  Few  men,  when  in  contact  with 
individuals  far  weaker  than  themselves,  have  the  magnani¬ 
mity  to  conceal  their  superior  power,  especially  when  accident 
has  brought  about  a  collision.  Trusting  to  their  tire-arms,  the 
Europeans  have  generally  revenged  the  slightest  insult  from 
uncivilized  tribes  by  the  indiscriminate  indiction  of  death  upon 
the  spot.  A  reaction  has  then  followed  in  the  minds  of  the 
natives ;  who  have  soon  been  led  to  believe  that  the  new 
comers,  wdiom  they  mistook  for  something  like  deities,  were 
rather  to  be  confounded  with  the  demons  of  their  savage- 
worship,  and  rooted  out  accordingly  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  might  easily  have  been  foreseen  at  the  time,  by  a  philo¬ 
sophical  statesman,  that  the  colonizing  of  America  by  the 
diderent  nations  of  Europe,  would  inevitably  occasion  in  that 
new’  world  the  renewal  of  those  fierce  and  protracted  struggles 
by  which  the  old  had  been  desolated.  Hut  a  knowledge  of  this 
fact  could  not  then,  and  does  not  now’,  prevent  the  outpouring 
of  mixed  streams  of  population  to  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Spaniards,  Portuguese,  French,  English,  seized  upon  various 
portions  of  the  newly-discovered  continent,  projected  settle¬ 
ments,  built  towns,  and  commenced  the  operation  of  reclaiming 
the  wilderness.  From  the  very  beginning,  their  jealousy  of 
each  other  w’as  vindictive  and  relentless  ;  and,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Canada  and  the  New’  England  States,  all  the  fiercest  passions 
called  into  action  by  national  animosity,  burnt  with  almost  un¬ 
exampled  fury. 

It  seems,  at  first,  to  have  been  believed  generally  that  Canada 
would  have  become  a  ]icrmanent  representative  of  France  on 
the  new  continent ;  for  the  colonists  displayed  great  intelligence, 
enterprise,  and  perseverance,  conciliated  the  natives,  built 
magnificent  towns  and  churches,  applied  themselves  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  opened  up  numerous  sources  of  trade 
and  commerce.  Hut  the  despotic  law’s  of  the  mother  countrv 
soon  interfered  with  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  and  restriiined 
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the  f^rowth  of  its  population  ;  while  the  settlements  made  by 
England  increased  and  multiplied  daily,  were  filled  with  a 
hardy  race  of  emigrants,  almost  entirely  independent  of 
European  control,  and  ready,  at  the  first  signal,  to  take  up  arms 
for  the  liberties  they  had  acipiired,  against  any  aggressor,  foreign 
or  domestic. 

France  has  seldom  been  fortunate  in  the  attempt  to  plant  new 
countries,  though  she  has  generally  set  about  the  task  in  a  spirit 
of  great  grandeur  and  magnificence.  Canada  affords  a  striking 
example.  At  first,  everything  was  projected  and  conducted  on 
a  vast  scale.  The  forests  were  to  he  felled,  the  marshes  drained, 
the  land  cultivated,  the  savages  refined,  and  converted  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Ihit  ideal  schemes  of  policy  or  greatness  often  vanish 
into  air  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  realize  them.  The  ITtopia 
which  the  French  Socialists  of  our  day  have  sought  to  realize 
in  Texas,  was  supposed,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  have  been 
found  in  Canada,  whither  the  people  wito  attracted  by  golden 
visions  no  less  brilliant  than  those  of  ('alifornia.  But  the 
causes  inimical  to  human  progress  soon  develop  themselves — 
superstition,  had  laws,  the  inordinate  thii\st  of  gain,  peculation, 
extravagance,  emulation,  rivalry,  and  feudal  pride.  'i'he 
governors  o])pressed  the  ])eople,  the  officers  of  the  commissariat 
plundered  the  army,  the  people  rose  into  insurrection,  the  army 
was  discontented,  the  civil  authorities  and  tlie  military  officers 
were  at  variance,  and  the  ahsor])tion  of  the  colony  into  the 
English  possessions  was  obviously  its  inevitable  euthanasia. 

Man  has  not  been  imuh'  to  suit  the  theorit  s  of  philosophers, 
but  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  Frovidence,  dark  and  mysterious 
to  the  W’isest  of  us.  Otlu'rwise  we  might  say  to  ourselves,  how 
infinitelv  pleasant  it  woidd  have  been  to  behold  the  old  rivalries 
of  the  French  and  English  cease  in  the  New  W  orld,  and  replaced 
by  a  brotherly  contest  as  to  which  should  display  greater  vigour 
in  the  pursuits  of  civilization.  But  theirs  was  the  age  of  martial 
hatred  and  commercial  jealousy.  Wherever  accident  brought 
the  races  in  contact,  the  frontier  line  was  stained  with  blood. 
Ridges  of  rock  and  pathless  tracts  of  snow  w('re  contended  for  as 
if  they  had  formed  so  many  districts  of  Paradise  ;  and,  on  lake 
or  river,  in  mountain  and  forest,  the  life-blood  of  France  and 
England’s  exj)atriated  children  flowed  freely  to  expiate  some 
ancient  mysterious  feud  of  race. 

It  could  answer  no  useful  ])urpose  to  enter  into  a  minute 
description  of  the  vast  ]>ossessions  of  France  and  England  in 
America,  or  to  dwell  on  the  wonderful  features  by  which  they 
are  characterised.  Most  persons  have  been  rendered  familiar, 
by  books  or  travel,  with  the  immense  laki's  and  boundless  forests 
which  stretch  over  thousands  of  miles,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
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racific,  whether  in  that  part  of  the  continent  w'hich  we  call 
Canada,  or  south  of  it  in  the  United  States.  We  shall,  conse¬ 
quently,  attempt  no  picture  of  those  regions  into  whose  interior 
solitudes  neither  science,  nor  commerce,  nor  adventures  have 
hitherto  penetrated.  When  England  and  France  drew  the 
sword  for  the  mastery  there,  the  flag  of  civilization  had  been 
unfurled  in  some  few  diminutive  points  only.  Cities  had  been 
erected,  but  they  wxre  small  and  distant  from  each  other;  har¬ 
bours  had  been  formed,  but  they  W’ere  comparatively  little 
frequented.  Even  the  navigation  of  the  great  lakes  had  been 
commenced,  but  almost  in  utter  ignorance  of  their  extent,  or  of 
the  purposes  to  which  it  might  afterwards  be  applied. 

But,  though  neither  France  nor  England  kne>v  to  what  uses  it 
ought  to  apply  its  possessions,  both  displayed  the  greatest  ])ossible 
ambition  to  enlarge  them.  They  despised  M’hat  they  held,  and 
accounted  it  nothing  unless  they  could  obtain  the  whole,  and  the 
border  settlers  kindled  and  blew  into  a  flame  the  political  cupidity 
of  the  mother  countries.  Never  content  but  when  engaged  in 
slaughtering  each  other,  they  incessantly  inflicted  and  received 
unpardonable  injuries.  Unequal  to  conquest,  they  were  yet 
always  prepared  for  annoyance ;  and  the  flercc  and  unhappy 
natives,  educated  from  the  cradle  in  the  contempt  of  death  and 
the  appetite  for  human  blood,  were  always  at  hand  to  be  the 
ready  instruments  of  their  aggression  or  revenge.  It  would 
make  the  heart  sick,  and  the  blood  run  cold,  to  relate  the  mas¬ 
sacres  and  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  French  and  English 
against  each  other,  and  their  faithful  allies  the  Indians,  before 
it  was  finally  determined  by  the  British  government  to  crush 
for  ever  the  power  of  France  in  the  New  World,  and  vindicate 
to  itself  the  sovereignty  of  the  wdiole  northern  continent  of 
America. 


History  labours  in  vain  to  resuscitate  the  memory  ol  that 
series  of  i)etty  wars  which  preceded  the  final  struggle.  No 
soldier  rose  to  pre-eminence  in  them ;  no  one  acquired  a  world¬ 
wide  fame.  Tliere  were  carnage,  daring  adventures,  enterprises, 
atrocity,  and  crime  ;  but  the  results  were  insignificant,  though  it 
soon  became  evident  that  the  waves  of  Anglo-Saxon  population 
were  constantly  flowing  northwards  as  well  as  southwards  and 
westwards,  and  were  destined,  ultimately,  to  swallow*  up  both  the 
Spanish,  tlic  French,  and  the  aboriginal  races.  At  length  the 
names  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  flashed  forth  from  the  obscurity, 
and  obtained  a  permanent  recognition  in  history,  though  destined 
soon  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  far  greater  reputations  of  AV  ashington, 
I  ranklin,  and  the  founders  generally  of  the  great  North  American 
republic,  altogether  the  most  surprising  and  momentous  event  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race,  since  it  has  given  permanence  to 
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the  principle  of  democracy,  and  impressed  upon  mankind  the- 
all-important  truth  that  men  arc  happiest  and  most  prosperous: 
when  they  govern  themselves. 

Mr.  Warburton  describes,  in  general  terms,  the  odious  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  war,  which  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  too 
painful  to  delineate  in  detail.  He  admits,  as  the  reader  will 
perceive,  the  faults  of  our  own  countrymen,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  enemy : — 

‘  It  were  a  needless  pain  to  dwell  upon  the  cruelties  of  this  bloody 
war.  Our  countrymen  must  bear  their  share,  though  not  an  ecpial 
share,  in  the  disgrace.  The  contending  parties  readily  acquired  the 
fiendish  ingenuity  in  the  torture  of  their  Indian  allies ;  the  Frenchmen 
soon  became  as  expert  as  his  red  tcaclicr  in  tearing  the  scalp  from  a 
prostrate  enemy ;  and  even  the  British  soldier  counted  tlicsc  odious 
trophies  with  unnatural  triumph.  In  the  exterminating  strife,  the 
thirst  of  blood  became  strong  and  deep,  and  was  slaked  not  only  in 
the  lite  streams  of  the  armed  foe,  but  in  that  of  the  aged,  the  maimed, 
the  helpless  woman,  and  the  innocent  child.  The  peaceful  hamlet  and 
the  smiling  corn-field  excited  hostile  fury  alike  with  the  camp,  the  cn- 
trencliment,  and  tlic  fort,  and  shared  in  their  destruction,  when  the 
defenders  were  overpowered.  Yet  still,  over  these  murdered  corpses 
and  scenes  of  useless  desolation,  the  spotless  flag  of  France,  and  the 
Red  Cross  of  St.  George,  waved  in  absolute  trium[)h,  proudly  and 
remorselessly,  by  their  symbolic  presence  sanctioning  the  disgraceful 
strife.’ — Vol.  ii.  p.  241. 

We  shall  now  select  a  passage  which  occurs  further  on  in  the 
volume,  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  war  with  the  natives 
was  carried  on.  It  is  impossible  to  apologize  for  sucli  atrocities, 
though  it  would  not  be  diflicult  to  explain  the  circumstances,  or 
state  of  mind  out  of  which  they  arose. 

‘  Early  in  October  two  hundred  men  were  sent  against  the  Indians  of 
St.  FraiUjOis,  under  the  command  of  Major  Rogers,  an  officer  already 
distinguished  for  courage  and  ability.  His  orders  were  to  inflict  con¬ 
dign  punishment  on  the  warriors  of  this  tribe,  for  a  long  arrear  of 
cruelties  and  atrocities  committed  upon  the  unprotected  British  settlers, 
but  to  spare  all  women  and  children.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  Nortli 
America  will  show  the  great  distance  of  the  point  of  attack  from  Am¬ 
herst’s  head  quarters  ;  the  route  lay  through  one  vast  forest,  utterly  a 
wilderness,  and  untrodden  by  human  foot,  except  when  the  invader’s 
deadly  enemies  lay  in  wait,  or  scoured  the  country  for  their  destruction. 
The  casualties  and  hardships  of  the  march  reduced  Rogers’s  small 
detachment  by  more  than  a  fourth  of  its  strength  ;  the  survivors,  how¬ 
ever,  came  in  sight  of  the  Indian  village  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
second  day.  The  leader  left  his  men  in  a  |)lacc  of  concealment,  and 
went  forward  alone,  with  necessary  caution,  to  observe  the  enemy.  For 
several  hours  he  hovered  about,  now  ap])roaching  close  to  the  dan¬ 
gerous  scene,  now  again  falling  back  into  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and 
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Still  darker  shade  of  the  forest,  until  he  had  at  length  fully  informed 
himself  of  the  situation  and  state  of  the  village.  It  so  chanced  that 
the  savages  were  engaged  in  celebrating  some  of  their  wild  and  myste¬ 
rious  rites.  They  danced  and  shouted  furiously,  and  devoured  the 
war-feast  with  ravenous  zeal.  At  length  they  lay  down  to  sleep, 
exhausted  by  fatigue  and  repletion.  Major  Rogers,  satisfied  with  his 
observations,  returned  to  his  party  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

‘  A  little  before  dawn  the  English  defachment  marched  silently  to 
within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  sleeping  village,  and  laid  aside  their 
packs  and  all  other  incumbrances.  Not  a  sound  arose,  not  a  limb 
moved  among  the  Indians ;  in  the  fatal  confidence  of  savage  tactics, 
not  a  scout  or  sentinel  w'as  placed  to  give  notice  of  impending  danger. 
When  the  sun  had  already  risen,  but  not  yet  gained  sufficient  strength 
to  reach  the  drowsy  eyes  of  the  slumberers,  Rogers  formed  his  men, 
and  gave  the  long-wdshed-for  order  to  attack.  With  a  loud  cry  of 
vengeance  they  burst  upon  the  sleeping  village.  The  surprise  was 
complete  ;  the  Indians  had  no  time  to  arm  or  resist.  They  were  slain 
without  mercy ;  many  never  wakened,  others  w  ere  struck  down  at  the 
doors  of  their  huts,  as  they  endeavoured  to  fly ;  some  few  escaped  to 
the  great  river,  but  wxre  pursued  by  the  English,  and,  with  their  frail 
canoes,  sw^amped  in  the  waters.  The  conquerors  then  fired  the  village, 
saving  only  three  houses  w’here  corn  w’as  stored  ;  the  w  retched  savages 
who  had  concealed  themselves  in  the  cellars  and  lofts  perished  in  the 
flames.  By  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  destruction  w'as  accom¬ 
plished,  and  more  than  tw'o  hundred  Indian  warriors  w'ere  slain* 
Women  and  children  were  spared  by  the  sword,  but,  doubtless,  many 
must  have  perished  in  the  fire,  and  in  the  confusion  of  the  strife ; 
twenty  were  taken  alive,  six  of  these,  however,  only  were  detained, 
the  rest  received  the  scant  mercy  of  freedom  to  wander  back  to  tlieir 
ruined  homes,  and  to  the  now  lonely  hunting-grounds  of  their  tribe.’ — 
Ih,  p.  254. 

But  the  instruments  of  inflicting  misery  seldom  go  unpunished. 
There  is  a  revorhoration,  as  it  w^ere,  of  evil  which  brings  it  back 
upon  the  author  of  it,  and  stuns  and  bewilders  him  with  the 
effect  of  his  own  deeds.  Major  Rogers  and  his  companions  had 
extinguished,  in  a  dreadful  manner,  a  w’holc  tribe  of  Indians ; 
rendered  their  hearths  desolate,  and  restored  their  small  territory 
to  the  primeval  wilderness.  No  sooner,  however,  had  they 
accomplished  their  design  than  they  discovered,  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  woods,  the  terrible  aspect  of  the  Nemesis  wdiich  w^aits  on 
crime.  The  direst  suffering  tracked  their  return.  Hunger, 
thirst,  terror,  the  loss  of  companions,  with  whatever  else  could 
afflict  or  torture  men,  fell  upon  them.  M  e  borrow  the 
author’s  ow’ii  account  of  what  they  underwent,  because  there  is  a 
salutary  moral  in  it  which  cannot  be  either  mistaken  or  over¬ 
looked  ; — 

‘  The  English  captives  w’cre  released  from  slavery  by  this  success^ 
and  taken  under  the  protection  of  their  countrymen.  The  loss  to  the 
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Tictors  was  very  slight ;  one  friendly  Indian  was  killed,  and  Captain 
Ogden,  with  six  men,  were  wounded.  The  situation  of  the  little 
detachment  was,  however,  most  perilous.  The  prisoners  informed 
Major  Rogers  that  a  party  of  one  hundred  French,  with  some  savages, 
had  discovered  and  seized  his  boats  down  the  river ;  he  could  not  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  unwelcome  news,  for  they  told  him  the  exact  number 
of  his  boats,  and  described  the  place  where  they  had  been  left,  lie 
also  learned  that  another  force  of  two  hundred  French  and  fifteen 
Indians  lay  in  wait  for  him  higlicr  up  the  stream.  The  English  officers 
held  a  hurried  council  on  their  almost  desperate  position,  and  agreed 
unanimously  that  the  only  chance  of  safety  lay  in  a  return  to  the 
British  settlements  by  the  upper  branches  of  the  Connecticut  river. 
This  route  was  attended  with  toils  and  hardships  well-nigh  incredible. 

‘  Rogers  marched  his  detachment  for  eight  successive  days  without 
interruption,  but  provisions  began  to  fail,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
divide  his  people  into  small  parties,  that  each  might  provide  for  them¬ 
selves  as  they  best  could.  A  guide  was  appointed  to  every  division, 
and  they  parted  near  the  beautiful  shores  of  Lake  Memphagassy, 
with  orders  to  re-assemblc  at  the  point  where  the  Amanrook  pours 
into  the  Connecticut  river ;  there  the  resident  chief  had  before  caused 
a  depot  of  provisions  to  be  prepared.  Major  Rogers  and  his  party 
reached  the  place  of  meeting  in  safety,  on  the  5th  of  November,  worn 
out  with  fatigue  and  cold,  and  almost  famished. 

‘  Another  party,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  George  Campbell  of  the 
Rangers,  underwent  trials  more  severe  than  any  of  their  companions 
had  suffered.  At  one  time  they  were  four  days  without  a  morsel  of 
food ;  they  had  wandered  from  the  direct  route,  and  knew  not  whither 
they  went.  The  weak  in  mind  went  mad  from  suffering  and  despair ; 
the  weak  in  body  sank.  They  had  already  devoured  their  leather 
straps,  and  the  covers  of  their  cartouche  boxes ;  no  escape  and  but  a 
faint  glimmering  of  hope  remained.  At  length,  on  the  28th  of 
October,  in  crossing  a  small  stream  dammed  up  with  logs,  they  espied 
some  human  bodies,  scalped  and  horribly  mangled,  probably  the 
corpses  of  their  companions.  Their  furious  hunger  knew  no  restraint ; 
they  did  not  wait  even  for  a  fire  to  prepare  their  ghastly  banquet,  but 
ate  like  beasts  of  prey ;  then,  collecting  carefully  the  remnants,  pur¬ 
sued  their  journey.  A  squirrel  and  a  few  roots  helped  to  keep  them 
alive  till  the  4th  of  November,  when,  to  their  unutterable  joy,  they  saw 
a  boat  on  the  Connecticut  river,  sent  by  Rogers  to  their  relief.  On  the 
7th  they  rejoined  their  companions.’ — Ih,  p.  256. 

Ry  such  scenes  was  the  final  struggle  between  England  and 
France  in  the  New  World  heralded  in.  No  more  romantic, 
picturesque,  or  exciting  field  of  war  ever  presented  itself  for  a 
protracted  and  desperate  conflict  between  two  nations.  Nature, 
as  beheld  on  all  sides,  assumed  the  most  gigantic  aspect.  Lakes, 
in  their  extent  resembling  seas,  and  of  unfathomable  depth,  rolled 
their  w^aters  among  thousands  of  verdant  and  fantastic  isles. 
Forests,  old  as  the  world,  swung  in  the  hurricane  over  their 
precipitous  shores,  broad  rivers,  mountains,  rapids,  cataracts. 
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awakened  curiosity,  and  repaid  it.  But  most  strange  and  myste¬ 
rious  of  all,  the  wild  vindictive  children  of  the  soil  swarmed  in 
dusky  legions  beneath  the  standards  of  the  contending  parties, 
attracted  chiefly  by  the  thirst  of  blood,  and  the  delight  they 
experienced  in  inflicting  and  witnessing  torture.  Those  forces 
at  the  command  of  France  and  England,  though  fierce  and  for¬ 
midable,  were  not  large.  Daring  supplied  the  place  of  numbers. 
Finding  that  the  fortunes  of  the  war  depended  on  a  few,  the 
courage  and  vigour  of  myriads  appeared  to  be  concentrated  in 
them ;  and,  with  armies  almost  insignificant,  things  were  accom¬ 
plished  which,  in  other  times  and  countries,  have  a])peared  to 
be  the  achievement  of  a  hundred-fold  their  numbers. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  war,  the  English  having  laid  siege  to 
the  fort  of  Niagara,  upon  the  possession  of  which  depended,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  fate  of  Western  Canada,  the  French  de¬ 
termined,  at  all  hazards,  to  relieve  it.  They  therefore  sent  a 
body  of  a  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  ^Messieurs 
D’Aubry  and  De  Signieres,  to  raise  the  siege.  Informed  of  their 
approach,  the  English  prepared  immediately  to  attack  them,  and 
the  aspect  presented  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fort  the  night 
before  the  battle,  is  thus  vividly  described  by  !Mr.  Warburton : — 

‘  Never,  perhaps,  has  a  stranger  scene  been  witnessed  than  the 
banks  of  the  Niagara  river  presented  on  that  September  night. 
The  dark  ramparts  of  the  fort,  every  now’  and  then  illumined  by 
the  flash  of  the  defender’s  guns,  or  suddenly  revealed  by  the  red 
light  of  a  salvo  from  the  hostile  trenches  in  the  open  plain 
beyond  the  white  forts  and  the  huts  of  the  besieging  army,  and, 

•  further  on,  the  watch-fires  of  the  advanced  guard  throwing 
their  flickering  glare  upon  the  lofty  arches  of  the  forest,  and  upon 
the  scattered  groups  of  the  British  soldiery  and  Indian  warriors. 
Away,  still  further  to  the  West,  unseen  in  the  gloomy  w  oods,  the 
weak  but  gallant  troops  of  France  slept  the  sleep  wdiich  most  of 
them  were  to  know’  no  more.  High  over  all  the  soft  misty  spray 
from  the  neighbouring  cataract,  stood,  like  a  huge  pillar  of  lightest 
summer  clouds,  up  against  the  sky,  while  the  dull,  deep  voice  ol 
tailing  w’aters  filled  the  air  w  ith  a  solemn  and  unceasing  sound.’ 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  dw’ell  upon  the  achievements 
of  Amherst  and  Johnson,  though  full  of  interest,  and  calculated 
to  shed  lustre  on  the  English  reputation  for  courage.  e  pass 
on  to  the  closing  scene  of  French  domination  in  America,  when 
the  battle  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  gave  the  whole  northern 
division  ot  the  continent  to  our  country.  ^lost  persons  are 
acquainted  with  the  name,  if  not  with  the  exploits  of  (icneral 
die,  whose  brilliant  reputation  and  early  death  remind  us  ol 
the  melancholy  career  of  De  8aix,  w  ho  alone  among  thc.Irench 
generals  might,  had  he  lived,  neutralized  the  influence  ol  Napo- 
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loon.  Mr.  AVarburton’s  portrait  of  AV^olfe  is  ably  drawn,  and 
marked  by  those  tine  touches  of  feeling  which  indicate  the  supe¬ 
rior  writer.  *  Wliile  yet  a  boy,  J ames  AV^olfe  had  received  the 
thanks  of  his  general,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  on  the  field  of 
La  Fcldt.  Rapid  promotion  had  followed  this  distinction.  As 
lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regiment,  the  young  officer  had  justified 
the  notice  of  his  superiors.  He  was  appointed  to  the  staff  in  the 
inglorious  expedition  against  Rocheforte,  and  gathered  laurels 
where  all  was  barren  to  his  associates.  At  the  siege  of  Louisbourg, 
his  transcendant  merit  shone  in  the  strong  light  of  opportunity 
and  success  ;  and  when  still  in  early  manhood  he  had  gained  a 
fair  maturity  of  fame.  In  him  ambition  was  exalted  by  patriot¬ 
ism,  and  purified  by  religion.  Modest  in  manners  and  con¬ 
versation,  he,  nevertheless,  possessed  in  action,  self-reliance 
almost  to  ])rcsumption.  With  the  prize  of  honourable  distinction 
in  view,  his  daring  courage  foiled  every  danger  and  difficulty, 
and  ‘  obstacles  were  but  the  stepping-stones  to  his  saccess.’  lie 
commanded  the  confidence  and  resj)ect  of  the  rude  soldiers,  in 
spite  of  an  almost  feminine  sensibility.  When  reverses  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  damped  his  hope,  they  at  the  same  time  served  to  brace  his 
energy.  Ardent  and  laborious,  daring  and  provident,  practical 
and  studious,  pertinacious,  yet  reasonable,  he  was  dignified  in 
command  and  docile  in  obedience.  Gifted,  gentle,  and  generous, 
earnest  in  life  and  devoted  in  death,  history  may  grace  her  page 
with  the  name  of  no  greater  hero  when  she  records  the  deeds  of 
many  a  greater  general.’ 

If  the  reader  will  glance  over  the  map  of  Canada,  and  follow 
the  course  of  the  St.  Lawrence  up  to  (iucbcc,  he  will  there,  on  a 
commanding  eminence,  discern  the  site  of  AV  olfe’s  glory  and 
death.  AVhen  the  French,  under  Jacques  Cartier,  first  explored 
the  shores  of  the  great  river,  the  prospect  presented  features  very 
different  from  those  which  it  had  already  assumed  when  the 
battle  on  the  Flains  of  Abraham  gave  Canada  to  Great  Rritain. 
Many  and  great  are  the  modifications  it  has  since  undergone  ; 
yet  still,  all  the  grand  elements  of  the  following  picture  are  dis¬ 
cernible  from  the  heights  above  (iucbcc. 

‘  In  the  anj^lc  formed  by  the  tributary  stream  and  the  great  river, 
stood  the  town  of  Stadacoa,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  chief;  thence  an 
irregular  slope  ascended  to  a  lofty  height  of  table-land.  From  this 
eminence  a  bold  headland  frowned  over  the  St.  Lawrence,  forming  a 
rocky  wall  300  feet  in  height.  The  waters  of  the  great  river,  here 
narrowed  to  less  than  a  mile  in  breadth,  rolled  deeply  and  rapidly 
])ast  into  the  broad  basin  beyond.  When  the  white  men  first  stood 
on  the  summit  of  this  bold  head-land,  above  their  port  of  shelter,  most 
of  the  country  was  fresh  from  the  hand  of  the  (Teator ;  save  llie  three 
small  barks  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  and  the  Indian  village, 
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no  sign  of  human  habitation  met  their  view.  Far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  the  dark  forest  spread :  over  hill  and  valley,  mountain  and  plain ; 
up  to  the  craggy  peaks,  down  to  the  water’s  edge  ;  along  the  gentle 
slopes  of  the  rich  Isle  of  Bacchus,  and  even  from  projecting  rocks,  and  in 
fissures  of  the  lofty  precipice,  the  deep  green  mantle  of  the  summer 
foliage  hung  its  graceful  folds.  In  the  dim  distance,  north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  where  mountain  rose  above  mountain  in  tumultuous  variety 
of  outline,  it  was  still  the  same ;  one  vast  leafy  veil  concealed  the  virgin 
face  of  nature  from  the  stranger's  sight.  On  the  eminence  commanding 
this  scene  of  wild  but  magnificent  beauty,  a  prosperous  city  now  stands ; 
the  patient  industry  of  man  has  felled  that  dense  forest,  tree  hy  tree, 
for  miles  and  miles  around  ;  and  where  it  stood,  rich  fields  rejoice  the 
eye ;  the  once  silent  waters  of  the  great  river  below  now  surge  against 
hundreds  of  stately  ships ;  commerce  has  enriched  this  spot,  and  art 
adorned  it ;  a  memory  of  glory  endears  it  to  every  British  heart.  But 
the  name  Quehec  still  remains  unchanged  as  the  traveller  first  ])ro- 
nounced  it  to  the  white  stranger ;  it  stands  to-day  among  the  proudest 
records  of  our  country’s  story.’ — Vol.  i.  p.  53. 

At  this  point  of  the  narrative,  events  crow  d  and  thicken  upon 
the  reader,  and  characters  infinitely  singular  and  striking  stand 
forth  in  startling  contrast  w  ith  each  other.  The  mind  is  attracted 
tow^ards  various  points  of  an  immense  field  of  operations  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  lake  Ontario  and  the  Niagara  Falls  to  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  LawTcnce  and  the  gloomy  Saguinay.  Amherst,  with  liis 
brilliant  army  of  British  and  American  settlers,  and  Johnson, 
with  a  horde  of  ferocious  savages,  whom,  as  far  as  practicable, 
he  had  attached  to  himself,  attract  our  attention  in  the  far  est ; 
while  ^Montcalm,  with  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  old  France,  Be 
Levi,  Bougainville,  Townsend,  Monckton,  and  Wolfe,  excite  and 
divide  our  admiration  in  the  East.  F ull  of  movement  as  is  the 
narrative,  it  can  scarcely  keep  pace  w  ith  the  impetuous  course  of 
events.  From  the  w’omb  of  every  hour  started  forth  some  new 
incident,  to  give  a  colour  to  the  war.  Priests,  forsaking  their 
peaceful  calling,  took  up  arms,  and  led  the  simple,  but  often 
sanguinary  inhabitants, into  what  they  considered  a  sort  of  crusade 
against  heretics.  Nearly  all  stragglers  from  the  English  camp 
were  taken  and  scalped,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  our  soldiers  in 
retaliation  cut  off  the  French  colonists  by  scores,  or  burned  them 
alive  in  their  dw’cllings.  War  is  everywhere  a  dreadful  scourge, 
but  when,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  be  fought  out  by  the  regular 
troops,  the  inhabitants  enter  into  the  struggle  and  carry  it  on  by 
the  guerilla  system,  it  degenerates  into  a  process  absolutely  dia¬ 
bolical.  Familiarity  with  danger,  education,  philosophy,  some¬ 
times  enable  distinguished  men  to  shed  a  halo  round  the  sacrifice 
of  human  life.  But  when  the  contest  becomes  very  protracted, 
when  small  skirmishes,  and  hand  to  hand  struggles  are  substituted 
for  general  movements,  when  the  antipathies  of  race,  and  the 
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venom  of  theological  hatred  are  enlisted  on  cither  side,  it  ceases 
altogether  to  be  a  display  of  great  principles,  and  degenerates 
into  a  game  of  blood. 

This,  unfortunately,  was  the  character  of  the  war  in  Canada, 
which  brought  out  into  strong  relief  sonic  of  the  worst  qualities 
of  the  French  and  English.  Occasionally  atrocities  were  perpe¬ 
trated  which  complaisant  history  may  palliate,  though  fortu¬ 
nately  it  can  never  reconcile  us  to  them.  When  soldiers  fall 
before  the  balls  or  bayonets  of  the  enemy,  we  look  upon  it  as 
the  natural  course  of  things  ;  and  though  our  sympathies  are 
awakened,  our  feelings  are  not  violently  shocked.  Hut  when 
w’ar  turns  its  arms  towards  women  and  children,  the  sensations 
excited  in  us  are  totally  dillerent.  Horror  and  disgust  take  the 
])lace  ot‘  ]>ity,  and  wx'  execrate  the  actors,  whatever  pretext  of 
necessity  they  may  plead.  Let  the  reader  who  doubts  this 
peruse  the  following,  and  pronounce  sentence  at  the  conclu¬ 


sion  : — 


*  A  lieutenant  of  Rangers,  with  twenty  men,  was  sent  to  scour  the 
woods  to  the  northward  of  the  line  of  march,  and,  if  possible,  to  gain 
information  of  the  enemy’s  movements.  They  pressed  forward  with 
somewhat  rash  zeal  into  the  woody  solitudes,  and,  being  overtaken  by 
the  night,  lay  on  their  arms,  and  returned  the  next  morning.  While 
retracing  their  steps,  they  w  ere  attracted  by  smoke  rising  from  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  clearing.  They  approached,  having  spread  themselves  into  a 
circle,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  those  they  might  discover.  The  smoke 
proceeded  from  a  log  hut,  where  they  found  and  caj)tured  a  man  and 
his  three  sons,  the  eldest  a  youth  of  fifteen  years.  The  Rangers  then 
hurried  homewards  with  their  prize.  Tliey  had  not  gone  far  on  their 
road  when  the  horrible  war-whoop  of  the  Indians  rose  behind  them, 
and  a  glance  showed  that  their  assailants  were  in  overpowering  num¬ 
bers.  There  was,  however,  still  liope  of  escape,  for  the  Rangers  were 
hardy  and  active,  were  skilled  in  forest-craft,  and,  hajipily,  well 
acquainted  with  the  rugged  and  intricate  ])aths.  They  plunged  into 
the  woods  at  a  running  pace,  and  in  a  few  minutes  emerged  into 
another  road,  unknow  n  to  their  fierce  pursuers.  Rut  here  an  unfortu- 
nate  difficulty  arose  ;  the  elder  prisoners  w  ere  hurried  along,  unwillingly 
enough,  but  in  terrified  silence ;  not  so  the  younger  children  ;  they 
filled  the  air  with  lamentations  and  cries  of  alarm,  that  neither  entreaties 
nor  threats  could  check.  The  British  lieutenant  then  begged  of  them 
to  leave  him  and  return  home  ;  but  the  poor  innocents  only  clung  the 
more  closely  to  him,  and  shouted  the  louder.  The  only  chance  of 
esca])e  lay  in  reaching,  unobserved,  a  pass  which  led  to  the  other  portion 
of  Moncktoifs  brigade,  and  by  which  the  Indians  might  not  expect 
them  to  retreat.  The  lia])less  children,  however,  by  their  screams, 
guided  the  savages  in  their  pursuit  through  the  tangled  woods,  and 
again  the  war-whoop  sounded  close  behind  the  fugitives.  An  awful 
moment  of  irresolution  was  succeeded  by  an  aw  ful  resolve  ;  the  British 
officer,  with  a  sorrowful  heart,  gave  tlie  order  that  his  young  prisoners 
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should  be  silenced  for  ever.  The  Rangers  reached  tlic  brigade  in 
safety  before  evening.’ — Vol.  ii.  p.  297. 

The  following  is  the  author’s  account  of  the  French  shooting 
each  other  in  a  panic  : — 

‘The  night  came  on  still  and  cloudless,  but  very  dark;  the  weather 
was  intensely  hot,  and  the  British  troops,  wearied  with  the  labours  of 
the  day,  lay  in  profound  repose,  not  dreaming  that  the  French  would 
venture  a  night  attack.  The  sentries,  indeed,  paced  their  rounds,  but, 
unconscious  of  the  danger  that  lay  under  the  dark  shadows  of  the 
neighbouring  forest,  they  still  shouted,  “  All’s  well,”  as  each  hour 
passed  away. 

‘  The  French  advanced  in  two  columns,  silently,  and  at  first  with 
great  steadiness ;  as  they  jiroceedcd,  the  difficulty  of  the  road,  and  the 
extreme  darkness  of  the  night,  threw  them  into  some  confusion ;  despite 
the  skill  of  their  leader,  and  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  ground,  the 
disorder  increased.  The  most  perfect  discipline  and  self-confidence  arc 
rarely  proof  against  the  hazards  of  a  night  attack  ;  among  raw  lines, 
such  as  were  the  bulk  of  De  Chassier’s  followers,  disorder  once  com¬ 
menced,  became  inextricable.  While  he  yet  strove  to  reform  the  riotous 
ranks,  an  unexplained  noise  in  a  coppice  by  the  road-side  struck  the 
Canadians  with  sudden  panic,  and  they  rapidly  retraced  their  steps. 
The  rear  column  hearing  the  approach  of  numerous  footsteps  from  the 
forest,  supposed  that  the  English  were  hard  upon  them,  and  fired  a 
close  volley  among  the  fugitives,  who  again,  under  a  like  mistake, 
returned  the  fire.  The  bloodshed  w  as  only  stayed  by  both  parties  flying 
in  different  directions.  Not  less  than  seventy  of  the  French  were 
killed  and  w’ounded  in  this  untow’ard  enterprise.  The  attempt  w'as  not 
renewed.’ — Ih.  p.  300. 

Shortly  before  the  battle  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  a  disaster 
occurred  which  nearly  ruined  the  fortunes  of  the  w'ar,  and 
afHicted  Wolfe  with  so  keen  an  anguish  that  it  almost  cost  him 
his  life.  Numerous  companies  of  Grenadiers,  w  ith  a  large  body 
of  the  Royal  Americans,  conceived  the  rash  design  of  carrying 
a  fortified  height  through  mere  reckless  confidence  in  their 
own  valour,  and  in  clear  disobedience  of  orders.  They  rushed 
across  the  intervening  plain,  they  ascended  the  crested  hill, 
while  the  rain,  falling  in  torrents,  w’ctted  their  ammunition,  and 
rendered  useless  their  firelocks.  Trusting,  however,  to  their 
bayonets,  they  still  impetuously  urged  on  the  assault,  and 
reached  to  wdthin  a  short  space  of  the  parapet.  When  once 
close,  a  murderous  fire  from  the  French  rolled  them  backw'ards, 
covering  the  acclivity  with  the  dead  and  dying.  Though 
checked,  howxver,  their  spirit  was  not  broken.  They  took 
possession  of  several  other  outposts,  and  held  them  with  sullen 
tenacity,  till  dislodged  by  the  peremptory  orders  of  the  general, 
w’hen  they  retired,  and  took  up  a  position  in  the  rear  of 
Monckton's  line. 
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‘  The  slope  of  the  fatal  hill  presented  a  melancholy  spectacle  to  the 
British  army.  More  than  two  hundred  of  the  Grenadiers  had  fallen  ; 
tlie  track  of  the  rash  advance  and  disastrous  retreat  was  marked  by 
the  dyiii"  and  the  dead.  Some  red-coats  lay  almost  under  the 
enemy’s  parapet,  where  a  few  of  these  impetuous  men  had  won  their 
way ;  others  were  seen  drag^inj^  their  maimed  limbs  to  seek  shelter, 
behind  rocks  and  trees,  from  the  vindictive  fire  which  the  French 
poured  upon  their  fallen  foes.  Amonf^  the  wounded  lay  Captain 
Ochterlony,  and  Ensign  Peyton,  of  the  second  battalion  of  the  Royal 
Grenadiers ;  they  had  refused  the  proft’ered  aid  of  their  retreating 
soldiers,  and,  being  bound  together  by  ties  of  the  closest  friendship, 
determined  to  meet  together  the  desperate  chances  of  the  field.  They 
sat  down  side  by  side,  bade  each  other  farcw'cll,  and  aw'aited  their  fate. 
In  a  few  minutes,  a  Frenchman  and  two  Indians  ajiproached,  plundered 
the  maimed  ofheers,  and  were  about  to  murder  Ochterlony,  wlien 
Peyton  shot  one  of  the  savages  witli  a  double-barrelled  gun  wdiich  he 
still  held ;  the  other  then  rushed  upon  him,  and,  although  receiving 
the  contents  of  the  second  barrel,  closed  in  mortal  struggle.  The 
Englishman  succeeded,  after  a  moment,  -in  drawing  a  dagger,  and, 
with  repeated  stabs,  brought  the  Indian  to  the  ground.  In  the 
meantime  the  French  soldier  had  carried  Ochterlony  as  a  prisoner  to 
his  lines.  (He  died  shortly  afterwards.) 

‘  Peyton  now  started  up,  and,  although  his  leg  was  broken,  ran 
forty  yards  towards  the  river ;  there  he  sank  exhausted.  Presently  a 
crowd  of  Indians,  reeking  from  their  work  of  butchery,  approached 
him  from  the  extreme  left.  Peyton  loaded  his  musket,  leant  upon  his 
un wounded  limb,  and  faced  the  savages ;  the  two  foremost  hesitated 
before  this  resolute  attitude,  when,  to  the  deep  disgrace  of  the  Frencli, 
they  opened  a  fire  of  musketry,  and  even  cannon,  from  their  breast¬ 
works,  u])on  the  maimed  and  solitary  officer.  However,  at  this 
desperate  moment,  relief  was  nigh ;  the  Indians,  who  before  liad 
hesitated,  now'  turned  and  tied,  like  scared  vultures,  from  their  prey. 
A  detachment  of  the  78th  Highlanders,  dismayed  and  drove  the 
marauders  from  the  field,  and  bore  the  wounded  Englishman  in  safety 
to  the  shore.  This  extraordinary  scene  occurred  in  full  view  of  botli 
armies.’ — Ib.  p.  317. 

Into  the  details  of  the  final  battle,  the  deaths  of  Generals 
Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  the  surrender  of  (iuebec  and  Montreal, 
and  the  ultimate  cession  of  the  ])rovincc  of  Canada  to  Great 
Britain,  we  cannot  attempt  to  enter.  Mr.  Warburton  relates  the 
w  hole  w  ith  clearness  and  exactitude,  llis  style  is  vigorous,  but 
sometimes  careless.  He  paints  effectively,  and  is  indifferent  to 
the  colours  he  employs.  llis  w'ork,  consequently,  needs 
revision  ;  but,  when  it  shall  liave  received  the  author’s  last 
polish  and  improvement,  it  will  deserve  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  best  historical  works  of  the  present  day. 
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Art.  II. —  The  Roman:  a  Dramatic  Poert},  By  Sydney  Ycndys.  Lon¬ 
don:  Bentley.  1850. 

‘  Poetry  is  declining — poetry  is  being  extinguished — poetry  is 
extinct.  To  talk  of  poetry  now  is  eccentricity — to  write  it  is 
absurdity — to  publish  it  is  moonstruck  madness.’  So  the  changes 
are  rung.  Now,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  what  is  called 
poetry  has  become  a  drug,  a  bore,  and  nuisance,  and  that  the 
name  ‘  Poet,’  as  commonly  applied,  is  at  present  about  the  shab- 
biest  in  the  literary  calendar.  Hut  we  arc  fiir  from  believing 
that  poetry  is  extinct.  Wc  entertain,  on  the  contrary,  sanguine 

hopes  of  its  near  and  glorious  resurrection.  Soon  do  we  hope  to 
hear  those  tones  of  high  melody,  which  are  now  like  the  echoes 
of  forgotten  thunder — 

‘  From  land  to  land  re-echoed  solemnly, 

Till  silence  become  music.* 

We  expect,  about  the  very  time,  when  the  presumption  against 
the  revivication  of  poetry  shall  have  attained  the  appearance  of 
absolute  certainty  to  witness  a  Tenth  Avatar  of  Genius — and  to 
witness  its  effect,  too,  upon  the  sapient  personages  wdio  had  been 
predicting  that  it  was  for  ever  departed. 

But  this,  it  seems,  is  ‘  not  a  poetical  age.’  For  our  parts,  we 
know  not  what  age  has  not  been  poetical, — in  what  age  have  not 
existed  all  the  elements  of  poetry,  been  developed  all  its 
passions,  and  been  heard  many  of  its  tones.  ‘Were  the  dark 
jiges  poetical  V  it  will  be  asked.  Yes,  for  then,  as  now,  there  was 
pathos — there  was  passion — there  were  hatred,  revenge,  love, 
grief,  despair,  religion.  Wherever  there  is  the  fear  of  death  and 
of  judgment,  there  is,  and  must  be,  poetry — and  when  was  that 
feeling  more  intensely  developed  than  during  that  dim  period  ? 
The  victims  of  a  spell  are  objects  of  poetical  interest.  Here  was 
a  strong  spell,  embracing  a  world.  Was  no  arm  during  the  dark 
ages  bared  aloft  in  defence  of  outraged  innocence  ?  Or  was 
no  head  then  covered  with  the  snows  of  a  hundred  winters, 
th  rough  one  midnight  despair  ?  W  as  the  voice  of  prayer  then 
stifled  throughout  Europe’s  hundred  lands  ?  Was  the  mighty 
heart  of  man — the  throbbing  of  which  is  just  poetry,  then  utterly 
silent  ?  But  it  was  not  expressed !  We  maintain,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  was — expressed  at  the  time,  in  part  by  monks, 
.and  scalds,  and  orators,  and  expressed  afterwards  in  the  glad 
energy  of  the  spring  which  human  n.ature  made  from  its  trance, 
into  new  life  and  motion.  The  elements  of  poetry  had  been 
accumulating  in  secret.  The  renovation  of  letters  merely  opened 
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a  passage  for  what  had  been  struggling  for  vent.  W’hat  is 
Dante’s  work  but  a  beautiful  incarnation  of  the  s])irit  of  the  ^lid- 
dlc  Ages  ?  His  passion  is  that  of  a  sublimated  Inquisitor.  His 
‘  Inferno*  is  such  a  dream  as  might  have  been  dreamed  by  a 
poet  monk,  whose  body  had  been  macerated  by  austerities,  and 
whose  spirit  had  been  darkened  by  long  broodings  on  the  fate  of 
the  victims  of  perdition.  It  is  the  ])octical  part  of  the  passion  of 
those  ages  of  darkness  finding  a  full  voice* — an  eternal  echo. 
And  it  was  not  in  vain  that  so  deep  liad  been  the  slumber,  when 
such  had  been  its  visions.  'I'hcre  is  a  grandeur  about  any  passion 
when  carried  to  excess.  Superstition,  therefore,  became  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  one  of  the  greatest  productions  of  the  universe.  Dunte 
was  needed  precisely  when  he  apj)earcd.  The  precise  quantity 
of  poetical  material  to  answer  the  ends  of  a  great  original  po(‘t 
was  accumulated ;  and  the  mighty  Florentine,  when  he  rose,  be¬ 
came  the  mouth-piece  and  oracle  of  his  age  and  of  its  cognate 
ages  past — the  exact  index  of  all  that  redeemed,  animated, 
excited,  or  adorned  them. 

The  Crusades,  too,  were  another  proof  that  the  slumber  in 
which  Europe  had  been  buried  was  not  absolutely  and  altogether 
that  of  stupor  or  death.  They  occurred  after  the  noon  of  that 
period  wc  usually  denominate  dark.  Ihit  they  w'cre  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  a  dream  wliich  had  often  passed  tlirough  the  monkish 
heart — the  embodiment  of  a  wish  which  had  often  hrouglit  tears 
into  the  eyes  of  genuine  enthusiasts.  There  was,  surely,  as 
much  sublimity  in  tlie  first  conception  as  in  the  (‘x edition. 
What  indeed  were  tlie  Crusades,  but  tin.'  means  of  bringing  to 
light,  feelings,  desires,  passions,  a  lofty  disinterested  heroism, 
which  the  very  depth  of  the  former  darkness  had  tended  to 
foster  and  fire. 

If  the  Dark  Ages  had  thus  their  poetical  tendencies,  climbing 
toward  a  full  poetic  expression,  surely  no  age  need  or  can  he 
destitute  of  theirs — need  or  can  be  called  unpoetical.  Hut  the 
misfortune  is,  that  men  will  not  look  at  the  essential  ])oetry  which 
is  lying  around  them,  and  under  their  feet.  They  suppose  their 
age  to  be  unpoetical,  merely  because  they  grapple  not  with  its 
great  excitements,  nor  will  venture  to  sail  upon  its  ‘  mighty 
stream  of  tendency.’  They  overlook  the  volcano  in  the  next 
mountain — while  admiring  or  dei)loring  those  which  liavc  been 
extinct  for  centuries,  or  wliich  are  a  thousand  miles  away.  'J’hey 
are  afraid  that  if  they  catcli  the  s])irit  of  their  age  in  verse,  they 
will  give  it  a  temporary  stamp ;  and  therefore  they  either  abstain 
from  writing,  and  take  to  abusing  the  age  on  which  thc-y  have 
unluckily  fallen,  or  else  come  to  the  same  resolution  after  an 
unsuccessful  attem])t  to  revive  faded  stimulants.  Dante  embodied, 
for  instance,  his  countrymen’s  rude  conception  of  future  punisli- 
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ment — and  he  did  well.  But  our  modern  religious  poets  have 
never  ventured  to  meddle  with  those  moral  aspects  of  the  subject 
which  have  now  so  generally  supplanted  the  material.  They  talk 
instead,  with  Pollok,  of  the  ‘  rocks  of  dark  damnation,’  or  outrage 
common  sense  by  such  barbarous  mis-creations  as  he  has  sculp¬ 
tured  on  the  gate  of  hell,  and  think  they  have  written  an  ‘In¬ 
ferno,’  or  that,  if  they  have  failed,  it  is  because  their  age  is  not 
poetical. 

Indeed,  the  least  poetry  is  sometimes  written  in  the  most 
poetical  ages.  jSIen,  when  acting  poetry,  have  little  time  either 
to  write  or  to  read  it.  There  was  less  poetry  written  in  the  age 
of  Charles  I.,  than  in  that  which  preceded  it,  and  more  poetry 
enacted.  But  the  majority  of  men  only  listen  to  the  reverbera¬ 
tions  of  emotion  in  song.  They  sympathize  not  with  poetry,  but 
with  poets.  And  therefore,  when  a  cluster  of  poets  die,  or  arc 
buried  before  they  be  dead,  they  chant  dirges  over  the  death  of 
poetry — as  if  it  ever  did  or  ever  could  die !  as  if  its  roots,  which 
are  just  the  roots  of  the  human  soul,  were  perishable — as  if, 
especially,  when  a  strong  current  of  excitement  w^as  flow  ing,  it 
were  not  plain,  that  there  w^as  a  poetry  w^hich  should,  in  due 
time,  develop  its  own  masters  to  record  and  prolong  it  for  ever. 
Surely,  as  long  as  the  grass  is  green  and  the  sky  is  blue,  as  long 
as  man’s  heart  is  warm  and  woman’s  face  is  fair,  poetry,  like 
seed-time  and  harvest,  like  summer  and  winter,  shall  not  cease. 

There  w'as  little  poetry,  some  people  think,  about  England’s 
civil  war,  because  the  leader  of  one  party  w^as  a  red-nosed  fanatic. 
They,  for  their  part,  cannot  extract  poetry  from  a  red  nose ;  but 
they  are  in  raptures  w  ith  Milton.  Fools  !  but  for  that  civil  w  ar,  its 
high  and  solemn  excitement,  the  deeds  and  daring  of  that  red- 
nosed  fanatic,  would  the  ‘  Paradise  Lost’  ever  have  been  w  ritten, 
or  written  as  it  has  been  ?  That  stupendous  edifice  of  genius 
seems  cemented  by  the  blood  of  Naseby  and  of  Marston  Moor. 

Such  persons,  too,  sec  little  that  is  poetical  in  the  American 
struggle — no  mighty  romance  in  tumbling  a  few  chests  of  tea 
into  the  Atlantic.  TVashington  they  think  insipid ;  and  because 
America  has  produced  hitherto  no  great  poet,  its  whole  history 
they  regard  as  a  gigantic  common-place — thus  ignoring  the  in¬ 
numerable  deeds  of  derringdo  which  distinguished  that  immortal 
contest — blinding  their  eyes  to  the  ‘  lines  of  empire  ’  in  the  ‘  in¬ 
fant  face  of  that  cradled  Hercules,’  and  the  tremendous  spraw  lings 
of  his  nascent  strength — and  seeking  to  degrade  those  forests  into 
>yhose  depths  a  path  for  the  sunbeams  must  be  hewn,  and  where 
lightning  appears  to  enter  trembling,  and  to  withdraw  in  haste ; 
— forests  which  must  one  day  drop  down  a  poet,  whose  genius 
shall  be  worthy  of  their  age,  their  vastitude,  the  beauty  which 
they  inclose,  and  the  load  of  grandeur  below’  which  they  bend. 
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Nor,  to  the  vulgar  eye,  does  there  seem  much  poetry  in  the 
French  Revolution — though  it  was  the  mightiest  tide  of  human 
passion  which  ever  boiled  and  raved  :  a  great  deal,  doubtless,  in 
liurke’s  ‘  Reflections  ’ — but  none  in  the  cry  of  a  liberated 
people,  which  was  heard  in  heaven — none  in  the  fall  of  the 
Bastile — none  in  Danton’s  giant  figure,  nor  in  Charlotte  Corday’s 
homicide — nor  in  Madame  Roland’s  scaffold  speeches,  immortal 
though  they  be  as  the  stars  of  heaven — nor  in  the  wild  song  of 
the  six  hundred  Marseillcse,  marching  northward  ^  to  die.’  The 
age  of  the  French  Revolution  was  proved  to  be  a  grand  and 
spirit-stirring  age  by  its  after  results — by  bringing  forth  its 
genuine  poet-children — its  Byrons  and  Shelleys — but  needed 
not  this  late  demonstration  of  its  power  and  tendencies. 

Surely  our  age,  too,  abounds  in  the  elements  of  poetical  excite¬ 
ment,  awaiting  only  fit  utterance.  The  harvest  is  rich  and  ripe 
— and  nothing  now  is  wanting  but  labourers  to  put  in  the 
sickle. 

Special  objections  might  indeed  and  have  been  taken  to  the 
poetical  character  of  our  time,  which  we  may  briefly  dispose  of 
before  enumerating  the  qualities  which  a  new  and  great  poet, 
aspiring  to  be  the  Poet  of  the  Age,  must  possess,  and  inquiring 
how  far  Mr.  S.  Yendys  exhibits  those  qualities  in  this  very 
remarkable  first  effort,  ‘  The  Roman.’ 

‘  It  is  a  mechanical  age,’  say  some.  To  use  Shaksperc’s  words 
— ‘  he  is  a  mechanical  salt-butter  rogue  who  says  so.’  Men  use 
more  machines  than  formerly,  but  arc  not  one  whit  more 
machines  themselves.  Was  James  Watt  an  automaton  I  Has 
the  press  become  less  an  object  of  wonder  or  terror  since  it  was 
worked  by  steam?  How  sublime  was  the  stoppage  of  a  mail 
as  the  index  of  rebellion.  Luther’s  Bible  was  printed  by  a 
machine.  The  organ  is  a  machine — and  not  the  roar  of  a  lion  in  a 
midnight  forest  is  more  sublime,  or  a  fitter  reply  from  earth  to 
the  thunder.  The  railway  carriages  of  this  mechanical  age  are 
the  conductors  of  the  fire  of  intellect  and  passion — and  its  steam¬ 
boats  may  be  loaded  with  thunderbolts,  as  well  as  with  bullocks 
or  yarn.  The  great  American  ship  is  but  a  machine  ;  and  yet 
how  poetical  it  becomes,  as  it  walks  the  waters  of  the  summer 
sea,  or  wrestles,  like  a  demon  of  kindred  power,  with  the  angry 
billows.  Mechanism,  indeed,  may  be  called  the  short-hand  of 
poetry,  concentrating  its  force  and  facilitating  its  operations. 

But  this  is  an  ‘  age  too  late.’  So  doubted  Milton,  while  the 
shadow  of  Shakspere  had  scarce  left  the  earth,  and  while  he 
himself  was  writing  the  greatest  epic  the  world  ever  saw.  And 
so  any  one  may  say,  provided  he  does  not  mutilate  or  restrain 
his  genius  in  consequence.  We  have  reason  to  bless  Providence 
that  Milton  did  not  act  upon  his  hasty  peradventure.  But  some 
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will  attempt  to  prove  its  truth,  by  saying  that  the  field  of  poctrv 
is  limited — that  the  first  cultivators  will  probably  exhaust  it,  and 
that,  in  fact,  a  decline  in  Poetry  has  been  observed — the  first 
poets  being  uniformly  the  best.  But  we  deny  that  the  field  of 
poetry  is  limited.  That  is  nature  and  the  deep  heart  of  man  ;  or, 
more  correctly,  the  field  of  poetry  is  human  nature,  and  the 
external  universe,  multiplied  indefinitely  by  the  imagination. 
T'his,  surely,  is  a  wide  enough  territory.  Where  shall  poetry, 
if  sent  forth  like  Noah’s  dove,  fail  to  find  a  resting-place  !  Each 
new  fact  in  the  history  of  man  and  nature  is  a  fact  for  it — suited 
to  its  purposes,  and  awaiting  its  consecration. 

‘  The  great  writers  have  exhausted  it.’  True,  they  have 
exhausted,  speaking  generally,  the  topics  they  have  handled. 
Few  will  think  of  attempting  the  ‘  Fall  of  Man’  after  Milton — 
and  Dryden  and  Galt,  alone,  have  dared,  to  their  own  disgrace, 
to  burst  within  Shaksperc’s  magic  circle.  But  the  great  poets 
have  not  verily  occupied  the  entire  field  of  poetry — have  not 
counted  all  the  beatings  of  the  human  heart — have  not  lighted 
on  all  those  places  whence  poetry,  like  water  from  the  smitten 
rock,  rushes  at  the  touch  of  genius — have  not  exhausted  all  the 
‘  riches  fineless  ’  which  garnish  the  universe — nay,  they  have 
multiplied  them  infinitely,  and  shed  on  them  a  deeper  radiance, 
'i'he  more  poetry  there  is,  the  more  there  must  be.  A  good  criti¬ 
cism  on  a  great  poem  becomes  a  poem  itself.  It  is  the  essence  of 
poetry  to  increase  and  multiply — to  create  an  echo  and  shadow 
of  its  own  power,  even  as  the  voice  of  the  cataract  summons  the 
spirits  of  the  wilderness  to  return  it  in  thunder.  As  truly  say 
that  storms  can  exhaust  the  sky,  as  that  poems  can  exhaust  the 
blue  dome  of  poesy.  We  doubt,  too,  the  dictum  that  the 
earliest  ])oets  are  uniformly  the  best.  Who  knows  not  that 
many  prefer  Eschylus  to  Homer;  and  many,  Virgil  to  Lucretius; 
and  many,  Milton  to  Shakspcrc ;  and  that  a  nation  sets  Goethe 
above  all  men,  save  Shakspcrc ;  and  has  not  the  toast  be  en 
actually  given,  ‘  'I'o  the  two  greatest  of  poets — Shakspcrc  and 
Byron  To  settle  the  endless  questions  connected  with 
such  a  topic  by  any  dogmatical  assertion  of  the  superiority  of 
early  poets,  is  obviously  impossible. 

But  ‘  the  age  will  not  no>v  read  poetry.’  True,  it  will  not 
read  whatever  bears  the  name  :  it  will  not  read  nursery'  themes ; 
nor  tenth-rate  imitations  of  tenth-rate  imitations  of  Byron,  Scott, 
or  Wordsworth  ;  nor  the  eflusions  either  of  my'stical  cant,  or  of 
respectable  commonplace ;  nor  yet  very  willingly  the  study- 
sweepings  of  reputed  men,  who  deem,  in  their  complacency,  that 
the  world  is  gaping  for  the  rinsings  of  their  intellect.  But  it 
will  read  genuine  poetry,  if  it  be  accommodated  to  the  wants  of 
the  age,  and  if  it  be  fairly  brought  before  it.  '  \  ain  to  cast 
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pciirls  before  swine  !’  Try  it !  Cast  down  the  pearls  before  you 
call  the  men  of  the  age  swine.  In  truth,  seldom  had  a  true  and 
new  poet  a  fairer  field,  or  the  prospect  of  a  wider  favour,  than  at 
this  very  time.  The  age  remembers  that  many  of  those  poets  it 
now  delights  to  honour,  were  at  first  received  with  obloquy  or 
neglect.  It  is  not  so  likely  to  renew  the  disgraceful  sin,  since  it 
recollects  the  disgraceful  repentance.  It  is  becoming  wide 
awake,  and  is  ready  to  recognise  every  symptom  of  original 
power.  The  reviews  and  literary  journals  are  still,  indeed,  com¬ 
paratively  an  unfair  medium  ;  but,  by  their  multitude  and  their 
contradictions,  have  neutralized  each  other’s  power,  and  rendered 
the  public  less  willing  and  less  apt  to  be  bullied  or  blackguarded 
out  of  its  senses.  Were  llazlitt  alive  now,  and  called,  by  any 
miserable  scribbler  in  the  ‘  Athenaeum  ’  or  ‘  Spectator,’  a  dunce, 
he  could  laugh  in  his  face  ;  instead  of  retiring  as  he  did,  perhaps 
hunger-bitten,  to  bleed  out  his  heart’s  blood  in  secret.  Were 
Shelley  now  called  in  ^  Blackwood  ’  a  madman,  and  Keats  a 
mannikin,  they  would  be  as  much  disturbed  by  it  as  the  moon 
at  the  baying  of  a  Lapland  wolf.  The  good  old  art,  in  short, 
of  writing  an  author  up  or  down,  is  dying  hard,  but  dying  fast ; 
and  the  public  is  beginning  to  follow  the  strange,  new  fashion 
of  discarding  its  timid,  or  truculent,  or  too-much-scasoned 
tasters,  and  judging  for  itself.  W  c  have  often  imaged  to  our¬ 
selves  the  rapture  with  which  a  poet,  of  proper  proportions  and 
due  culture,  if  writing  in  his  age’s  spirit,  would  be  received  in 
an  age  when  the  works  of  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth,  and  Keats, 
are  so  widely  read  and  thoroughly  appreciated.  lie  would  find 
it  ‘all  car.’ 

Great  things,  how'ever,  must  be  done  by  the  man  who  cherishes 
this  high  ambition,  lie  must  not  only  be  at  once  a  genius  and 
an  artist,  but  his  art  and  his  genius  must  be  proportioned,  witli 
chemical  exactness,  to  each  other.  He  must  not  only  be  a  poet, 
but  have  a  distinct  mission  and  message,  savouring  of  the 
prophetic — he  must  say,  as  well  as  sing.  He  must  use  his 
poetic  powers  as  wonders  attesting  the  purpose  for  which  he 
speaks — not  as  mere  bravados  of  ostentatious  power.  He  must, 
while  feeling  the  beauty,  the  charm,  and  the  meaning  of 
mysticism,  stand  above  it,  on  a  clear  and  sunlit  peak,  and  incline 
rather  to  the  classical  and  masculine,  than  to  the  abstract  and 
transcendental.  His  genius  should  be  less  epic  and  didactic, 
than  lyrical  and  popular.  He  should  be  not  so  much  the  Homer 
as  the  Tyrtajus  of  this  strange  time.  He  should  have  sung  over 
to  himself  the  deep  controversies  of  his  age,  and  sought  to  reduce 
them  into  an  unique  and  intelligible  harmony.  Into  scales  of 
doubt,  ecjually  balanced,  he  should  be  ready  to  throw  his  lyre, 
as  a  makeweight.  Not  a  partizan  either  of  the  old  or  the  new. 
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he  should  seek  to  set  in  song  the  numerous  points  in  which  they 
agree,  and  strive  to  produce  a  glorious  synthesis  between  them. 
He  should  stand  (as  on  a  broad  platform)  on  the  identity  and 
eternity  of  all  that  is  good  and  true — on  the  fact  that  ‘  faiths 
never  die,  but  are  only  translated  ’ — on  the  fact  that  beauty 
physical  and  beauty  moral  are  in  heart  the  same  ;  and  that  Chris¬ 
tianity,  as  rightly  understood,  is  at  once  the  root  and  the  flower  of 
all  truth — and,  standing  on  this,  should  sing  his  fearless  strains 
to  the  world.  He  should  have  a  high  idea  of  his  art — counting 
it  a  lower  inspiration,  a  sacred  trust,  a  minor  grace — a  plant 
from  a  seed  originally  dropped  out  of  the  paradise  of  God! 
He  should  find  in  it  a  work,  tand  not  a  recreation — an  affair  of 
life,  not  of  moments  of  leisure.  And  while  appealing,  by  his 
earnestness,  his  faith,  his  holiness,  his  genius,  to  the  imagination, 
the  heart,  and  the  conscience  of  man,  he  should  possess,  or 
attain  to,  the  mechanical  ingenuity  that  can  satisfy  man’s  con¬ 
structive  understanding,  the  elegance  that  can  please  his  sensuous 
taste,  the  fluency  that  can  blend  ease  with  instruction,  and  the 
music  that  can  touch  through  the  ear  the  inner  springs  of  his 
being.  Heart  and  genius,  art  and  nature,  sympathy  with  man 
and  God,  love  of  the  beautiful  apparition  of  the  universe,  and  of 
that  divine  halo  of  Christianity  which  surrounds  its  head,  must 
be  united  in  our  poet.  He  should  conjoin  Byron’s  energy — 
better  controlled  ;  Shelley’s  earnestness  —  better  instructed ; 
Keats’s  sensibility — guarded  and  armed;  Wordsworth’s  Chris¬ 
tianized  love  of  Nature;  and  Coleridge’s  Christianized  view  of 
philosophy — to  his  own  fancy,  language,  melody,  and  purpose  ; 
a  lofty  ideal  of  man  the  spirit,  to  a  deep  sympathy  with  man  the 
worm,  toiling,  eating,  drinking,  struggling,  falling,  rising,  and 
progressing,  amid  his  actual  environments ;  and  become  the 
Magnus  Apollo  of  our  present  age. 

Perhaps  we  have  fixed  the  standard  too  high,  and  forced  a 
renewal  of  the  exclamation  in  Rasselas,  ‘  Thou  hast  convinced 
me  that  no  man  can  ever  be  a  poet  ’ — or,  at  least,  the  poet  thus 
described.  But  nothing,  we  are  persuaded,  is  in  the  imagination 
which  may  not  be  in  the  fact.  Had  we  defined  a  Shakspere  ere 
he  arose,  ‘  impossible  ’  had  been  the  cry.  It  must,  too,  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  hitherto  we  have  no  rising,  or  nearly-risen,  poet,  who 
answers  fully  to  our  ideal.  Macaulay  and  Aytoun  are  content 
with  being  brilliant  ballad-singers — they  never  seek  to  touch  the 
deeper  spiritual  chords  of  our  being.  Tennyson’s  exquisite 
genius  is  neutralized,  whether  by  fastidiousness  of  taste  or  by 
morbidity  of  temperament — neutralized,  we  mean,  so  far  as  great 
future  achievements  are  concerned.  Emerson’s  undisguised 
Pantheism  casts  a  cold  shade*  over  his  genius  and  his  ])oetry. 
'rhere  is  something  odd,  mystical,  and  shall  we  say  aliected, 
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about  both  the  Brownings,  which  mars  their  general  effect — the 
wine  is  good,  but  the  shape  of  the  cyathus  is  deliberately  queer, 
Samuel  Brown  is  devoted  to  other  pursuits.  Marston’s  very 
elegant,  refined,  and  accomplished  mind,  lacks,  perhaps,  enougn 
of  the  manly,  the  forceful,  and  the  profound.  Bailey  of  ‘  Festus,* 
and  Yendys  of  the  poem  before  us,  are  the  most  likely  candidates 
for  the  vacant  laurel. 

That  Bailey’s  genius  is  all  that  need  be  desired  in  the 
‘coming  poet,’  will  be  contested  by  few  who  have  read  and 
wondered  at  ‘  Festus  ’ — at  its  fire  of  speech,  its  force  of  senti¬ 
ment,  its  music  of  sound,  its  Californian  wealth  of  golden 
imagery  ;  the  infinite  variety  of  its  scenes,  speeches,  and  songs ; 
the  spirit  of  reverence  which  underlies  all  its  liberties,  errors, 
and  extravagances  ;  and  the  originality  which,  like  the  air  of 
a  mountain  summit,  renders  its  perusal  at  first  difficult,  and 
jilmost  deadly,  but  at  last  excites  and  elevates  to  absolute 
intoxication.  It  has,  however,  been  objected  to  it,  that  it  seems 
an  exhaustion  of  the  author’s  mind — that  its  purposeless,  plan¬ 
less  shape  betrays  a  lack  of  constructive  power — that  it  becomes 
almost  polemical  in  its  religious  aspect,  and  gives  up  to  party 
what  w  as  meant  for  mankind — that  it  betrays  a  tendency  toward 
obscure,  mystical  raptures  and  allegorizings,  scarcely  consistent 
with  healthy  manhood  of  mind,  and  wdiich  seems  growing,  as  is 
testified  by  the  ‘  Angel  World  ’ — that  there  is  a  great  gulf  between 
the  powTrs  it  indicates,  and  the  task  of  leading  the  age — and 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  rather  a  prodigious  comet  in  the  poetical 
heavens,  than  either  a  still,  calm  luminary,  or  even  the  curdling 
of  a  future  fair  creation. 

Admitting  the  force  of  much  of  this  criticism,  and  that 
Bailey’s  art  and  aptitude  to  teach  arc  unequal  to  his  native 
power  and  richness  of  mind,  we  are  still  willing  to  wait  for  a 
production  more  matured  than  ‘  Festus,’  and  less  fragmentary 
and  dim  than  the  ‘  Angel  World  ;’  and  till  then,  must  waive  our 
judgment  as  to  wdiether  on  his  head  the  laurel  crow’n  is  transcen- 
dently  to  fiourish. 

But  meanwhile  a  young  voice  has  suddenly  been  uplifted  from 
a  provincial  town  in  England,  crying,  ‘  Hear  me — I  also  am  a 
poet ;  I  aspire,  too,  to  prove  myself  w^orthy  of  being  a  teacher.  I 
aim  at  no  middle  flight,  but  commit  myself  at  once  to  high,  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  daring  song,  and  that,  too,  of  varied  kinds.’  Nor  has  the 
voice  been  despised  or  disregarded.  Some  of  the  most  fastidious 
of  critical  journals  have  already  waxed  enthusiastic  in  his  praise. 
Many  fine  spirits,  both  young  and  old,  have  welcomed  him  w  ith 
acclamation,  «as  his  ow^n  hero  was  admitted,  for  the  sake  of  one 
song,  into  the  society  of  a  band  of  exjiericnced  hards.  Even  the 
few  who  deny — unjustly  and  captiously,  as  it  appears  to  us — the 
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artistic,  admit  the  poetical  merit  of  his  work.  And  we  have  now 
before  us,  not  the  miserable  drudgery  of  weighing  a  would-be 
poet,  but  the  nobler  duty  of  inquiring  how  far  a  man  of  undoubted 
genius,  and  great  artistic  skill,  is  likely  to  fulfil  the  high-raised 
expectations  of  the  period.  The  scene  of  the  ‘  Homan’  is  in 
Italy.  The  hero  is  a  patriot,  filled  and  devoured  by  a  love  for 
the  liberation  of  Italy,  and  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient 
Roman  Republic — ‘  One,  entire,  and  indivisible.’  To  promote 
this  purpose,  he  assumes  the  disguise  of  a  monk ;  and  the  history 
of  his  progress — addressing  now  little  groups,  now  single  indivi¬ 
duals,  and  now  large  multitudes  of  men — at  one  time  captivating, 
unwittingly,  a  young  and  enthusiastic  lady,  by  the  fervour  of 
his  eloquence,  who  delivers  him  from  death  by  suicide — and  at 
another,  shaking  the  walls  of  his  dungeon,  through  the  power  and 
grandeur  of  his  predictions  and  dreams — till  at  last,  as,  after  the 
mockery  of  a  trial,  he  is  led  forth  to  death,  he  hears  the  shout  of 
his  country,  rising  cn  masse — is  the  whole  story  of  the  piece. 
Rut  around  this  slender  thread,  the  author  has  strung  some  of  the 
largest,  richest,  and  most  resplendent  gems  of  poetry  we  have 
seen  for  years. 

Let  us  present  our  readers  with  a  few  passages,  selected  almost 
at  random.  Take  the  ‘  Song  of  the  Dancers  ’  for  its  music : — 

‘  Dancers.  Sing  lowly,  foot  slowly,  oh  why  should  wc  chase 
Tlic  hour  that  gives  heaven  to  this  earthly  embrace  ? 

To-morrow,  to-morrow,  is  dreary  and  lonely ; 

Then  love  as  they  love  who  would  live  to  love  only ! 

Closer  yet,  eyes  of  jet, — breasts  fair  and  sweet ! 

No  eyes  Hash  like  those  eyes  that  flash  as  they  meet ! 

W  eave  brightly,  wear  lightly,  the  warm-woven  chain. 

Love  on  for  to-night  if  we  ne'er  love  again. 

Fond  youths  !  happy  maidens  !  we  are  not  alone  ! 
bright  stc})s  and  sweet  voices  keep  pace  with  our  own. 

Love-lorn  Lusignuolo,  the  soft-sighing  l)reez.e. 

The  rose  with  the  zephyr,  the  wind  with  the  trees. 

While  heaven,  blushing  pleasure,  is  full  of  love-notes, 

Soft  down  the  sweet  measure  the  fairy  world  floats.’ — I’p*  L 

'I'ake  the  Monk’s  Appeal  to  his  /  Mother,  Italy,’  for  its  elo- 
(pience : — 

‘  by  thine  eternal  youth. 

And  cocternal  utterless  dishonour — 

Past,  present,  future,  life  and  death,  all  oaths 
Which  may  bind  earth  and  heaven,  mother,  I  swear  it. 

We  know  wc  have  dishonoured  thee.  We  know 
All  thou  cansl  tell  the  angels.  At  thy  feet. 

The  feet  where  kings  have  trembled,  we  confess. 

And  weep ;  and  only  bid  thee  live,  my  mother. 
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To  sec  how  we  can  die.  Thou  shall  be  free ! 

By  all  our  sins,  and  all  thy  wrongs,  we  swear  it. 

We  swear  it,  mother,  by  the  thousand  omens 
That  heave  this  pregnant  time.  Tempests  for  whom 
The  Alps  lack  wombs — quick  earthquakes — hurricanes 
Tliat  moan  and  chafe,  and  thunder  for  the  light. 

And  must  be  native  here.  Hark,  hark,  the  angel! 

I  sec  the  birthday  in  the  imminent  skies ! 

Clouds  break  in  fire.  Earth  yawns.  The  exulting  thunder 
Shouts  havoc  to  the  whirlwinds.  And  men  hear. 

Amid  the  terrors  of  consenting  storms. 

Floods,  rocking  worlds,  mad  seas,  and  rending  mountains, 
Above  the  infinite  clash,  one  long  great  cry. 

Thou  siialt  be  free  !’ — Pp.  14,  15. 

T’akc  the  few  lines  about  ‘  Truth,’  for  their  depth : — 

‘  Truth  is  the  equal  sun. 

Ripening  no  less  the  hemlock  than  the  vine. 

Truth  is  the  flash  that  turns  aside  no  more 
For  castle  than  for  cot.  Truth  is  a  spear 
Thrown  by  the  blind.  Truth  is  a  Nemesis 
Which  Icadeth  her  beloved  by  the  hand 
Through  all  things ;  giving  him  no  task  to  break 
A  bruised  reed,  but  bidding  him  stand  firm 
Though  she  crush  worlds.’ — Pp.  21,  22. 

'I'ake,  for  its  harrowing  power,  blended  with  beauty,  tlie 
d(‘scription  of  a  ‘  Lost  F'emale,’  symbolizing  the  degradation  of 
Italy,  and  addressed  to  the  heroine  of  the  tale  : — 

‘  Or,  oh  prince's  daughter,  if 
In  some  proud  street,  leaning  'twixt  night  and  day 
From  out  tliy  palace  balcony  to  meet 
'riic  breeze — that  tempted  by  the  hush  of  eve, 

Steals  from  the  fields  about  a  city’s  shows. 

And  like  a  lost  child,  scared  with  wondering,  flies 
From  side  to  side  in  touching  trust  and  terror. 

Crying  sweet  country  names  and  dropping  flowers — 

Leaning  to  meet  that  breeze,  and  looking  down 
To  the  so  silent  city,  if  below. 

With  dress  disordered  and  dishevelled  passions 
Streaming  from  desperate  eyes  that  flash  and  flicker 
Like  corpse-lights,  (eyes  that  once  were  known  on  high, 
Morning  and  night,  as  welcome  there  as  thine,) 

And  brow  of  trodden  snow,  and  form  majestic 

That  might  have  walked  unchallenged  through  the  skies, 

And  reckless  feet,  fitful  with  wine  and  woe. 

And  songs  of  revel  that  fall  dead  about 
Her  ruined  beauty — sadder  than  a  wail — 

(  Vs  if  the  sw'eet  maternal  eve  for  pity 

Took  out  the  joy,  and,  with  a  blush  of  twilight. 
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Uncrowned  the  Bacchanal) — some  outraged  sister 
Passcth,  be  patient,  think  upon  yon  heaven. 

Where  angels  hail  the  Magdalen,  look  down 

Upon  that  life  in  death  and  say — My  country!’ — P.  36. 

'lake,  for  its  wondrous  pathos  and  truths  the  description  of 
‘  1  nfancy  : ' — 

‘  Thou  little  child. 

Thy  mother’s  joy,  thy  father's  hope — thou  bright 

Pure  dwelling  where  two  fond  hearts  keep  their  gladness — 

Thou  little  potentate  of  love,  who  comest 
With  solemn  sweet  dominion  to  the  old. 

Who  see  thee  in  thy  merry  fancies  charged 
With  the  grave  embassage  of  that  dear  past. 

When  they  were  young  like  thee — thou  vindication 
Of  God — thou  living  witness  against  all  men 
Who  have  been  babes — thou  everlasting  promise 
Which  no  man  keeps — thou  portrait  of  our  nature. 

Which  in  despair  and  pride  we  scorn  and  worship.’ — Pp.  71,  72. 

But  time  would  fail  us  to  quote,  or  even  indicate,  a  tithe  of 
the  beautiful,  melting,  and  magnificent  passages  in  this  noble 
‘  Roman.’  A\  e  would  merely  request  the  reader’s  attention  to 
the  whole  of  the  sixth  scene ;  to  the  ballad,  a  most  exquisite  and 
pathetic  one,  entitled  the  ‘  Winter’s  Night ;’  to  the  ‘  Vision  of 
Quirinus,’  a  piece  of  powerful  and  condensed  imagination ;  and, 
best  of  all,  to  the  ‘  Dream  of  the  Coliseum,’  in  scene  viii. — a 
dream  which  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  that  of  Sarda- 
napalus. 

But  it  is  not  the  brilliance  of  occasional  parts  and  passages 
alone,  which  justifies  us  in  pronouncing  the  ‘  Roman’  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  production.  We  look  at  it  as  a  whole,  and  thus  regard¬ 
ing  it,  we  find — first,  a  wondrous  freedom  from  faults,  major  or 
minor,  juvenile  or  non-juvenile ;  wondrous,  inasmuch  as  the 
author  is  still  very  young,  not  many  years,  indeed,  in  advance  of 
his  majority.  There  is  exaggeration,  we  grant,  in  passages,  but 
it  is  exaggeration  as  essential  to  the  circumstances  and  the 
characters  as  Lear’s  insane  language  is  to  his  madness,  or 
Othello’s  turbid  tide  of  figures  to  his  jealousy.  The  hero — an 
enthusiast — speaks  always  in  enthusiastic  terms  ;  but  of  extrava¬ 
gance  we  find  little,  and  of  absurdity  or  affectation  none.  Dif¬ 
fusion  there  is,  but  it  is  often  the  beautiful  diffusion  of  one  who 
dallies  with  beloved  thoughts,  and  w  ill  not  let  them  go  till  they 
have  told  them  all  that  is  in  their  heart.  And  ever  and  anon 
w  e  meet  with  strong  single  lines  and  separate  sentences,  con¬ 
taining  truth  and  fancy  concentrated  as  ‘  lion’s  marrow  .’ 

Take  a  few  specimens.  Of  Italy  he  says: — 
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‘  She  wraps  the  purple  roiiml  her  outraged  breavSt, 

And  even  in  fetters  cannot  be  a  slave.* 

Agiiin,  she 

‘  Stands  manacled  before  the  world,  and  bears 
Two  hemispheres — innumerable  wrongs, 

Illimitable  glories.’ 

‘  The  soul  never 

Can  twice  be  virgin — the  eye  that  strikes 
Upon  the  hidden  path  to  the  unseen 
Is  henceforth  for  two  worlds.’ 

‘  To  both  worlds 

— The  inner  and  the  outer — wc  come  naked. 

The  very  noblest  heart  on  earth,  hath  oft 
No  better  lot  than  to  deserve' 

‘  Before  every  man  the  w»orld  of  beauty. 

Like  a  great  artist,  standeth  night  and  day 
With  patient  hand  retouching  in  the  heart 
God’s  defaced  image.’ 

‘  Rude  heaps  that  had  been  cities  clad  the  ground 
With  history.’ 

‘  Strange  fragments 

Of  forms  once  held  divine,  and  still,  like  any  els. 
Immortal  everywhere' 

‘  The  poet. 

In  some  rapt  moment  of  intense  attendance. 

The  skies  being  genial,  and  the  earthly  air 
Propitious,  catches  on  the  inward  ear 
The  awful  and  unutterable  meanings 
Of  a  divine  soliloquy.’ 

‘  The  very  stars  themselves  are  nearer  to  us  than  to-morrow.’ 

‘  The  great  man  ...  is  set 
Among  us  pigmies,  with  a  hcavenlier  stature. 

And  brighter  face  than  ours,  that  we  must  leap 
Even  to  smite  it' 

‘  Great  merchants,  men 
Who  dealt  in  kingdoms  ;  ruddy  aruspex. 

And  pale  philosopher,  who  bent  beneath 
The  keys  of  wisdom.’ 

‘  The  Coliseum  .  .  .  stood  out  dark 
With  thoughts  of  ages :  like  some  mighty  captive 
Upon  his  deathbed  in  a  Christian  land. 

And  lying,  through  the  chant  of  Psalm  and  Creed 
Unshriven  and  stern,  with  peace  upon  his  brow, 

A  no  on  his  lips  strange  gods.’ 
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Our  readers  must  perceive  from  such  extracts,  that  our  author 
belongs  more  to  the  masculine  than  to  the  mystic  school.  Deep 
in  thought,  he  is  clear  in  language  and  in  purpose.  Since 
Byron’s  dramas,  we  have  seldom  had  such  fiery  and  vigorous 
verse,  lie  blends  the  strong  wdth  the  tender,  in  natural  and 
sweet  proportions.  His  genius,  too,  vaults  into  the  lyric  motion 
with  very  great  ease  and  mastery.  He  is  a  minstrel  as  well  as  a 
bard,  and  has  shown  power  over  almost  every  form  of  lyrical 
composition.  His  sentiment  is  clear  without  being  common¬ 
place,  original,  yet  not  extravagant,  and  betokens,  as  well  as  his 
style,  a  masculine  health,  maturity,  and  completeness,  rarely  to 
be  met  with  in  a  first  attempt.  Above  all,  his  tone  of  mind, 
while  sympathizing  to  rapture  with  the  liberal  progress  of  the 
age,  is  that  of  one  who  feels  the  eternal  divinity  and  paramount 
power  of  the  Christian  religion ;  that  what  God  has  once  pro¬ 
nounced  true  can  never  become  a  lie ;  that  what  was  once  really 
alive  may  change,  but  can  never  die ;  that  Christianity  is  a  fact, 
great,  real,  and  permanent,  as  birth  or  death ;  and  that  its  seem¬ 
ing  decay  is  only  the  symptom  that  it  is  putting  off  the  old  skin, 
and  about  to  renew  its  mighty  youth. 

We  have  thus  found  many,  if  not  all,  the  qualities  of  our  ideal 
poet  united  in  the  author  of  the  ‘  Roman,’  and  arc  not  ashamed 
to  say  that  we  expect  more  from  him  than  from  any  other  of  our 
rising  ‘  Sons  of  the  Morning.’  But  he  must  work  and  walk 
worthy  of  his  high  vocation,  and  of  the  hopes  which  now  lie 
upon  him — hopes  which  must  either  be  the  ribands  of  his  crown 
or  the  cords  of  his  sacrifice.  He  must  discard  his  tendency  to 
dilfusion,  and  break  in  that  demon-steed  of  eloquence,  who 
sometimes  is  apt  to  run  away  with  him.  He  must  give  us  next, 
not  scattered  scenes,  but  a  w  hole  epic,  the  middle  of  which  shall 
be  as  obvious  as  the  beginning  or  the  end.  He  should,  in  his 
next  w'ork,  seek  less  to  please,  startle,  or  gain  an  audience,  than 
to  tell  them  in  thunder  and  in  music  wdiat  they  ought  to  believe 
and  to  do.  Thus  acting,  he  may  ‘fill  his  crescent-sphere;’ 
revive  the  pow  er  and  glory  of  song  ;  give  voice  to  a  great  dumb 
struggle  in  the  mind  of  the  age ;  rescue  the  lyre  from  the  camp 
of  the  Bhilistines,  where  it  has  been  but  too  long  detained  ;  and 
render  possible  the  hope,  that  the  day  shall  come  wdicn  again,  as 
formerly,  the  names  ‘  of  poet  and  of  prophet  are  the  same.’ 
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Art.  III. — Foot-Prints  of  the  Creator,  By  Hugh  Miller.  Johnstone 
and  Hunter,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

It  is  shrewdly  observed  by  the  author  of  this  work,  that  the 
great  struggle  of  our  time  is,  Law  versus  Miracle.  If  we  have 
not  actually  arrived  at  this  point,  no  one  watchful  of  the  ])rogrcss 
of  events  and  opinions  will  doubt  that  we  are  fast  approaching 
it.  The  battle-ground  of  truth  is,  in  a  great  measure,  changed. 
New’  combatants  have  entered  the  held;  >vca])ons  of  a  different 
mould  are  in  use ;  but  the  object  aimed  at  is  the  same — the  sub¬ 
jugation  of  Evangelism,  the  triumph  of  the  system  of  Nature 
over  that  of  llevelation. 

I'he  o])ponents  of  Christianity,  as  a  system  perfect,  and  of 
divine  authority,  have  quitted  the  held  of  metaphysics  ;  and  even 
the  moral  argument  is  now'  generally  given  up.  In  the  writings 
of  this  class,  you  will,  indeed,  find  arguments  of  a  metaphysical 
cast,  used  relatively  to  the  existence  of  (iod,  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  the  future  state,  and  so  on  ;  but  w  hilst  these  ideas,  and 
others  of  a  kindred  nature,  hnd  a  ])lace  in  their  ])hilosophy,  they 
are  also  most  certainly  and  most  clearly  embodied  in  the  Bible, 
fhe  most  intelligent  sceptics  arc  forward  to  extol  the  (‘xcellcncy 
of  the  characters  brought  before  us  in  this  book,  and  frankly 
admit  the  high  moral  tendency  of  the  ])recepts  it  contains,  'fhose 
who  lead  on  the  forces  of  the  (hiemy  are  still  real  or  would-be 
]>hilosophers  ;  but  they  are  philosophers  of  a  diiferent  school, 
and  their  energies  are  excrcisi^d  in  a  different  direction.  It  is 
from  the  facts  of  ])hysical  science  that  the  chief  arguments  in 
use  at  the  ])resent  time  against  Kevclation  are  derived.  It  is  from 
this  storehouse  that  the  w’capons  of  keenest  edge  .and  deadliest 
thrust  are  drawn.  Men  who  had  not  the  skill  to  wield  the 
other,  can  w’icld  these  with  great  dexterity  and  effect.  Multi¬ 
tudes  will  quail  before  a  fact,  real  or  siipposed,  who  would 
remain  ])roof  .against  a  metaphysical  argument,  however  well 
]>ut.  An  astronomical  phenomenon,  or  a  geological  discovery, 
w  ill  do  more  mischief,  in  the  hands  of  such  men  as  l^amarck 
and  Erofessor  Oken,  than  the  subtle  argumcaits  of  D.avid  Hume. 

M  e  do  not  .admit  that  there  exists  antagonism  between  Nature 
and  llevelation.  It  is  the  object  of  our  opponents  to  assert  th.at 
there  docs  ;  but  they  fail  to  prove  tlicir  assertion.  They  have, 
indeed,  proved  that  certain  contracted  ideas,  believed  by  mtany 
to  be  taught  in  the  Bible,  are  contradicted  and  (  xploded  by  the 
discoveries  of  science ;  but  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
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contradiction  and  refutation  of  the  real  sentiments  of  the  book. 
The  idea  of  the  universe,  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  members 
of  the  solar  system,  the  age  of  the  earth,  and  the  introduction  of 
death  into  this  fair  world  before  the  fall  of  man,  are  points  on 
which  advancing  science  is  throwing  strange  but  brilliant  light. 
On  these  points,  the  friends  of  the  Bible  must  change  or  enlarge 
their  views ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  truth  to 
observe,  that  this  necessary  process  is  going  steadily  forward. 
But,  when  all  the  light  which  science  can  impart  is  received — 
when  the  universe  is  felt  to  be,  to  us,  infinite — when  this  globe 
is  known  to  be  but  a  point,  in  comparison  with  many  of  those 
stars  that  sparkle  in  the  heavens — when  the  earth  is  admitted  to 
have  passed  through  many  unmeasured  epochs,  previous  to  the 
creation  of  man,  and  preparatory  to  its  becoming  his  habitation 
— when  decay  and  dissolution  are  acknowledged  to  be  necessary 
conditions  of  life,  and  death  is  seen  carrying  havoc  through  all 
the  tribes  of  animated  nature,  long  before  there  existed  a  rational 
creature  to  question  the  authority  of  the  Creator — what  is  gained 
to  the  sceptical  philosophy,  and  what  is  lost  to  the  Bible? 
Nothing !  The  Bible  ideas  remain  untouched ;  the  Bible  phrase¬ 
ology  assumes  a  grander  aspect.  It  is  still  true,  that  ‘  in  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.’  It  is  still 
true,  that  man  was  late  in  being  placed  upon  this  globe.  It  is 
still  true,  that  death  is  the  punishment  for  man’s  transgression, 
and  that  every  member  of  the  race  is,  before  he  undergoes  a 
spiritual  change,  destitute  of  the  image  of  God.* 

The  struggle  of  the  present  age  is.  Law  versus  Miracle ; — the 
miracle  of  the  first  grand  act  of  creation — the  miracle  of  each 
succeeding  act  of  interposition  on  the  part  of  God,  when  new, 
and  higher  forms  of  life  were  to  be  placed  upon  the  earth,  as  the 
science  of  geology  tells ;  and  the  whole  class  of  miracles  which 
stamp  the  Bible  as  a  book  of  supernatural  origin,  and  possessed 
of  divine  authority.  Hear  what  W.  J.  Fox  affirms  (he  does 
not  prove  it),  than  whom  the  new  school  of  philosophy  boasts 
not  a  more  eloquent  teacher : — ‘  The  notion  of  law,  universal  law, 
in  nature,  when  once  it  arises,  and  is  clearly  apprehended, 
brings  what  is  called  creation  within  the  same  category  as  the 
events  by  which  it  is  followed ;  it  sees  in  them  all  developments, 
and  developments  only — the  one  infinite,  universal,  and  eternal, 
the  great  Original,  and  all  else  modifications  and  manifestations.’f 

•  The  reader  who  desires  to  see  the  general  question  of  the  connexion 
between  science  and  Scripture  treated,  in  what  appears  to  us  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  way,  is  referred  to  tne  very  able  work  of  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  on  ‘  Geology 
and  Scripture.*  For  a  more  elementary  and  popular  view  of  the  same 
miestion,  we  refer  to  a  little  work  entitled,  *  The  Mosaic  Creation  viewed  in 
tne  light  of  Modem  Geology,*  published  in  Glasgow,  by  Maclehose. 

t  The  lieligious  Idea,  p.  97. 
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The  development  theory  of  the  ‘  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History 
of  Creation,’  is  just  a  popular  amplification  of  the  idea  embodied 
in  the  above  sentence ;  or  rather,  this  sentence  is  the  essence  of 
that  theory.  And  are  not  our  German  neighbours  busy,  and 
not  a  few  in  our  own  country  are  engaged  in  the  same  work, 
exorcising  miracles  from  the  text  of  Scripture,  expounding  them 
on  natural  principles,  or  throwing  around  them  the  haze  of 
historic  twilight,  and  classing  them  in  the  category  of  myths  ? 
Would  that  Christians  were  better  equipped  to  meet  the  enemy 
on  his  chosen  ground  ! 

The  parties  who  occupy  this  ground,  apply  their  theory  to  all 
truth,  physical,  moral,  and  spiritual.  The  whole  is  according  to 
law — a  three-fold  series  of  magnificent  developments.  Now,  no 
intelligent  Christian  will  deny,  that  there  is  law  and  order  alike 
in  the  natural  and  moral  world ;  and  that,  in  an  important  sense, 
we  may  rightly  apply  to  both  the  term  ‘  development,’  explica¬ 
tive  of  certain  grand  processes,  completed,  or  in  progress.  The 
true  theory  of  development,  as  it  is  obtained  from  a  wide  induc¬ 
tion  of  facts,  we  shall,  in  due  time,  place  before  the  reader; 
meanwhile,  we  cannot  but  remark  that  a  peculiar  difliculty  be¬ 
sets  those  who  defend  the  ancient  truth.  It  is  admitted  that 
there  is  law  and  development ;  but  there  is  something  more, 
there  is  creation  and  miracle.  The  men  of  progress  ask  :  If  there 
is  law,  what  need  is  there  for  miracle,  and  where  can  it  find 
place  ? — if  there  is  development,  what  need  is  there  for  special 
acts  of  creation,  and  at  what  stages  in  the  geological  processes 
can  you  insert  them  ?  The  world  is  fist  coming  to  the  belief, 
they  affirm,  that  it  is  all  law  and  development,  and  nothing  more. 
Now,  we  certainly  do  not  mean  to  admit,  that  it  cannot  be  proved 
that  miracles  and  acts  of  creation  have  been  ;  but  what  we  mean 
to  say  is  this,  namely,  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  prove  the  latter,  as 
it  is  to  affirm  the  former.  Multitudes  will  be  carried  away  by 
the  affirmation,  who  would  turn  a  deaf  car  to  your  reasoning. 

Our  object,  in  this  article,  is  to  furnish  the  evidence  derived 
from  one  department  of  nature — namely.  Geology — in  favour  of 
the  old  truth  ;  and  against  the  comparatively  recent  theory  of 
development,  as  advanced  and  defended  in  the  ‘  V estiges  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Creation.’  We  are  incited  to  this  under¬ 
taking  by  the  appearance  of  the  work  before  us  ;  and  shall  be 
guided  in  our  line  of  defence,  attack,  and  illustration,  in  great 
part,  by  the  plan  which  the  author  follows. 

The  advocates  of  the  development  hypothesis  appeal  to  the 
science  of  geology.  There,  they  assert,  the  evidence  is  full  and 
decisive  in  favour  of  their  idea,  and  it  is  patent  to  all.  The  con¬ 
fident  boldness  with  which  this  assertion  has  been  made,  may 
have  disconcerted  those  friends  of  Bible-truth  who  are  un- 
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acquainted  with  the  science ;  but  let  them  gather  courage,  and 
put  from  them  all  apprehension — for  they  may  rest  assured,  that 
it  is,  as  we  shall  speedily  show,  nothing  better  than  vain  boasting. 

Of  the  four  great  classes  of  vertebrate  creatures,  the  fishes 
appear  first  in  the  geological  formations.  They  were  the  earliest 
created  of  all  the  vertebrata,  and  existed  for  ages  previous  to  the 
others.  Innumerable  species,  and  many  genera,  had  lived  their 
destined  periods,  and  been  swept  away ;  nay,  whole  families 
had  perished,  and  left  not  a  single  representative  among  the 
denizens  of  the  ocean,  before  the  reptilian  dynasty  had  sprung 
up,  at  God’s  omnipotent  ‘  bidding,  to  assume  the  sovereignty 
over  the  elder  but  inferior  tribes.  The  knowledge  of  their 
very  existence  was  hid  till  recently.  Geology  drew  aside  the 
veil,  and  allowed  us  to  look  back  upon  the  scene  when  no 
creature  higher  in  the  scale  of  existence  than  fishes,  had  yet  been 
placed  upon  the  earth.  But  how  numerous  were  they,  how 
fantastic  their  shapes,  how  gigantic  the  j)roportions  of  some  of 
them,  and  how^  beautiful  were  they  all !  It  has  introduced  us  to 
a  storehouse  wide  and  long ;  and  full  of  all  sorts  of  organic 
forms,  and  shields  of  creatures,  that  in  these  ancient  times, 
reigned  monarchs  of  the  ocean. 

The  class  of  fishes  divides  itself  naturally  into  two  scries, 
namely,  the  cartilaginous  and  the  osseous.  ‘  The  osseous  em¬ 
braces  that  vast  assemblage  which  naturalists  describe  as  fishes, 
properly  so  called ;  and  whose  skeletons,  like  those  of  mam¬ 
malia,  birds,  and  reptiles,  arc  composed  chiefiy  of  a  calcareous 
earth,  pervading  an  organic  base.  Hence  the  durability  oi 
their  remains.  In  the  cartilaginous  series,  on  the  contrary,  the 
skeleton  contains  scarce  any  of  this  earth  ;  it  is  a  framework  ot 
indurated  animal  matter,  clastic,  semi-transparent,  yielding  easily 
to  the  knife,  and,  like  mere  animal  substances,  inevitably  subject 
to  decay.  I  have  seen  the  large  cartilaginous  skeleton  ol  a  shark 
lost  in  a  mass  of  putrefaction  in  less  than  a  fortnight.  1  have 
found  the  minutest  bones  of  the  osseous  ichthyolites  of  the  Lias 
entire  after  the  lapse  of  unnumbered  centuries.’*  These  two 
series  of  fishes  do  not  exist  in  succession  ;  they  w’cre  contempo¬ 
rary.  They  do  not  constitute  one  line  prolonged ;  they  rather 
exist  as  parallel  lines.  'J'he  cartilaginous  line  extends  further 
than  the  other,  in  both  directions ;  it  goes  lower,  and  it  rises 
higher — that  is,  there  arc  genera  belonging  to  this  great  series 
lower  in  the  scale  of  organization,  and  there  arc  genera  higher 
in  the  scale  than  any  belonging  to  the  osseous  series,  ihe 
cartilaginous  fishes  arc  not  so  ])rolific  as  the  osseous  ;  they  are 
not  so  numerous  in  genera  and  families  ;  but  they  stretch  over  a 
greater  number  of  degrees  in  the  scale  of  organization. 

•  Miller’s  Old  Hed  Sandstone,  pp.  85,  88. 
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Irrespective  of  this  double  series  (of  Cuvier),  the  class  of 
fishes  is  arranged  into  four  orders.  In  this  very  brief  statement, 
preparatory  to  the  entering  upon  our  argument,  we  follow  the 
classification  of  Agassiz,  in  preference  to  that  of  Cuvier.  There 
are  recent  modifications  even  of  this  theory,  which  promise  to  be 
of  assistance  to  the  naturalist,  but  to  these  we  need  not  at 
present  refer.  Agassiz  arranges  the  class  of  fishes  into  four 
orders,  according  to  the  peculiarity  of  their  scales.  The  first  is 
called  Placoid,  from  the  Greek  for  broad  plate.  The  scales  of 
this  order  are  enamelled,  but  are  very  irregular,  sometimes  being 
large,  and  sometimes  being  reduced  to  small  ])oints.  The  second 
is  called  Ganoid^  from  the  Greek  word  splendour.  The  scales  of 
this  order  are  angular,  composed  internally  of  bone,  and  coated 
with  enamel.  The  third  is  called  Ctenoid ,  from  the  Greek 
for  comb.  The  scale  of  this  order  is  not  coated  with  enamel  ; 
and  the  outer  edge  is  jagged  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  The  fourth 
is  called  Cycloid,  from  the  Greek  for  circle.  The  scales  of  this 
order  are  smooth  and  simple  at  the  margin.  The  third  and 
fourth  orders  include  almost  the  whole  number  of  existing 
species  ;  it  is  with  the  first  and  second  that  we  have  to  do  at 
present,  as  they  include  all  those  ancient  organisms,  the  accurate 
examination  of  which  must  result  either  in  the  establishment  or 
overthrow  of  the  theory  of  dcvelo])ment. 

There  are  two  arguments,  to  which  we  ask  the  careful  attention 
of  our  readers,  connected  with  this  department  of  our  subject. 
We  confine  ourselves  to  the  fishes  of  the  Palceozoic  period. 
There  is  the  argument  from  size,  and  the  argument  from 
organization. 

1.  The  Argument  f  rom  Size. — At  first  view  this  argument  may 
not  assume  an  aspect  of  much  importance.  A  creature  may  be 
large,  or  it  may  be  small,  one  may  think,  without  altering  the 
matter  much  either  way.  True,  but  some  things,  trivial  in  them¬ 
selves,  become  of  importance  by  reason  of  circumstances,  or  by 
reason  of  the  use  which  may  be  made  of  them.  The  advocates 
of  the  development  hypothesis  have  chosen  to  occuj)y  ground, 
which  leads  them  to  attach  a  somewhat  fictitious  value  to  this 
argument.  But  having  chosen  this  ground,  it  is  the  part  of  the 
defenders  of  'J'ruth  to  meet  them  there,  iind  if  it  may  be,  to  dis¬ 
comfit  them  with  their  own  weapons.  The  importance  of  the 
argument  will  immediately  appear. 

‘  No  organism,’  says  Professor  Oken,  ‘  is,  nor  ever  has  been 
created,  which  is  not  microscopic,  ^^'hatever  is  larger  has  not 
been  created,  but  developed.  Man  has  not  been  created,  but 
developed.’  No  one  acquainted  with  the  ‘  V  estiges,’  needs  to 
be  informed,  that  the  author  of  that  work  starts  from  the  same 
point.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle,  then,  with  this  school,  that 
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every  organism,  that  can,  in  any  seiisc,  be  spoken  of  as  created, 
was  small  tn  size.  Now,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  the  earliest 
specimens  we  have  of  fishes,  oaght  to  be  small ;  for  though  they 
may  not  admit,  that  they  came  otherwise  into  existence  than  by 
development,  still,  even  on  their  own  principle,  their  predeces¬ 
sors  being  invertebrate  and  diminutive,  they  could  not  be  large. 
But  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  Very  difi’erent,  indeed, 
from  those  demanded  by  this  hypothesis.  A  few  years  ago,  we 
could  not  have  spoken  so  strongly  in  reply  to  this  question,  'i'he 
general  impression  then,  even  among  geologists  who  did  not 
countenance  this  theory,  was,  that  the  earliest  fishes  were,  in  all 
probability,  small.  Mr.  Miller,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  interest¬ 
ing  work  on  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  gave  currency  to  the  same 
impression.  But  since  then,  within  the  space  of  two  or  three 
years,  discoveries  have  been  made  by  Sir  11.  J.  Murchison,  Mr. 
Miller,  and  others,  in  the  older  formations,  that  demonstrate  this 
impression  to  be  erroneous. 

in  the  lowest  beds  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  which  had  not 
previously  yielded  any  specimens  of  the  same  family  of  fishes,  a 
most  interesting  organism  was  discovered.  Whilst  Mr.  Miller 
was  picking  up  his  specimens  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  and  with 
great  patience  and  no  less  ingenuity,  framing  out  of  them  an 
entire  organism,  Sir  R.  J.  Murchison,  and  others,  were  making 
similar  discoveries  in  the  same  formation  developed  in  Russia. 
Time,  and  perhaps  the  patience  of  the  reader,  too,  would  hul  us, 
to  tell  how  many  lengthened  examinations  and  com])arisons  were 
made,  and  how  many  shrewd  guesses  were  thrown  out,  before  the 
asterolcpis  stood  forth  in  its  genuine  proportions  and  real  mag¬ 
nitude. 

To  place  the  argument  in  a  clear  light,  we  shall  furnish  a  very 
brief  sketch  of  the  characteristic  fishes  of  each  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  beginning  with  the  upper, 
or  more  recent,  formation  ;  after  which,  we  shall  direct  attention 
to  those  s])ecimens  of  the  ichthyolitc  remains  that  have  been 
recently  discovered  in  the  Silurian  systems — the  oldest  verte¬ 
brate  fossils  known  to  exist.  If  the  theory  of  development  bo 
true,  as  we  descend  the  geological  scale  the  fishes  will  be  found 
to  be  less  and  less  perfectly  developed,  not  only  in  organization, 
but  also  in  size.  That  many  of  the  fishes  that  then  existed 
were  small,  is  not  denied — -just  as  many  of  the  present  inhabitants 
of  the  waters  are  small ;  but  that  the  further  back  you  go,  the 
characteristic  fishes  become  more  and  more  diminutive,  is  an 
assertion  not  proved  by  geology. 

The  upper  division  of  the  Old  Red  contains  a  fish  entitled 
holoptijchnts.  It  was  a  remarkable  creature,  and  seems  to  have 
been  the  last  introduced,  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  newer 
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Paloeozoic  period.  The  head  was  small  compared  with  the 
body,  and  was  enclosed  within  bony  plate.  The  jaws  were  like- 
wise  of  bone,  outer  surhice  polished,  coated  with  enamel,  and 
unclothed  with  skin.  It  had  two  row  s  of  teeth  ;  the  inner  row% 
at  least  tw'enty  times  larger  than  the  outer.  It  measured  over 
thirty  inches  in  length,  and  about  twelve  in  breadth.  In  the 
middle  formation,  the  ccplialaspiSf  or  buckler-headed  fish  occurs. 
Miller  compares  this  singular  organism  to  the  ordinary  saddler’s 
cutting-knife.  The  crescent-like  blade  represents  the  head,  and 
the  tapering  handle  the  body ;  consequently  the  head  is  very 
large  in  proportion  to  the  body.  This  fish,  so  far  as  yet  knowui, 
docs  not  seem  to  have  reached  a  great  size ;  the  specimens  found 
not  exceeding  seven  inches  in  length  by  three  in  breadth.  A 
fish  about  the  same  size,  but  of  very  different  construction, 
occurs  in  the  loicer  formations  of  the  Old  Red — its  name  is 
pterichthys.  Contemporary  with  this  fish  there  was  another,  by 
name  coccosteus.  The  general  appearance  of  the  two  fishes  was 
the  same,  but  they  diflered  in  many  important  points.  The 
coccosteus  had  a  triangular  shaped  body,  tapering  away  to  the 
tail,  and  was  covered  almost  entirely  by  a  central  plate :  it 
possessed  a  long  vertebrated  tail.  Specimens  of  this  fish  have 
been  found  fully  two  feet  long.  In  the  same  formation,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Old  Red,  the  new"  organism,  called  from  the 
external  appearance  of  its  scales  asterohpis,  and  figured  and 
described  for  the  first  time  in  the  w  ork  before  us,  was  found. 
This  earliest  specimen  of  the  ganoid  order  was  of  gigantic  pro¬ 
portions  ;  and  its  discovery  has  quite  deranged  our  ideas  of  the 
ancient  fish-world.  It  would  not  have  startled  us  much  if  it 
had  proved  a  fish  of  tw  o  or  three  feet  in  length  ;  but  instead  of 
this,  from  bones  discovered  in  the  Russian  field,  and  most  care¬ 
fully  examined  by  men  of  the  highest  standing  in  ichthyology, 
it  must  have  measured  from  eighteen  to  thrcc-and-twenty  feet ! 
‘  Thus,’  adds  Miller,  ‘  in  the  not  unimportant  circumstance  of 
size,  the  most  ancient  ganoids  yet  know’n,  instead  of  taking  their 
place,  agreeably  to  the  demands  of  the  development  hypothesis, 
among  the  sprats,  sticklebacks,  and  minnows  of  their  class,  took 
their  place  among  its  huge  basking  sharks,  gigantic  sturgeons, 
and  bulky  sw'ord-fishes.  They  w  ere  giants,  not  dw\arfs.’ — R.  1()»3. 

So  much  for  the  ichthyic  organisms  of  the  Old  Red ;  what  of 
those  of  the  Silurian  systems?  If  the  development  hypothesis 
has  so  signally  failed  in  securing  ground  on  which  to  stand, 
among  the  ichthyolites  of  the  former  system,  how  will  it  fare 
among  those  of  the  latter  ?  Till  very  recently,  no  remains  of 
fishes  had  been  discovered  in  the  beds  of  the  Silurian  systems ; 
and  on  this  negative  evidence,  a  foundation  always  dangerous  to 
build  upon,  the  advocates  of  the  hypothesis  which  wx  are  coiu- 
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bating  had  rested  much.  The  course  they  pursued  was  unwiisc, 
and  the  facts  about  to  be  stated  demonstrate  their  folly.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  premise,  that  owing  to  the  limited  number 
of  specimens  found,  and  these  being  confined  to  teeth  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  spines,  we  cannot  speak  with  the  same  decision  and 
certainty  here.  The  ichthyolites  of  the  Silurian  system,  belonged 
exclusively  to  the  placoid  order  of  fishes  ;  and  the  scales  of  tliis 
order  are  not  so  well  fitted  for  preservation,  as  are  the  scales  of 
the  ganoid  order,  to  which  all  the  Old  Red  organisms  belong. 
But  if  the  specimens  be  scanty,  and  difficult  to  determine,  they 
are  scattered  over  many  beds — they  exist  during  the  depositing 
of  the  whole  double  system,  the  upper  and  lower  Silurian  ; 
nay,  it  was  announced  two  years  ago,  by  the  geologists  of  the 
government  survey,  that  they  had  detected  the  remains  of  a  fish 
in  the  limestones  of  Bala — a  formation  belonging  to  the  Cambrian 
system,  below  all  the  Silurian  rocks.  Its  predecessors  arc  corals, 
enchrenites,  and  simple  fucoids^  or  sea-w  eeds.  hat  becomes 
now  of  the  following  bold  assertion  of  the  author  of  the 
‘  Vestiges,’  in  his  volume  of  ‘  Ex])lanations  ?’ — ‘  It  is  still  cus¬ 
tomary  to  speak  of  the  earliest  fauna  as  one  of  an  elevated  kind. 
When  rigidly  examined,  it  is  not  found  to  be  so.  In  the  first 
place,  it  contains  no  fish,  I  fix  my  opponents  down  to  the 
consideration  of  this  fact,  so  that  no  diversion  respecting  high 
molluscs  shall  avail  them.’  Verily,  we  need  another  volume  of 
‘  Explanations  ;’  but  wdien  the  author  ventures  upon  it,  w’e  would 
suggest  that  he  should  find  himself,  in  honour,  ‘  fixed  down  to 
the  consideration  of  facts ;’  for  we  assure  him,  ‘  that  no  diversion 
respecting  ’  embryotic  fishes,  and  so  on,  ‘  shall  avail  him,’  in  this 
controversy. 

But  what  of  the  size  of  these  primeval  fishes  ?  V  ere  they, 
for  their  kind,  dw’arfish,  and  therefore  apparently  giving  counte¬ 
nance  to  the  development  hypothesis  ?  Their  nearest  representa¬ 
tives  according  to  Agassiz,  are  the  existing  ccstracion  and  spinax. 
Miller  compares  the  fossil  species  with  the  species  of  the  spniox 
acanthias,  or  common  dog-fish,  and  of  the  Port  Jackson  shark, 
and  brings  out  the  following  results: — The  common  dog-fish, 
used  by  our  author  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  was  exactly 
twoficet  three-inches  in  length.  The  defensive  spines  were  re¬ 
spectively  an  uich-and-a-half  and  two-inches  long.  The  Port 
Jackson  shark  measured  ticcnty-two  three -fourth -inches  in 
length.  Its  spines  measured,  respectively,  onc-half-inch^  and 
one-fifth-inch.  But  the  defensive  spine  of  the  Onchus  Mur- 
chtso7n,  in  one  of  the  Ludlow’’  specimens,  though  mutilated  at 
both  ends,  measures  thrce-mches  a?id  five-eighth-paris  in  length. 
Though  but  a  fragment,  it  is  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  largest 
spine  of  the  dog-fish,  and  considerably  more  than  tw  ice  the  length 
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of  the  largest  spine  of  the  Port  J ackson  shark.  In  all  probability, 
therefore,  the  placoids  of  the  Silurian  systems — the  first  known 
fishes  which  God  created  and  made  (for  surelv  no  one  will 
maintain  that  there  is  the  slightest  evidence  of  development  here) 
— were  twice  the  size  of  the  dog-fish  and  shark  of  the  present 
seas  I  It  thus  appears,  that  the  argument  from  size  is  entirely 
and  unequivocally  against  the  development  hypothesis.  The 
fishes  of  the  Silurian  and  Cambrian  seas  might  have  been  exclu¬ 
sively  of  a  small  type,  without  establishing  this  hypothesis  ;  but 
some  of  them,  at  least,  having  been,  for  tlieir  kind,  so  gigantic, 
all  speculation  for  the  present  should  be  laid  aside,  and  the  old 
truth  allowed  to  stand  unchallenged. 

2.  T/ic  Argument  from  Organization. — In  itself,  this  is  a  more 
imj)ortant  argument  than  the  one  from  size ;  but  we  shall 
endeavour  to  condense  it  into  a  space  equally  limited.  It  is 
strictly  a  three-fold  argument,  having  reference  to  the  ichthyolite 
tail^  and  skuU,  and  brain.  Before  preceding  to  the  illustration 
of  these  points,  we  shall  quote  a  paragraph  bearing  upon  the 
structure  of  the  higher  vertebrata  in  the  embryotic  state : — 

# 

‘  In  the  first  place,  let  us  remark,  that  the  cartilaginous  structure  of 
the  placoid  bears  no  very  striking  analogy  to  the  cartilaginous  structure 
of  the  higher  vertebrata  in  the  embryotic  state.  In  the  case  of  the 
Dclphinicla?,  with  their  soft  skeletons,  the  analogy  is  greatly  more 
close.  Bone  consists  of  animal  matter,  chietly  gelatinous,  hardened 
by  a  diffusion  of  inorganic  earth.  In  the  bones  of  young  and  foetal 
mammalia,  inhabitants  of  the  land,  the  gelatinous  prevails  ;  in  the  old 
and  middle-aged,  there  is  a  pre})onderance  of  the  earth.  Now,  in  the 
bones  of  the  dolphin  there  is  comparatively  little  earth.  The  analogies 
of  its  internal  skeleton  bear,  not  on  the  skeletons  of  its  brethren,  the 
mature  full  grown  mammals  of  the  land,  but  on  the  skeletons  of  their 
immature  or  foetal  offspring.  But  in  the  case  of  the  true  placoids,  that 
analogy  is  faint  indeed.  Their  skeletons  contain  true  bone ; — the 
vertebral  joints  of  the  sharks  and  rays  possess  each,  as  has  been 
shown,  an  osseous  nucleus,  which  retains,  when  subjected  to  the  heat 
of  a  common  fire,  the  complete  form  of  the  joint ;  and  their  cranial 
framework  has  its  surface  always  covered  over  with  hard  osseous 
points.  But  though  their  skeletons  possess  thus  their  modicum  of 
bone,  unlike  those  of  embryotic  birds  or  mammals,  they  contain,  in 
what  is  properly  their  cartilage,  no  gelatine.  The  analogy  signally 
fails  in  the  very  point  in  which  it  has  been  deemed  specially  to 
exist. — P.  1 14. 

The  advocates  of  the  development  hypothesis  attach  great 
importance  to  this  fact  in  the  early  history  of  individuals — that 
of  embryotic  development.  It  is,  they  affirm,  the  very  keystone 
of  their  system.  But  it  is  marvellous  that  they  do  not 
perceive  the  failure  of  the  analogy,  so  clearly  exhibited  in  the 
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above  extract.  Besides,  the  fact  that  individuals,  in  their 
embryotic  state,  pass  through  certain  stages  on  their  wav  to 
perfection,  does  not  prove  that  Nature  follows  the  same  course 
in  elaborating  her  highest  and  most  perfect  creatures.  In 
nature,  every  creature,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  organization,  is  perfect,  according  to  its  kind,  and  serves 
some  distinct  purpose  in  the  grand  economy  of  animal  life.  But 
w  ould  the  foetus,  if  arrested  at  any  of  the  stages  in  its  progress 
to  maturity,  be  pronounced  perfect,  in  the  sense  of  fulfilling  the 
functions  of  those  creatures  at  whose  types  its  development 
happened  to  be  staid  ?  Assuredly  not.  Then  the  embryotic 
development  docs  not  find  a  counterpart  in  the  system  of  external 
nature. 

The  tail  of  almost  all  the  ancient  ganoids  was  hetcrocercal,  or 
one-sided,  like  that  of  their  representatives  in  present  seas — the 
dog-fish  and  the  shark.  The  vertebrae  extend  into  the  upper 
lobe  of  the  tail,  and  terminate  in  a  point,  not  unlike  the  tail  of  a 
reptile;  while  the  under  lobe  is  much  diminished,  and  in  some 
instances  nearly  disappears.  Now%  this  is  precisely  the  form  of 
the  -tail  of  the  young  salmon,  and,  as  far  as  yet  examined,  that 
of  all  the  embryotic  fishes.  This  correspondence  between  the 
foetal  fishes  and  the  ancient  ganoids,  in  the  matter  of  the  form 
of  the  tail,  is  viewed  as  a  most  valuable  argument  by  the 
Lamarckians.  They  overlook  tw  o  things.  First,  w  hat  may  be 
a  sign  of  immaturity  in  one  creature,  docs  not  necessarily  become 
a  sign  of  low  organization  w  hen  it  appears  in  another  of  mature 
growth.  Low  organization,  and  imperfect  foetal  development,  arc 
things  perfectly  distinct.  On  w  hat  principle,  therefore,  can  it 
be  maintained  that  a  characteristic  of  the  one  must  also  be  a 
characteristic  of  the  other  ?  Secondly,  if  we  may  be  permitted 
to  judge  from  analogy,  this  form  of  tail  seems  rather  to  be 
indicative  of  a  high,  than  of  a  low%  organization.  Is  it  not  the 
form  of  the  reptilian  tail — creatures  higher  in  the  scale  than 
fishes  ?  The  same  type  is  preserved  in  all  the  superior  tribes  of 
animals. 

On  the  formation  of  the  skull  of  the  earliest  ichthyolites,  Mr. 
Miller  leads  a  long  and  very  able  argument.  It  is  impossible 
to  condense  it  into  such  small  compass  as  w’ould  enable  us  to 
insert  it  in  this  place ;  but  referring  the  reader,  who  has  a 
wish  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  argument,  to  the 
w  ork  itself,  w'e  shall  quote  the  conclusion  at  wdiich  he  arrives. 
It  is  urged,  by  at  least  one  of  the  Continental  advocates  of  the 
development  hypothesis,  that  light  w’as  the  main  agent  in 
developing  the  substance  of  nerve — that  the  nerves,  ranged 
in  pairs,  in  turn  develop  the  vertebrae,  each  vertebra  being 
but  the  envelojK?  of  a  pair  of  nerves  ;  and  that  the  nerves  ot  those 
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four  senses  of  smell,  sight,  taste,  and  hearing,  which,  according 
to  Professor  Oken,  make  up  the  head,  originated  the  four 
cranial  vertebne  which  constitute  the  skull.  After  inquiring 
into  the  real  history  of  the  cerebral  development  of  the  ver- 
tebrata,  as  recorded  in  the  rocks  of  the  earlier  geologic  periods, 
Mr.  Miller  remarks  : — 

‘  AVith  regard  to  that  rudimentary  state  of  the  occipital  framework 
of  the  placoids,  to  which  the  autlior  of  the  “  Vestiges  ”  refers,  it  may 
he  but  necessary  to  say  that,  notwitlistanding  the  simjdicity  of  their 
box-like  skulls,  they  bear,  in  their  character,  as  cases  for  the  protection 
of  the  brain,  at  least  as  close  an  analogy  to  the  skulls  of  the  higher 
animals  as  those  of  the  osseous  fishes,  which  consist  usually  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  number  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  bones — a  mark,  the  author 
of  the  “  Vestiges”  himself  being  judge  in  the  case,  rather  of  inferiority 
than  the  reverse.  “  Elevation  is  marked  in  the  scale,”  we  find  him 
saying,  “  by  an  animal  exchanging  a  multiplicity  of  parts  serving  one 
end  for  a  smaller  number.”  Tlic  skull  of  a  cod  consists  of  about 
thrice  as  many  separate  bones  as  that  of  a  man.  lUit  1  do  not  well 
see  that,  in  this  case,  the  fact  either  of  siinplicifi/  in  excess,  or  of 
mulfiplicitp  in  excess,  can  be  insisted  on,  in  cither  direction,  as  a  proper 
basis  for  argument.’ — P.  150. 

Again  he  remarks,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  section  on  the 
cerebral  development  of  the  earlier  vertebrata : — 

‘  But  while  we  find  a  place,  in  that  geological  history  in  wdiich 
ever}'  character  is  an  organism,  for  the  “  ideal  exemplar”  of  Professor 
Owen,  we  find  wo  place  in  it  for  the  vertehrne-dcvcloped  skull  of 
Professor  Oken.  The  true  genealogy  of  the  head  runs  in  a  ditt’erent 
line.  The  nerves  of  the  cerebral  senses  did  not,  we  find,  originate 
cerebral- vertebrre — seeing  that  the  heads  of  the  first  and  second 
geologic  ])criods  had  their  cerebral  nerves,  but  not  their  cerebral  ver- 
tebrie ;  and  that  what  arc  regarded  as  cerebral  vertebrae  appear,  for 
the  first  time,  not  in  the  early  fishes,  but  in  the  reptiles  of  the  coal 
formation.  That  line  of  succession  through  the  fish,  indicated  by  the 
Continental  assertor  of  the  development  hypotliesis,  is  a  line  cut  off’. 
All  the  existing  evidence  conspires  to  show’,  that  the  placoid  heads  of 
the  Silurian  system  were,  like  the  placoid  heads  of  the  recent  period, 
mere  cartilaginous  boxes  ;  and  that  in  the  succeeding  system  there 
existed  ganoid  heads,  that  to  the  internal  cartilaginous  box  added 
external  plates  of  bone,  the  homologucs,  apparently — so  far,  at  least, 
as  the  merely  cuticular  could  be  representative  of  the  endo-skeletal — 
of  the  opercular,  maxillary,  frontal,  and  occipital  bones  in  the  osseous 
fishes  of  a  long  posterior  period — fishes  that  were  not  ushered  uj)on 
the  scene  until  after  the  appearance  of  the  reptile  in  its  highest  forms, 
and  of  even  the  marsui)ial  (quadruped.’ — P.  69. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  not  by  solidity  of  bone  and  the  formation  of 
the  skull  and  mouth,  so  much  as  by  the  article  of  hrairty  that 
the  development  liypothcsis  is  to  be  tested.  Were  it  to  be  at- 
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tempted  to  classify  the  various  creatures  on  the  former  principle, 
all  order  would  disappear  from  the  system  of  animated  nature. 
Creatures  that  are  low  in  the  scale  of  organization,  would 
displace  those  that  are  high.  Birds  would  take  the  place  of 
man,  lions  and  tigers  would  stand  before  him ;  and  he  would 
find  himself  no  higher  in  the  scale  than  at  the  head  of  the 
reptiles.  But,  if  the  brain-test  be  adopted,  man  and  every 
other  creature  w  ill  fall  into  their  respective  places  ;  and  their 
right  to  take  and  retain  their  positions  will  be  demonstrated  by 
the  various  degrees  of  manifested  intelligence.  Even  the 
author  of  the  ‘  Vestiges’  admits  and  argues  on  this  principle  of 
classification ;  being  either  forgetful  of  the  ground  he  occupies 
in  other  parts  of  his  work,  or,  being  over-anxious  for  the 
estabishment  of  his  theory,  allows  himself  to  be  involved  in 
confusion  and  contradiction.  ‘  How  very  different,’  says  Miller, 

‘  the  apppearance  presented,  w  hen,  for  soUdittj  of  hone,  w  e  sub¬ 
stitute  development  of  brain  !  ]\Ian  takes  his  proper  place  at 
the  head  of  creation  ;  the  lower  mammalia  follow’ — each  species 
in  due  order,  according  to  its  modicum  of  intelligence  ;  the  birds 
succeed  the  mammalia ;  the  reptiles  succeed  the  birds ;  the 
fishes  succeed  the  reptiles  ;  next  in  the  long  procession  come 
the  invertebrate  animals — and  these,  too,  take  rank,  if  not 
according  to  the  development  of  brain  proper,  at  least  according 
to  their  development  of  the  substance  of  brain.  The  occipital 
nervous  ganglion  of  tlie  scorpion  greatly  exceeds  in  size  that  of 
the  earth-w  orm ;  and  the  occipital  nervous  ring  of  the  lobster, 
that  of  the  intestinal  ascairs.  At  length,  when  we  reach  the 
lowest,  or  acritc  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  substance 
of  brain  altogether  disappears.  It  has  been  calculated  by 
naturalists  that,  in  fishc's,  the  brain  bears  the  proportion  to  the 
spinal  cord  of  about  two  to  one ;  in  reptiles,  of  about  tw’o  and 
a  half  to  one ;  in  birds,  of  about  three  to  one ;  in  mammals,  of 
about  four  to  one  ;  and  in  the  ‘  high -placed,  sceptre-bearing 
human  family,’  a  proportion  of  not  less  than  twenty-three  to  one. 

But  were  the  placoid  fishes,  specimens  of  which  occur  in  the 
lowest  fossil ifero us  rocks,  really  possessed  of  a  brain  large  in 
proportion  to  that  of  other  fishes — and  so  large  as  to  prove  them 
high  in  the  scale  of  organization  I  The  answ  er  to  this  question 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  direct,  and  such  as  to  leave 
no  room  to  cavil  ;  but  it  is  such  as  will  satisfy  every  reasonable 
inquirer.  M^e  have,  in  the  former  department  of  our  argument, 
remarked  that  there  are,  in  the  present  seas,  fishes,  if  not 
identical  w’ith,  at  least  analogous  to,  the  placoids  of  the  Silurian 
systems.  Now’,  if  the  modern  representatives  of  these  most 
ancient  of  fishes  are  furnished  witli  largely-developed  brains,  the 
conclusion  cannot  well  be  avoided  that  their  prototypes  had  the 
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same  substance  proportionably  developed.  Miller  assures  us 
that,  of  all  the  common  fish  in  the  Scottish  seas,  the  brains  of 
which  he  has  examined,  the  spotted  dog-fish  bears  the  largest 
brain  in  proportion  to  its  size.  The  grey  dog-fish  and  the  rays 
follow  after ;  but  these  idl  precede  the  body  of  osseous  fishes. 
We  cannot  withhold  the  following  paragraph,  which  blends 
argument  with  powerful  description  in  a  most  iuterestine 
manner : — 

‘  I  have  compared  the  brain  of  the  spotted  dog-fish  with  that  of  a 
young  alligator,  and  have  found  that  in  scarce  any  perceptible  degree 
was  it  inferior  in  point  of  bidk,  and  very  slightly  indeed  in  point  of 
organization,  to  the  brain  of  the  reptile.  And  the  instincts  of  this 
placoid  family — one  of  the  truest  existing  representatives  of  the 
plaeoids  of  the  Silurian  system  to  which  we  can  a])pcal — correspond, 
we  invariably  find,  with  their  superior  cerebral  develoj)mcnt.  I  have 
seen  the  common  dog-fish  [spinas  acaiithias)  hovering  in  packs  in 
the  Moray  Frith,  some  one  or  two  fathoms  away  from  the  side  of  the 
herring-boat,  from  wliich,  wlien  the  fishermen  were  engaged  in  hauling 
their  nets,  I  have  w’atched  them,  and  have  admired  the  caution  which, 
with  all  their  ferocity  of  disposition,  they  rarely  fail  to  manifest ; 
how  tliey  kept  aloof  from  the  net,  even  more  warily  than  the  cetacea 
themselves — though  both  dog-fish  and  cetacea  were  occasionally 
entangled  ;  and  how,  when  a  few  herrings  were  shaken  loose  from  the 
meshes,  they  at  once  darted  upon  them,  exhibiting  for  a  moment, 
through  the  green  depths,  the  pale  gleam  of  their  abdomens,  as  they 
turned  upon  their  sides  to  seize  the  desired  morsel — a  motion  rendered 
necessary  by  the  position  of  the  mouth  in  tliis  family  ;  and  how  next, 
their  object  accomplished,  they  fell  back  into  their  old  position,  and 
waited  on  as  before.  And  1  have  been  assured  by  intelligent  fisher¬ 
men,  that  at  the  deep-sea  white-fishing,  in  which  baited  hooks,  not 
nets,  are  employed,  the  degree  of  shrewd  caution  exercised  by  these 
creatures  seems  more  extraordinary  still.  The  hatred  which  the 
fisher  bears  to  them  arises  not  more  from  the  actual  amount  of  mischief 
which  they  do  him,  than  from  the  circumstance  that,  in  most  cases, 
they  persist  in  doing  it  with  comj)lete  im])unity  to  themselves.  “  I  have 
seen,”  said  an  observant  Cromarty  fisherman  to  the  writer  of  these 
chapters,  “  a  pack  of  dog-fish  watching  beside  our  boat,  as  we  wore 
hauling  our  lines,  and  severing  the  hooked  fish,  as  they  passed  them, 
at  a  bite,  just  a  little  above  the  vent,  so  that  they  themselves  escaped 
the  swallowed  hook  ;  and  I  have  frequently  lost,  in  this  way,  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  a  fishing.  1  have  observed,  however,”  he 
continued,  “  that  when  a  fresh  pack  of  hungry  dog-fish  came  up,  and 
joined  the  pack  that  had  been  robbing  us  so  coolly,  and  at  their 
leisure,  a  sudden  rashness  would  seize  the  whole — the  united  packs 
would  become  a  mere  heedless  mob,  and,  rushing  forw'ard,  they  would 
swallow'  our  fish  entire,  and  be  caught  themselves  by  the  score  and  the 
hundred.”  Pp.  140,  141. 

Notwithstanding  the  brevity  wo  have  been  compelled  to  observe, 
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in  stating  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  old  truth,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  development  hypothesis,  they  will,  we  hope, 
be  deemed  satisfactory.  This  hypothesis  demands  that  the 
earliest  fossil  fishes  should  be  small  in  size.  Every  discoverv  of 
late  years  demonstrates,  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  fishes  which 
first  appeared  in  the  seas  of  this  globe  were,  for  their  class, 
large — giants,  indeed,  and  not  dwarfs.  And  though  it  could  be 
proved,  that  fishes  generally,  during  the  Silurian  period,  were 
diminutive,  the  fact  that  some  families  among  them  were  not 
so  is  fatal  to  the  argument.  This  hypothesis  demands,  that  the 
fishes  of  this  early  period — the  very  dawn  of  animal  existence — 
should  be  low  in  their  organization.  Its  assertors  and  defenders 
have  been  wont  to  argue,  that  the  fishes  of  the  early  geological 
periods  were  so — that  their  vertebrae,  skull,  mouth,  and  brain, 
indicated  inferior  development.  The  science  has,  in  the  hands 
of  this  class  of  philosophers,  been  made  to  bear  fidse  witness. 
Among  the  earliest  fossil  fishes,  the  remains  of  creatures  high  in 
the  scale  of  organization  are  found.  Their  vertebrjr  were  of  a 
high  type — more  nearly  resembling  those  of  the  reptilian  class  of 
vertebrata,  than  those  of  the  osseous  fishes.  The  tail  of  the 
placoids  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  reptilian  tail ;  their 
mouth  and  skull  present  no  true  indications  of  inferiority ;  their 
brain  is  the  most  largely  developed  of  all  the  ichthyic  families 
— it  is  scarcely  inferior,  either  in  size  or  organization,  to  the 
brain  of  some  reptiles. 

Feeling  the  force  of  these  arguments,  built  upon  the  recent 
discoveries  in  geology,  some  of  the  advocates  of  the  development 
hypothesis  have  changed  their  ground.  They  affirm  that,  if  we 
knew  all  that  geology  can,  and  will  yet,  disclose,  the  evidence  in 
support  of  their  hypothesis  would  be  found  to  be  complete  and 
irresistible  This  is  begging  the  question.  They  appealed  to 
geology  as  it  is,  challenged  us  to  meet  them  in  this  field,  and 
forewarned  us  that  they  would  ‘  fix  us  down  to  the  consideration 
of  facts.’  We  have  accepted  the  challenge  ;  we  have  met  them  m 
the  field ;  we  have  considered  the  ‘  facts  when  lo  !  our  bold 
challengers  appeal  from  geology  as  it  is,  to  geology  as  it  will  he! 
It  is  not  for  us  to  say  what  geology  may  or  may  not  disclose  in 
coming  ages — the  discoveries  of  the  last  few  years  teach  us  very 
forcibly  to  maintain,  on  this  point,  a  modest  silence — but,  wc 
may  venture  to  affirm  that,  if  her  discoveries  in  coming  time  be 
similar  to  those  of  the  recent  past,  wc  fear  that  our  philosophers 
wdll  be  under  the  necessity  of  appealing  from  *  fact  ’  to  imagina¬ 
tion,  in  support  of  their  hypothesis.  It  originated  there  ;  it 
sought  a  foundation  in  external  nature ;  and  finding  none,  it  is 
befitting  that  it  should  return  whence  it  came. 

The  development  hypothesis  claims  to  be  supported  by  the 
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fossil  Jloray  as  well  as  the  fossil /a?/na.  Though  Mr.  Miller  does 
not  dwell  so  long,  or  so  elaborately,  upon  this  division  of  the 
general  subject  as  upon  the  other,  yet  enough  is  advanced  to 
show,  that  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  Hora  is  not  more 
favourable  to  its  claims  than  that  drawn  from  the  fauna.  All 
that  we  can  do  in  this  department  is,  to  announce  that  our  author 
has  discovered  specimens  of  a  cone-bcaring  tree  in  the  Lower 
Old  Red  Sandstone — a  formation  in  which  nothing  should  liave 
existed,  according  to  the  development  hypothesis,  but  the  earliest 
and  meanest  specimens  of  vegetable  life.  The  following  eloquent 
extract  embodies  the  argument  which  the  ancient  flora  furnishes 
against  the  Lamarckian  hypothesis  : — 

‘  Viewed  simply  in  its  picturesque  aspect,  this  olive  leaf  of  the  Old 
Red  seems  not  at  all  void  of  poetry.  We  sail  upwards  into  the  high 
geological  zones,  passing  from  ancient  to  still  more  ancient  scenes  of 
being ;  and,  as  we  voyage  along,  find  ever  in  the  surrounding  pros¬ 
pect,  as  in  the  existing  scene  from  which  we  set  out,  a  graceful  inter¬ 
mixture  of  land  and  water,  continent,  river,  and  sea.  We  first  coast 
along  the  land  of  the  Tertiary,  inhabited  by  the  strange  quadrupeds  of 
Cuvier!,  and  waving  with  the  reeds  and  palms  of  the  Paris  Basin  ;  the 
land  of  the  Wealden,  with  its  gigantic  iguanodon  rustling  amid  its 
treeferns  and  its  cycadeoe,  comes  next ;  then  comes  the  green  land  of 
the  Oolite,  with  its  little  pouched,  insectivorous  quadruped,  its  flying 
reptiles,  its  vast  jungles  of  the  Brora  equisetum,  and  its  forest  of  the 
Helmsdale  pine ;  and  then,  dimly  as  through  a  haze,  w  e  mark,  as  w'C 
speed  on,  the  thinly  scattered  islands  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  and 
pick  up  in  our  course  a  large  floating  leaf,  veined  like  that  of  a  cab¬ 
bage,  which  not  a  little  puzzles  the  botanists  of  the  expedition.  And 
now  we  near  the  vast  carboniferous  continent,  and  see  along  the  undu¬ 
lating  line,  between  us  and  the  sky,  the  strange  forms  of  a  vegetation, 
compared  with  which  that  of  any  previously  seen  land  seems  stunted 
and  poor.  We  speed  day  after  day  along  endless  forests,  in  which 
gigantic  club-mosses  wave  in  air  a  hundred  feet  over  head,  and  skirt 
interminable  marshes,  in  which  thickets  of  reeds  over-top  the  mast¬ 
head.  And,  where  mighty  rivers  come  rolling  to  the  sea,  we  mark, 
through  the  long  retiring  vistas  which  they  open  into  the  interior,  the 
higher  grounds  of  the  country  covered  w  ith  coniferous  trees,  and  See 
doddered  trunks  of  vast  size,  like  those  of  Granton  and  Craigleith,’*^ 
reclining  under  the  banks  in  deep  muddy  reaches,  with  their  decaying 
tops  turned  adowui  the  current.  At  length  the  furthermost  promontory 
of  this  long  range  of  coast  comes  full  in  view  :  we  near  it, — we  have 
come  up  abreast  of  it ;  we  see  the  shells  of  the  mountain  limestone 
glittering  white  along  its  further  shore,  and  the  green  depths  under  our 
keel  lightened  by  the  flush  of  innumerable  corals  ;  and  then,  bidding 
farewell  to  the  land  for  ever — for  so  the  geologists  of  but  five  years 
ago  would  have  advised — we  launch  into  the  unmeasured  ocean  of  the 

•  Quarries  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  in  which  fossil 
trees  are  found. 
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Old  Red,  with  its  three  consecutive  zones  of  animal  life.  Not  a  single 
patch  of  land  more  do  those  geologic  charts  exhibit  which  we  still 
regard  as  new.  The  zones  of  the  Silurian  and  Cambrian  succeed  the 
zones  of  the  Old  Red  ;  and  darkly  fringed  by  an  obscure  bank  of  cloud 
ranged  along  the  last  zone  in  the  scries,  a  night  that  never  dissipates 
settles  down  upon  the  deep.  Our  voyage,  like  that  of  the  old  fabulous 
navigators  of  five  centuries  ago,  terminates  on  the  sea  in  a  thick  dark¬ 
ness,  beyond  which  there  lies  no  shore,  and  there  dawns  no  light.  And 
it  is  in  the  middle  of  this  vast  ocean,  just  where  the  last  zone  of  the 
Old  Red  leans  against  the  first  zone  of  the  Silurian,  that  we  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  discovering  a  solitary  island  unseen  before, — a  shrub-bearing 
land,  much  enveloped  in  fog,  but  with  hills  that  at  least  look  green  in 
the  distance.  There  are  patches  of  floating  sea-weed,  much  commi¬ 
nuted  by  the  surf  all  around  it ;  and  on  one  projecting  headland  we  see 
clear  through  our  glasses  a  cone-bearing  tree.  This  certainly  is  not  the 
sort  of  arrangement  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  the  development 
hypothesis.  A  true  wood  at  the  base  of  the  Old  Red  sandstone,  or  a 
true  placoid  in  the  limstones  of  Bala,  very  considerably  beneath  the 
.  base  of  the  Silurian  system,  are  untoward  misplacements  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Lamarckian.’ — Pp.  201 — 203. 

But,  though  no  man  thoroughly  versed  in  natural  science,  in 
its  present  highly  advanced  state,  would,  as  it  appears  to  us,  hold 
by  the  hypothesis  of  Lamarck,  Professor  Oken,  and  the  author 
of  the  ‘  Vestiges still,  such  an  one  would  see  in  nature  the 
evidences  of  a  magnificent  theory  of  developments — develop¬ 
ments  according  to  strict  law,  and  yet  each  one  originating  in 
miracle  ;  that  is,  in  a  distinct  and  positive  act  of  creation.  The 
admission  of  law  does  not  of  necessity  oppose  miracle  ;  for  may 
not  that  which  is  to  us  miracle,  be  only  the  manifestation  and 
result  of  a  law’,  higher  and  more  complicated  in  its  w^orkings, 
than  those  with  which  we  are  partially  acquainted  i  Moreover, 
is  it  unphilosophical  to  conceive  of  God,  the  Author  and  the  Source 
of  all  law’,  at  a  given  point  in  the  history  of  the  w'orld,  introdu¬ 
cing  a  new’  element — placing  a  new  and  higher  organized  creature 
upon  it,  without  interrupting  or  superseding  any  general  hw  I 
The  new  creature  must,  of  course,  be  under  law,  like  any  other 
creature ;  but,  either  it  is  quietly  placed  under  some  existing 
law’,  or  it  is  placed  under  a  new  law’,  which  springs  into 
existence  w’ith  the  creature  whom  it  is  appointed  to  guide  and 
control.  The  admission  of  the  Jirst  act  of  creation — and  few, 
indeed,  will  deny  it — opens  a  w  ay  to  a  second,  which  philosophy 
w  ill  not  seek  to  close ;  and  if  a  second,  w  hy  not  many  acts  of 
creation  projKr,  in  the  innumerable  ages  through  which  this 
earth  has  passed  I  In  truth,  nature  shuts  us  up  to  the  idea  of 
creation,  in  connexion  w’ith  every  separate  class  of  creatures 
that  have  appeared  upon  the  globe.  Class  has  obviously  followed 
class  upwards  tow’ards  the  top  of  the  scale  of  organized  being ; 
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but,  in  no  instance,  is  it  even  suggested  that  one  class  was  de¬ 
veloped  out  of  another  and  lower  class.  The  one  followed  the 
other,  but  it  \vas  by  Divine  appointment ;  and  the  second,  no 
less  than  the  first,  was  created. 

The  true  theory  of  development  may  be  thus  stated  : — In  the 
earliest  geological  period  in  wliich  creatures  existed,  the  charac¬ 
teristic  types  of  life  belonged  to  the  invertebrata.  The  next 
period  was  characterised  by  the  vertebrate  fishes,  a  higher  type 
of  life.  This  was  followed  by  the  reptilian  period.  After  this, 
birds  were  introduced  upon  the  stage  ;  then  the  larger  quad¬ 
rupeds,  and  then  man.  There  is  thus  a  true  and  beautiful 
development  in  nature — a  dcvclo])ment  which  has  its  base  in  the 
invertebrata,  and  its  apex  in  man — the  creature  highest  in  the 
scale  of  vertebrata,  and  above  all,  cnobled  with  reason.  Betw’een 
the  mollusc  and  the  fish  there  are  certain  analogies  ;  and  so 
between  the  other  classes  of  living  creatures.  The  connexion  is 
such  as  to  demonstrate  that  the  most  perfect  order  reigns  in  the 
whole  system,  and  that  the  wdiole  has  sprung  from  one  Mind. 
But,  the  difference  bctw'een  the  mollusc  and  the  fish,  between 
the  fish  and  the  reptile,  between  the  reptile  and  the  bird,  between 
the  bird  and  the  quadruped,  between  the  quadruped  and  man,  is 
so  marked,  and  so  great,  that  it  requires  the  liveliest  imagination 
to  institute  a  generative  connexion  between  them. 

Geology  furnishes  proof  of  no  such  connexion.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  that  fishes  wTre  developed  from  the  highest 
families  of  the  invertebrata,  or  that  reptiles  sprung  from  fishes,  or 
that  birds  sprung  from  reptiles,  or  that  quadrupeds  sprung  from 
birds,  or  that  man  sprung  from  quadrupeds.  The  most  rigid 
investigation  has  resulted  only  in  showing  that  these  classes  folloxo 
each  other  in  the  grand  scheme ;  but  they  follow  each  other  as 
distinct  and  increasingly  important  creations.  The  first  fishes 
were  as  certainly  created,  as  were  the  first-born  of  the  inverte¬ 
brata.  The  creating  power  of  the  Almighty  w^as  again  put  forth 
when  reptiles  were  introduced — again  when  birds  were  intro¬ 
duced — again  when  quadrupeds  were  introduced — and  still 
again  when  Man  was  introduced.  We  repeat,  that  nature  shuts 
us  up  to  Creation  ; — creation  not  opposed  to,  but  in  harmony 
with.  Law. 

This  article  indicates  clearly  enough,  perhaps,  what  is  the 
general  opinion  we  entertain  of  Mr.  Miller’s  w'ork.  But,  as  we 
wish  to  be  faithful  with  a  friend,  no  less  than  with  an  enemy,  and 
as  we  have  some  few  things  against  the  work,  we  must  devote  a 
paragraph,  at  least,  to  criticism.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  opinion 
which  the  author  expresses  at  page  214,  relative  to  the  ‘  begin¬ 
nings’  of  life,  is  premature.  Though  not  careful  about  adopting 
all  the  conclusions  that  may  he  drawn  from  Sir  Charles  I^yell’s 
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opinion,  yet  it  appears  to  us  the  safest  of  the  two.  Geologists 
ought  to  have  a  salutary  impression  upon  their  minds,  from  the 
numerous  opinions  and  theories  that  have  bc^n  proved  to  be  hasty 
and  erroneous  by  advancing  discoveries.  The  argument  in 
favour  of  the  opinion,  that  we  have  now  arrived  at  the  point, 
or  near  to  it,  when  animal  life  was  introduced  upon  the 
earth,  we  admit  is  strong  ;  and  the  illustration  of  the  pyramid  is 
most  beautiful.  But  wx  cannot  say  that  we  feel  entirely  satisfied. 
In  one  or  two  parts  of  the  volume,  but  especially  in  the  able  and 
eloquent  section  wdth  which  it  closes,  there  are  sentiments  ex¬ 
pressed  relative  to  the  import  of  the  narrative  of  the  creation,  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  wdth  which  we  do  not  agree.  We 
are  perfectly  at  one  with  !Mr.  Miller,  in  believing  that  ‘  the 
beginning  when  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,’  must 
be  placed  unnumbered  ages  previously  to  the  date  of  Adam’s 
creation.  But  w  e  demur  to  his  interpretation  of  the  ‘  days.’ 
They  arc,  according  to  him,  six  epochs,  measured  by  ages,  rather 
than  days,  measured  by  hours.  We  are  aware  that  many  names, 
high  in  the  scientific  world,  might  be  ranged  on  his  side ;  not¬ 
withstanding  the  authority  by  which  he  is  backed,  wx  venture  to 
afiirm  that  the  theory  will  scarcely  stand  a  close  scrutiny.  It  is 
true  that  the  term  ‘  day’  is  descriptive  of  any  period  of  time  ; 
but  in  this  instance  it  is  limited  and  defined  by  the  ‘  evening 
and  the  morning.’  This  view  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
ordinary  idea  of  the  seventh  day — the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord. 
The  ingenious  argument  relative  to  the  seventh  day  being  also  a 
period — the  period  during  which  man’s  redemption  is  being 
effected — is  not  to  our  minds  satisfactory.  It  appears  to  us  to 
take  away  the  reason,  at  least  as  it  ever  will  be  understood  by 
people  generally,  why  we  should  keep  the  Christian  Sabbath. 
We  are,  indeed,  very  far  from  even  hinting  that  our  author 
admits  this  conclusion,  or  thinks  that  his  theory  leads  to  it ;  but 
still  it  seems  to  us  a  necessary  consequence.  This  view  of  the 
‘  days’  is  taken,  no  doubt,  on  scientific  grounds  ;  but  some  emi¬ 
nent  geologists  arc  of  opinion,  that  their  science  docs  not  neces¬ 
sitate  the  adoption  of  this  theory.* 

Of  the  w  ork  as  a  whole,  we  cannot  speak  too  strongly.  The  re¬ 
spected  author  has, by  his  long-continued  and  successful  researches 
in  the  older  formations  of  his  owm  country,  made  the  field  his  ow  n. 
From  one’s  acquaintance  w  ith  his  former  w^ork,  ‘  The  Old  lied 
Sandstone,  or  New  M'alks  in  an  Old  Field,’  the  announcement 
of  a  new  work  on  the  same  geological  formations  gave  rise  both  to 
hopes  and  fears.  It  w  as  feared,  that  after  such  an  ample,  accurate, 
and  gorgeous  description  of  the  ancient  rocks  and  their  enclosed 
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organisms,  as  the  former  work  contains,  the  new  one  must 
possess  less  interest,  and  fall  into  the  shade.  It  was  hoped  that 
a  work  of  such  promise,  as  well  as  of  such  performance,  as  the 
‘  Old  Red  Sandstone,’  would  be  followed  by  something  equally 
important,  and  treated  in  an  equally  interesting  manner.  Our 
fears  have  been  dissipated  —  our  hopes  more  than  realized. 
True,  the  author  does  not  revel  in  gorgeous  description  in  this 
instance,  as  he  docs  in  the  former.  The  object  he  has  in  view  is 
different ;  and  this  necessitates  a  change  of  style,  and  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  treatment.  In  the  former  work  he  is  the  expounder 
1  of  facts  ;  in  the  present,  he  is  the  defender  of  great  principles. 

This  is  the  sequel  to  that ;  the  former  is  not  complete  without 
the  latter.  Together,  they  constitute  an  argument  in  favour 
of  truth,  which  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  Lamarckians  will  be 
unable  to  meet. 


Art.  IV. — Twelve  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Young  Mens  Christian 
Association,  in  Exeter  Hall,  from  Nove^nher  1849,  to  February 
1850.  London  :  James  Nisbet  and  Co. 

In  noticing  the  fourth  course  of  lectures  delivered  before  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  we  indulged  a  moralizing 
mood,  giving  expression  to  some  of  the  most  striking  thoughts 
likely  to  be  suggested  by  such  a  volume  to — as,  in  all  modesty,  we 
must  beg  permission  to  say — an  intelligent  and  a  liberal  Christian 
mind.  Scene,  audience,  subjects,  lecturers,  style,  all  became,  in 
order  or  disorder,  the  topics  of  free  general  remarks.  We  did 
not  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  very  correct  judgment  of  the 
book  then  before  us,  nor,  indeed,  any  judgment  at  all.  It  was 
not  our  design,  nor,  as  far  as  limits  were  concerned,  was  it  within 
our  ability.  And  we  are  not  sure  Unit  it  w^ould  have  been  the 
best  thing  to  be  done.  A  book,  like  every  thing  else,  may  be 
more  than  it  is  in  itself.  Like  the  bedizened  lady  in  an  ancient 
writer,  though  for  a  different  reason,  it  may  be  the  least  part  of 
itself.  The  value  of  its  contents  may  not  equal  its  value  as  an 
indication  and  type  of  things.  What  it  admits  to  as  a  door,  may 
be  very  inferior  to  what  it  reveals  as  a  window.  This  appeared 
to  be  the  case  with  the  volume  referred  to.  Our  opinion  was 
high  of  its  independent  merits — some  of  its  portions  were  of  first 
class  excellence — but  the  fact  that  it  was,  seemed  to  us  more  im- 
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portant  than  what  it  was,  A  volume  of  lectures  by  such  men, 
addressed  to  such  a  congregation,  in  such  circumstances,  and  on 
such  subjects,  was,  apart  altogether  from  its  matter  and  its  manner 
of  dealing  with  it,  a  most  eloquent  representation  of  most  glorious 
truths ;  and  no  lecture  in  the  book,  nor  all  the  lectures  together, 
equalled  in  our  view,  the  lecture  read  by  the  simple  circumstance 
of  there  being  such  lectures  at  all.  Our  comments  were  very 
inferior  to  our  text,  but  we  commend  that  text  again  to  the 
thoughtful  heed  of  all  wise  and  righteous  minds. 

In  truth,  it  is  not  easy  to  review  such  a  volume  as  that  before 
us  in  the  general  way  of  reviewing  books.  Criticisms  must  be 
particular  and  discriminating,  to  be  of  any  w^orth ;  and,  if  par¬ 
ticular  and  discriminating,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  oflbnsive. 

*  Comparisons  arc  odious and  a  true  description  of  the  labours 
of  a  dozen  fellow-w^orkers  must  have  the  odious  efl’ect  of  com¬ 
parisons.  Wholesale  praise,  or  wdiolesale  censure,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  unjust ;  and  if  the  praise  or  censure  be  not  wholesale, 
the  absence  of  specification  is  liable  to  be  felt — and  naturally  and 
properly  felt — as  a  grievance ;  while  specification  bears,  as  we 
know  to  our  cost,  a  most  uncomely  appearance,  if  it  do  not 
suggest  something  worse.  We  arc,  therefore,  in  a  ‘  strait  ’  w  hat 
to  do  ;  and  fear  that,  in  our  difficulty,  we  may  not  do  anything 
very  well. 

These  lectures  wxre  delivered  at  Exeter  Hall,  and  constitute 
one  of  the  redeeming  features  of  that  notorious  place.  To  use 
the  hackneyed  w  ord,  Exeter  Hall  is  ‘  a  great  fact.’  It  is  a  sign 
of  the  times.  It  may  suit  the  purposes,  and  gratify  the  feelings, 
of  various  classes  to  speak  of  it  contemptuously.  Politicians  may 
ascribe  to  it  asinine  qualities,  philosophers  may  sneer  at  its 
narrow-mindedness  and  bigotry.  We  are  not  concerned  to 
prove  that  there  is  never  any  ‘  braying  ’  there,  nor  that  un¬ 
charitableness  and  fury  never  find  vent  within  its  walls.  Exeter 
Hall  has  a  position  in  the  w  orld,  and  a  meaning  in  history,  which 
those  who  most  dw  ell  upon  such  things  are  not  apt  to  appreciate. 
It  is  an  indication  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  age — its 
publicity,  its  outspokenness,  its  commonness,  its  largeness  of 
spirit,  fearlessness  of  controversy,  respect  for  men.  Leaving  out 
altogether  particular  movements  to  which  it  has  been  greatly 
devoted,  and  also  particular  movements  to  which  it  has  been 
denied — admitting  that  it  has  been  the  scene  of  many  foolish  and 
some  evil  exhibitions,  and  that  its  managers  are  not  men  w  ith 
souls  to  understand  the  full  significance  of,  and  fairly  to  use,  the 
enormous  power  w  ith  w  Inch  it  invests  them — it  is  to  us  a  symbol 
of  some  of  the  most  healthful  as  well  as  most  active  dispositions 
and  tendencies  of  the  times.  What  could  our  forefathers  have 
done  with  it  ?  Its  relation  to  the  Church  is  especially  interesting. 
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More  than  once  it  has  received  worshipping  assemblies  excluded 
for  the  time  from  their  accustomed  sanctuaries,  and  this  use  of  it 
is  suggestive  of  a  general  function  which  it  fultils  in  reference  to 
Christian  communities.  The  religious  temper  of  the  day  finds 
refuge  there  full  often  when  shut  out  of  its  own  proper  and  pecu¬ 
liar  places  of  abode.  Ecclesiastical  organizations  cannot  hold  the 
full  Christian  English  mind.  It  has  wants  and  desires,  ideas  and 
impulses,  that  churches,  as  such,  and  in  their  present  state,  arc 
unable  to  gratify  and  embody.  Exeter  Hall  is  larger  than  they, 
not  only  physically,  but  spiritually.  The  volume  before  us  is  a 
sign  and  proof  of  it.  In  what  church  could  such  an  audience  as 
listened  to  these  lectures  be  collected  ?  In  what  church  could 
such  lecturers  be  brought  together  ?  In  what  church  could  such 
lectures  be  delivered  ?  And  if  Exeter  Hall  thus  recognises  what 
churches  must,  to  a  great  extent,  ignore,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
it  must  tend  largely  to  improve  the  churches  themselves.  It  must 
tend  to  liberalize,  and  enlarge,  and  unite  them.  Ey  tacitly 
rebuking  much  that  is  evil  in  them,  and  by  giving  indulgence, 
and  thus  strength,  to  much  that  is  good  in  them,  it  cannot  but  be 
that  they  will  receive  from  it  a  powTiful  influence  in  fiivour  of 
wisdom,  love,  and  generous  catholic  activity.  To  borrow  an 
illustration  from  one  of  Christ’s  parables,  the  ‘spirit’  that  is 
excluded  from  Christian  organizations,  and  seeks  utterance  and 
sphere  in  this  ‘  large  and  wealthy  place,’  returns  to  its  home 
with  ‘  seven  other  spirits,’  and  better  spirits  too.  ‘  In  the  labour 
of  love,’  to  quote  the  language  of  the  preface,  ‘  of  which  these 
lectures  arc  the  fruit,  may  be  seen  an  illustration  also  of  the  fact 
that  the  interests  of  the  various  portions  of  the  Church  arc  but 
one.’  Yes,  verily  ;  and  an  illustration  also  of  the  fact  that  their 
hearts  likewise  are  one,  much  more  extensively  than  at  first  sight 
appears.  There  is  a  strong  desire  among  Christians  to  meet ;  and 
if  they  cannot  meet  in  the  churches,  they  will  meet  outside 
the  churches.  But  they  cannot  so  meet  without  helping  on  the 
better,  close,  fellow'ship  of  the  saints  of  God. 

In  our  former  notice  we  remarked  very  generally  on  some  of 
the  imperfections  w  hich  belong  to  the  system  of  lecturing  as  at 
present  practised,  and  to  some  of  the  imperfections  which  belong 
to  the  series  of  lectures  delivered  before  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association.  Lecturing  cannot  do  what  some  imagine  to  be 
within  its  power.  We  have  no  expectation  of  its  displacing 
preaching  in  the  economy  of  spiritual  education.  But  too 
frequently  it  is  only  a  bad  kind  of  preaching ;  and  its  necessary 
conditions  unfit  it,  as  different  from  preaching,  for  a  regular 
office  in  the  instruction  of  the  people.  The  very  means  obliged 
to  be  adopted  in  order  to  its  success,  are  incompatible  w  ith  large 
results  in  this  connexion. 

VOL.  XXVII.  3  B 
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We  arc  glad,  therefore,  to  find  in  the  preface  of  the  present 
volume,  the  following  words : — ‘  As  in  previous  instances,  mis¬ 
cellaneous  topics  have  been  preferred  for  this  course,  from  a 
strong  conviction  that,  as  a  whole,  they  arc  far  more  adapted  to 
secure  the  end  sought  than  a  consecutive  series  would  be.  Such 
is  the  degree  of  care  and  intensity  of  mind  that  are  now  exer¬ 
cised  in  commercial  pursuits,  that  it  only  appears  consulting  an 
urgent  necessity  in  trying  to  win  the  ears  of  young  men  un¬ 
accustomed  to  the  ordinary  means  of  spiritual  instruction,  by 
varying  the  aspect  under  which  the  vital  principles  of  personal 
and  social  religion  are  exhibited.’  To  this  statement  there  can 
be  no  objection.  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  the  object  is 
‘  to  win  the  cars  ’  of  young  men,  ignorant  of  or  uninterested  in, 
spiritual  truth,  and  we  are  satisfied,  and  more  than  satisfied. 
C)ur  fear  is,  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  understood  ;  that  pains  arc 
not  taken  to  impress  the  fact  upon  those  whose  welfare  is  chiefly 
consulted ;  that  lectures  do  not  lead,  as  they  might  lead,  to 
vigorous  efforts  to  obtain  knowledge  by  other  means ;  and  that 
they  promote  a  habit  of  loose  and  conceited  thought.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  demands  of  the  day,  which  are  pleaded  on  behalf 
of  miscellaneous  and  attractive  subjects,  render  it  necessary  to 
guard  against  the  dangers  of  which  we  speak.  If  the  pressure 
of  business  is  such,  that  ‘  to  win  the  ears’  of  young  men,  novelty 
and  variety  must  be  employed,  it  is  the  more  needful  that  they 
be  warned  not  to  substitute  the  general,  and  often  superficial, 
teachings  of  the  hour,  for  those  more  laborious  and  painful 
methods  of  instruction  and  impression,  by  which  alone  know¬ 
ledge  and  virtue,  worthy  of  the  names,  can  be  secured.  With 
all  our  boasts  of  enlightenment,  never  >vas  there  greater  pcTil  of 
mental  shallowness ;  and  with  all  our  protests  against  cant,  never 
was  there  a  greater  prevalence  of  cants — fine  words  and  expres¬ 
sions,  repeated  w  ithout  appreciation  or  even  knowledge  of  their 
ideas.  The  very  activity  of  the  age  is  unfavourable  to  pro¬ 
fundity  and  powxr.  To  this  we  must  submit,  as  best  we  may. 
But  if  men  w  ill  be  superficial,  at  any  rate  let  them  know  that 
they  are  superficial ;  and  if  the  means  used  for  gaining  their 
attention  must  be  pleasing  and  vivacious,  let  there  be  no  mistake 
as  to  those  means  being  adapted  to  a  very  imperfect  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  mental  condition. 

The  lectures  at  the  head  of  this  paper  afford  an  interesting 
illustration  of  the  variety  of  faculties  provided  by  God  for  the 
edification  and  conversion  of  men.  Among  the  lecturers  are 
men  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  excellence,  as  teachers  and  speakers — • 
all  kinds,  at  least,  but  two  or  three.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
select  twelve  men  of  note,  and  suitable  to  the  purpose,  more 
distinctly  marked  by  their  several  qualities;  and  yet  these 
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qualities  fire  not  possessed  by  them  in  odd  excess  or  fantastic 
form.  Good  men,  and  respectable  in  mind  and  heart,  they  yet, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  constitute  clear  types  of  diflerent 
classes  of  mental  and  moral  attributes  and  powers.  The  huent 
dcclaimer,  the  calm  and  careful  chronicler,  the  solid  reasoner, 
the  graceful  painter,  the  rhetorician,  the  earnest  moral  teacher, 
the  wise  and  pithy  counsellor  of  life — these,  and  others,  supply 
their  sevcr.al  contributions  to  this  winter  course.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  calls  to  its  aid  the  diversified  endowments  of  the 
Christian  ministry^seeks  to  be  benefited  by  the  varied  gifts 
of  ‘  the  seven  spirits  which  are  before  the  throne’ — acts  upon 
the  principle  which  the  Corinthian  Church  ignored,  and  which 
it  had  been  wisdom  in  it  to  acknowledge,  that  the  distinctive 
excellences  of  mind  and  utterance  in  the  servants  of  the  Lord, 
are  the  common  property  of  those  who  will  profit  by  them 
to  everlasting  life.  And  we  have  thought,  while  meditating 
on  this  fact,  could  not  the  great  truth  that  ‘  all  things  are 
ours,  whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas,’  be  more  prac¬ 
tically  and  extensively  recognised  by  the  people  of  (iod  i 
Is  the  general  practice  of  Christian  churches  in  harmony  with 
the  generous  provision  made  by  their  Head,  for  the  mani¬ 
fold  representation  of  the  life-giving  truth,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  different  powers  and  susceptibilities  of  religious 
men  ?  Might  not  more  be  done  than  is  done,  and  than  is  sought 
to  be  done,  to  honour  the  fulness  and  variety  of  the  gospel,  and 
educate  the  whole  nature  of  those  to  whom  it  comes  {  We  arc 
no  advocates  of  rash  and  wholesale  changes — we  have  no  pet 
scheme  to  propose  ; — yet  it  strikes  us  that  religious  bodies  might 
receive  a  lesson  of  wisdom,  in  the  matter  of  which  we  speak, 
from  the  Exeter  Hall  lectures,  by  making  a  more  generous  use 
of  those  manifestations  of  the  Spirit,  which  are  given  to  ‘  profit 
withal.’  We  do  not  sec  that,  even  without  organic  change  of 
any  kind  in  Christian  communities,  the  glorious  gifts  of  the 
Lord  of  truth  and  life  might  not  be  more  extensively  employed 
in  training  souls  for  the  perception  and  enjoyment  of  that  Divine 
system,  which,  w'hilc  it  meets  the  common  wants,  no  less  meets 
the  individual  peculiarities  of  humanity.  Wise  and  honest  co¬ 
pastorships — not  managed  in  the  absurd  fashion  which  too  often 
obtains  among  Congregationalists,  the  very  old  and  very  young 
being  yoked  together,  and  yoked  together  in  a  manner  to  secure 
nothing  but  failure — the  abolition  of  the  wretched  system  of 
endless  subdivision  of  churches,  with  an  entire  complement  of 
ecclesiastical  offices  and  officers ;  and  the  substitution  in  its  stead, 
of  the  original  plan  of  central  churches  with  branch  associations — 
and  a  more  liberal  and  regular  custom  of  ministerial  inter¬ 
changes — these  things  only,  without  more  serious  alterations, 
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would  do  much  to  obviate  the  grave  evils  of  which  we  complain, 
as  arising  from  the  partial  and  uniform  exhibitions  of  the  gospel 
— to  which  so  many  arc  in  the  habit  of  attending  as  their  chief 
means  of  religious  instruction. 

Young  men  constituted  the  greater  part  of  the  audience  to 
which  tnese  lectures  were  addressed,  and  for  them  they  were 
especially  designed.  They  thus  form  one  of  the  many  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  peculiar  and  most  interesting  disposition  and  habit 
of  our  own  day.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  young  men 
arc  the  objects  of  an  attentive  and  practical  care  which  have 
not  been  customarily  displayed.  They  arc  made  a  prime 
consideration  in  organizations  too  numcrons  to  be  specified,  and 
their  welfare  is  prominently  and  formally  sought  by  others  not 
entirely  devoted  to  their  good.  In  this  there  is  reason,  abundant 
reason,  to  rejoice.  Their  position,  powers,  and  perils,  all  make 
them  worthy  of  the  gravest  and  most  gracious  heed,  ^^  c 
profess  the  interest  of  intelligent  principle  in  every  wise  and 
healthy  movement  on  their  behalf ;  and  are  not  old  enough  to 
have  no  remnants  of  a  personal  sympathy  with  their  feelings, 
aspirations,  difficulties,  and  trials.  Prosperity  to  all  that  help 
their  righteous  cause  1  ISIay  they  be  multiplied  a  thousand-fold, 
and  may  the  good  liOrd  give  them  the  abundance  of  power  and 
peace!  AV"c  shall  not  be  suspected  of  half-heartedncss  in  our 
zeal  for  young  men,  wffien  we  express  a  fear  that  there  is  some¬ 
what  of  fashio?i  in  the  present  activity  of  concern  for  their 
improvement.  We  arc  a  people  singularly  given — for  so  wise  a 
people — to  fashions ;  fashions  in  dress  being  but  one  mode  of 
exhibiting  the  national  taste  and  temper.  Every  age,  and  several 
times  in  every  age,  the  public  attention  is  turned  to  some  new 
object ;  its  sympathies  are  engaged  for  it,  its  energies  arc 
wrought  in  its  pursuit  to  a  state  of  vehement  excitement.  But 
the  zeal,  after  a  while,  is  cooled  ;  and  the  idol  of  the  hour  gives 
place  to  another,  which  receives  the  same  ardent  homage  and 
the  same  generous  offerings.  We  should  like  to  believe  that 
the  enthusiasm  now  expressed  and  felt  for  young  men  did  not 
belong  to  the  class  of  things  that  confirms  our  remarks.  But  we 
cannot  help  detecting,  or  thinking  that  we  detect,  certain  signs 
of  fashion  in  it.  llapid  growth,  excess,  disproportionate  im¬ 
portance,  and  modes  of  operation  that  show  rather  a  desire  and 
necessity  to  go  with  the  tide,  than  the  vitality  of  sound  con¬ 
viction  and  healthy  disposition,  arc  to  us  indications  of  what  we 
would  gladly  disbelieve.  We  would,  therefore,  press  upon  those 
to  whom  God  has  given  great  and  just  influence,  the  importance 
of  doing  the  best,  rather  than  the  most,  with  the  existing 
feeling,  of  teaching  it  and  training  it,  of  endeavouring  to  keep 
it  in  its  proper  place,  of  siipplying  it  with  solid  nourishment. 
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Let  them  esehew  all  elaptrap ;  all  fulsome  lauclatioii  of  young 
men,  as  if  they  were  what  they  are  not,  and,  as  young  men, 
cannot  be  ;  all  evil  and  doubtful  means  of  gaining  their  attention 
and  enlisting  their  sympathies.  Let  them  ‘  seek  their  good  to 
edification,’  rather  than  their  applause  and  adhesion  ;  let  them 
employ  plans  adapted  to  permanent  fruitfulness,  rather  than 
immediate  success ;  let  them  be  honest  and  faithful  admonishers, 
not  adulators ;  let  them  plead  their  cause  by  the  aid  of  just  and 
comprehensive  principles,  and  not  appeals  to  mere  sentiment ; 
and  let  them  take  care  not  to  encourage  a  comparatively  extrava¬ 
gant  regard  for  those  whose  proper  claims  are  sufficiently  im¬ 
portant  without  being  exaggerated.  Young  men  are  of  great 
account — but  are  young  women  nothing?  Have  we  forgotten,  or 
do  we  disbelieve,  the  greatness  of  their  influence  ?  Have  those 
who  arc  to  be  wives,  mothers,  and  mistresses,  no  title  to  peculiar 
efforts  to  fit  them  for  their  social  position,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
spiritual  destiny  ?  While  every  subject  and  movement  is  put 
into  a  form,  and  worked  in  a  manner,  to  engage  the  attention 
and  energies  of  young  men,  is  it  well  to  neglect,  so  fivr  as 
special  efi’orts  arc  concerned,  the  class,  equally  large,  and,  in 
some  respects,  equally  interesting,  of  young  women  ?  But, 
perhaps,  in  the  mutations  of  fiishion,  their  turn  may  come  next. 

We  did  not  mean,  when  w  e  began  to  write,  to  fill  our  space 
with  general  reflections  ;  and  we  must  now  hasten  to  give  some 
account  of  the  contents  of  the  volume  which  lies  before  us. 
The  lectures  arc  twelve,  by  twelve  lecturers.  Mr.  StowcU,  of 
INIanchcster,  discourses  on  ‘  The  Bible  Self-evidential,’  ‘with  very 
slight  help  from  notes,’  which  we  think  no  compliment  cither 
to  his  audience  or  his  subject.  There  is  much  truth  and  warmth 
in  his  address.  With  the  broad  and  prominent  features  of  his 
theme  he  deals  well,  but  its  nicer  lineaments  he  is  not  artist 
enough  to  present.  There  arc  expositions,  distinctions,  and 
qualifications  required  by  it,  which  he  is  not  the  man  to  make. 
Persons  whose  faith  is  fixed,  and  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
severe  thought,  may  be  pleased  and  profited  by  his  illustrations 
of  a  very  important  and  glorious  truth  ;  but  we  apprehend  that 
many  of  his  hearers  would  feel  a  want  which  they  were  in¬ 
competent  to  supply.  Dr.  Alexander,  of  Edinburgh,  describes 
and  traces  ‘  The  Infiiiences  of  Romanism  on  the  Intellectual  and 
Moral  Condition  of  the  I’eoplc  subject  to  its  sway’ — which  is,  of 
course,  shown  to  be  had.  We  niiglit  object  to  his  lecture  that  it 
gives  only  one  view  of  the  case,  and  that  one  view  alone  must  have 
the  effect  of  misrepresentation.  That  the  influence  of  Romanism 
is  evil  in  great  measure,  we  sorrowfully  admit ;  but  no  system  only 
evil  could  have  been,  and  still  be,  what  Romanism  is.  It  may 
he  pleaded  that  the  limits  of  a  lecture  left  the  speaker  no  choice 
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of  treatment.  We  allow  and  regret  the  necessity.  Still,  if  the 
treatment  must  be  partial,  the  subject  should  be  so  too.  The 
title  mentions  ‘  the  influence  of  Romanism’ — the  lecture  exhibits 
only  the  etil  influence  of  Romanism.  Of  the  general  facts  and 
])rinciplcs  adduced,  Protestant  readers  will  have  but  one  opinion. 
Would  that  a  wider  and  deeper  attention  to  them  were  obtained ! 
Alas,  that  in  an  age  which  boasts  of  its  intellectual  and  moral 
strength  and  freedom,  a  system  should  gain,  and  grow  in,  favour 
which  weakens  and  corrupts,  in  so  great  a  degree,  both  mind 
and  heart !  With  the  exception  stated,  this  lecture  is  a  calm  and 
comprehensive  discussion  of  an  increasingly  interesting  subject. 
Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Regent- square,  exhibits  ‘  The  Literary  Attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  Bible,’  in  his  worst  and  his  best  styles.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  nice  criticism — as,  indeed,  was  not  possible  ;  but  the 
mai’ked  characteristics  of  the  Bible  as  a  book  arc  described  as  by 
one  who  richly  appreciates  them  in  an  exuberance  of  words  and 
flgures,  sometimes  very  happy,  but  sometimes  approaching  to  the 
irreverent,  and  occasionally  bordering  upon  the  trivial.  ^Ir. 
IMidian,  of  Oberlin  College,  America,  illustrates  many  just  and 
noble  sentiments  on  ‘  The  Relation  of  Christianity  to  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Human  Thought  and  Action.’  Mr.  Arthur,  of  Hinde- 
street  Chapel,  makes  great  and  graceful  use  of  Dr.  Maitland’s 
deeply  interesting  work,  in  describing  ‘  The  Church  in  the 
Catacombs.’  Mr.  Seymour,  of  Bath,  presents  a  melancholy,  but 
too  truthful,  picture  of  ‘  The  Nature  of  Romanism,  as  exhibited  in 
the  Missions  of  the  Jesuits  and  other  Orders;’  but  is  open  to  the 
objections  we  have  before  made  on  Dr.  Alexander’s  lecture,  and  pro¬ 
pounds  some  views  we  deem  very  hurtful.  Dr.  M‘Neile,  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  discusses  a  momentous  subject — ‘  The  Bible ;  its  Provision 
and  Adaptation  for  tlie  Moral  Necessities  of  Fallen  Man,’  in  a 
style  of  thought  and  language  clear,  vigorous,  and  dignified, 
without,  however,  confining  himself  to  the  inoral  necessities  ol 
man,  or  going  very  deeply  into  the  questions  involved  in  his 
theme.  Mr.  Brock,  of  fUoomsbury  Chapel,  reveals  a  hearty 
synqiathy  with  ‘  The  Apostle  Paul,’  whose  history  and  character 
he  sketches  with  a  most  refreshing  decision  and  cordiality.  Alter 
reading  this  lecture  >ve  do  not  wonder  at  the  influence  he  exerts 
over  the  souls  of  men,  and  congratulate  his  numerous  auditors 
on  the  sound  judgment,  varied  information,  deep  earnestness, 
and  ministerial  fidelity,  by  which  his  labours  are  distinguished. 
We  rejoice  to  hear,  what  the  present  lecture  would  have  led  us 
to  expect,  that  a  large  number  of  young  men  are  amongst  his  stated 
hearers.  The  fact  is  creditable  to  the  preacher,  and  must  be  largely 
beneficial  to  the  chiss  concerned.  Mr.  Martin,  of  Westminster, 
‘  utters  a  few  true  w  ords  on  the  History  and  Philosophy,  on  the  Use 
and  Abuse,  of  “  Money.”  ’  1  lis  address  is  an  admirable  specimen 
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of  the  proper  mode  of  making  interesting  and  instructive,  to  a 
popular  audience,  a  somewhat  difficult  and  familiar  subject. 
Much  reading  and  thought  are  indicated.  Contributions  are 
brought  from  a  great  variety  of  sources.  Mr.  Martin  makes 
excellent  use  of  one  chief  means  of  his  power,  particularity.  Dr. 
Gumming,  of  Crown  Court,  chooses  ‘  Music  in  its  E-elation  to 
Religion,’  upon  which  he  says  many  beautiful  and  some  ridiculous 
things,  as  is  his  wont.  The  story  of  ‘  William  Allen’  is  given 
by  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Surrey  Chapel,  in  his  own  plain  and  affiec- 
tionate  manner.  Dr.  Burgess,  of  Upper  Chelsea,  puts  his  readers 
into  possession  of  a  comprehensive  and  able  sketch  of  ‘  The 
History  of  French  Protestantism :  its  Present  Condition  and 
Prospects.’ 

Altogether,  we  have  been  much  pleased  with  this  course  of 
lectures,  which  beai*s  proof  of  the  conscientious  care  and  varied 
ability  which  the  several  gentlemen  engaged  have  brought  to  the 
instruction  of  the  interesting  class  addressed,  and  the  many 
thousands  who  will  read  their  productions. 


Art.  V. — 1.  Reports  of  Mr,  Maegregor  on  South  American  Tariffs. 
Parliamentary  Papers,  folio.  1846. 

2.  History  of  North  and  South  American  Statistics ;  by  John  Mae¬ 
gregor,  Esq.  London.  Two  Vols.  8vo.  1847. 

3.  Report  of  Proceedings  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers ^  in 
June  1847,  on  Mr,  Glynn's  Review  of  Plans  for  Connecting  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  by  a  Navigable  Canal,  London.  8vo. 
1849. 

4.  Report  of  Proceedings  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  in 
December  1849,  and  January  1850,  on  Colonel  Lloyd's  Memoir 
respecting  Canal  and  Ship  ^passages  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  London.  8vo.  1850. 

5.  Geological  Map  of  the  River  Atrato,  by  Evan  Hopkins,  Esq. 

London.  1 850.  * 

A  GREAT  work — the  construction  of  a  ship-passage  to  the  Pacific — 
is  preparing  in  Central  America,  under  circumstances  which  shed 
a  brilliant  light  on  the  progress  of  modern  society  in  contrast 
with  by-gone  days.  Three  centuries  since,  the  gold  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  elevated  Spain  to  sudden  greatness;  but,  by  promoting 
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political  error  and  corruption,  it  also  laid  the  foundations  of  her 
rapid  fall.  Hence  her  kings  became  ambitious  despots,  dreaded 
at  home,  and  hated  abroad  ;  and  her  people,  whom  the  middle 
ages  left  in  possession  of  the  germs  of  civil  freedom,  became 
enslaved  members  of  a  gradually  depopulated  state.  Hence  her 
rich  conquests,  so  often  reduced  from  busy  and  barbaric  splen¬ 
dour  to  solitude,  and  her  most  prosperous  colonies,  which  were 
denied  all  means  of  political  advancement,  have  their  revenge  in 
witnessing  the  decay  of  their  reckless  and  short-sighted  masters. 

In  our  time,  on  the  contrary,  the  gold  of  California,  empover- 
ishing  no  man,  and  enriching  its  collectors,  has  already  attracted 
a  free,  and  a  just*  people  to  a  desert ;  and  begun  to  spread  a  spirit 
of  peaceful  enterprise  over  all  Spanish  America  in  the  place 
of  sloth,  immorality,  and  destructive  discords.  For  the  old 
ruinous  monopolies,  freetrade  promises  to  scatter  blessings  far 
and  wide ;  and  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  riches  hereto¬ 
fore  fraught  with  evil  of  every  kind  and  degree,  have  already  set 
in  motion  influences  throughout  the  whole  Western  World,  capa¬ 
ble  of  overcoming  the  greatest  difficulties,  social  and  physical.  The 
good  sense  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  more  than 
seconded  by  the  energy  of  its  people,  and  frankly  supported  by 
foreign  powers,  is  directing  those  good  influences  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  rapidity  and  effect.  Among  them  are  the  urgent  w'ant  of  an 
easy  way  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  the  strong  desire  of 
the  population  of  Spanish  America  to  share  the  advantages  of  the 
great  Californian  event.  Much,  however,  as  these  things  must 
soon  affect  ourselves  as  a  commercial  people,  and  much  as  they 
ought  to  concern  us  as  a  reflecting  people,  scarcely  a  single  topic 
of  importance  can  be  found,  >vhich  is  treated  with  such  entire 
indifference.  Whether  it  is  that  our  sympathies  with  the  semi- 
barbarous  Spanish  Americans  arc  sluggish,  or  that  the  monied 
])ublic  is  tired  of  Spanish  American  speculation,  the  fact  of  our 
apathy  on  this  important  subject  cannot  be  denied. 

Nevertheless,  llritish  political  traditions,  and  still  more,  Pritish 
natal  traditions,  respecting  Spanish  America,  and  especially  the 
Spanish  Main^  or  Central  America,  are  not  less  lively  in  charac¬ 
ter  than  they  are  ancient  in  date.  Our  territorial  claims  there, 
now  wisely  narrowed  to  very  inconsiderable  limits  on  the 
Mosquito  shore,  are  almost  coeval  with  the  Spanish  discovery. 

e  never  acquiesced  in  the  monopoly  of  its  trade  by  Spain ;  and 
our  old  libraries  and  sea-records  are  full  of  curious  and  authentic 
narratives  of  actions,  in  which  our  forefathers  bore  a  part  in  this 
legion.  Henry  \"11.  nearly  anticipated  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in 

*  Slavery  is  proliihited  in  (’ulifornia  by  a  verv  large  majority  of  the  votes 
of  the  people. 
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the  employment  of  Columbus,  who  discovered  it ;  and  he  scut  the 
Cabots  westward  for  India,  as  of  common  right.  Henry  Vlll., 
by  treaty  with  Charles  V.,  stipulated  expressly  for  free  trading 
with  the  foreign  possessions  of  Spain.  Edward  VL,  in  eloquent 
terms,  invited  intercourse  with  the  Emperor  of  Cathay,  and  the 
powers  of  the  extreme  East,  in  spite  of  the  exclusive  pretensions 
of  S[)ain  and  Portugal  under  the  old  l\\pal  grant ;  and  Sebastian 
Cabot,  then  in  advanced  age,  probably  penned  the  remarkable 
document.  Queen  Elizabetli,  of  course,  as  a  Protestant  sovereign, 
claimed  against  that  Papal  grant  the  privileges  of  navigation 
which  her  Homan  Catholic  grandfather  exercised  ;  and  when  in 
her  reign  the  Spaniards  at  Panama  put  Oxenham  to  death,  it 
was  on  the  pretence  that  he  was  a  'pirate^  because  he  could  not 
produce  the  Queen’s  commission ;  as  afterwards  some  of  the 
Scottish  adventurers  in  Darien  were  prosecuted  in  the  Spanish 
Courts  of  Admiralty  as  pirates^  for  the  same  reason.  A  commis¬ 
sion  from  the  Crown  in  either  case  must  have  been  respected. 
The  plea  w^as,  however,  boldly  met  by  others  in  this  region, 
urging  the  Englishman’s  ancient  freedom  of  the  sea  without  a 
royal  commission. 

Thus  the  land  where  Drake  did  his  plundering,  at  once  to 
assert  a  principle,  the  right  to  visit  it,  and  to  get  gold  with  a 
strong  hand  on  denial  of  the  right ; — where  Raleigh  cherished 
glorious  dreams  ; — where  the  Stuarts  left  the  national  honour  to 
be  vindicated  by  Cromwell  and  Milton  ; — where  the  Welsh  hero, 
Morgan,  a  belted  knight  in  spite  of  his  buccaneering,  planned 
the  first  independent  transatlantic  State  ; — where  the  Darien 
Colonists  from  Scotland  were  sacrificed  to  unscrupulous  rivals, 
English  as  well  as  foreign  ; — where  Hosier  lost  all  but  the  fame 
of  a  ballad  ;  and  Vernon,  at  a  terrible  price  of  disease  and  death, 
redeemed  our  tarnished  flag  ; — where  Anson,  in  ably  executing 
an  attack  planned  against  Spanish  power,  under  George  II., 
struck  at  it  the  first  fatal  blow  ;  and  Nelson  shed  his  young  blood 
in  an  expedition  which  anticipated  the  designs  of  Pitt  under 
George  III.,  against  that  power  in  America ; — where,  in  later 
days,  Irish  heroes  helped  manfully  to  raise  Spanish  America 
to  independence  ; — and  where  Canning  realized  our  policy  of 
three  centuries  standing, — a  land  so  plentifully  associated  with 
our  history,  cannot  but  have  a  hold  on  British  hearts.  Strong, 
however,  as  such  traditions  are,  our  present  interest,  and  our 
l)rescnt  duty,  still  more  powerfully  urge  us  not  to  neglect  this 
land.  Our  capital  is  deeply  engaged  there,  and  our  science  is 
pledged,  by  some  sacrifices,  to  assist  in  completely  solving  the 
problem  of  its  ship-passage,  and  in  perfecting  its  civilization. 

Nor  is  it  the  leiist  urgent  of  the  claims  of  Central  America 
oil  the  British  people,  that,  whilst  its  mixed  population,  of  all 
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colours,  did  not  call  in  vain  for  help  at  our  hands  in  the  general 
struggle  lor  independence,  its  aborigines  have  ever  looked  upon 
us  as  their  friends,  and  long  received  from  us  important  services. 
We  cannot  now  desert  them.  Although  it  is  not  true  that, 
under  Spanish  rule,  all  was  wrong  in  regard  to  the  Indians ; 
very  far  from  it,  as  could  be  easily  shown ;  yet  the  wise  states¬ 
manship  which  prompts  a  great  nation  to  be  concerned  for  its 
weaker  neighbour,  without  falling  into  troublesome  interferences, 
will  discover  in  Spanish  America  a  glorious  field  for  humane 
intervention. 

If  its  political  independence  owes  much  to  our  statesmen,  its 
history  may  be  read  with  advantage  in  English  writers,  from  the 
romance  of  the  converted  Friar  Gage,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
to  the  memoirs  of  the  buccaneers,  and  the  annals  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Scottish  colony,  newly  published  by  the  Bannatync 
Club;  and  to  the  works  of  Ward,  Thompson,  Dunlop,  and 
Maegregor ;  not  to  mention  the  volumes  which  appeared  during 
the  struggle  for  Mexican  and  Columbian  independence. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  repeated,  that,  in  reference  to 
the  great  enterprises  of  a  ship-passage,  and  a  railroad  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  across  the  isthmus  of  Central  America,  British  enter¬ 
prise  lags  behind,  whilst  that  of  our  brethren  in  the  United 
States  is  labouring  hard  to  take  the  lead.  This  fact,  so  much  to 
our  disadvantage,  may  be  easily  accounted  for ;  and  it  by  no  means 
indicates  incurable  decay  in  the  national  character.  It  springs  from 
old  errors  of  administration,  which  we  are  at  this  moment  slowly 
correcting ;  but  which  have  long  overlaid  the  enterprising  spirit 
of  our  people.  The  very  same  errors  destroyed  the  Portuguese,^ 
the  Spanish,t  and  Dutch  J  authority,  beyond  sea,  irrecoverably  ; 
because  no  popular  spirit  at  home  counteracted  the  corruption 
which  sapped  that  authority.  In  England,  the  popular  call  for 
reform  has  begun  to  reach  even  colonial  abuses.  The  complex 
character  of  those  abuses  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  their 
reform  ;  but  once  fairly  opened,  it  must  make  good  progress. 

In  regard  to  Central  America,  whilst  we  shall  never  repeat 
the  enormous  blunder  of  the  last  century,  in  abandoning  our 
countrymen  in  Honduras,  it  is  also  certain  that  we  shall  not 

•  Camoens  marked  with  indignation  the  evils  of  a  system  under  which 
his  mother-country  had,  in  India,  he  says,  become  *  a  step-mother  to  honest 
men.* 

t  The  evil  genius  of  Fonseca,  which  embittered  the  career  of  Columbus, 
prevailed  for  centuries  in  the  Council  of  the  Indies ;  and  it  has  been  aptly 
compared  to  the  ruling  spirit  in  our  Colonial  Office  these  thirty  years. — 
Quarterly  Revietc  on  *  Prescott,^ 

t  ^he  decay  of  Dutch  India  has  been  correctly  traced  to  the  rich  families 
in  Holland  first  monopolizing  its  administration,  and  then  delegating  that 
administration  to  a  secretary. — liaynaL 
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aj^ain  attempt  the  conquest,  or  plunder,  of  the  deadly  swamps  of 
Panama.  The  change  leads  to  the  better  fields  of  commercial 
enterprise  and  peaceful  influence  over  a  mixed  population,  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  policy  which  should  support  the  weaker,  and  check 
the  ambitious,  stronger  races. 

The  rapid  course  of  the  United  States  southward,  is  foretold 
by  an  able  statist,  Mr.  Macgregor,  who  maintains,  warmly,  that 
the  Anglo-Saxons  of  North  America  must  absorb  the  whole 
continent,  to  Patagonia  and  Terra  del  Fuego.  But  if  this  is  to 
be  effected  by  cotiquests,  not  voluntary  annexation,  enormous 
indeed  will  be  the  evil  results.  The  population  of  Spanish 
America  consists,  very  extensively  indeed,  of  pure  and  mixed 
Indians,  who  have  not  coalesced  hitherto  with  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States ;  and  although  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  that 
republic,  in  regard  to  coloured  people,  is  far  from  impossible, 
the  safe  policy  for  the  Southern  population,  till  it  takes  place,  is 
that  which  fosters  their  industry  and  strengthens  their  in¬ 
dependence. 

The  marvellous  fertility  of  the  soil ;  the  inexhaustible  and  un¬ 
explored  riches  of  the  forests  and  mines ;  the  valuable  character 
of  the  products  ;  and,  above  all,  the  situation  of  the  country,  as 
a  short  highway  between  two  oceans  already  in  a  ferment  of 
new  prospects ;  give  peculiar  advantages  to  that  industry, 
which  must  link  the  inhabitants  of  Central  Aincrica  most  pro¬ 
pitiously  to  the  civilized  world ;  and  open  a  career  of  social  im¬ 
provement  not  only  to  themselves,  but  also  to  their  kindred 
tribes  far  south,  whose  love  of  independence  is  their  master 
passion. 

The  numbers  of  the  dift'erent  races  arc  known  with  con¬ 
siderable  accuracy,  from  the  line  of  Tehuantepec,  in  Mexico,  to 
the  line  of  the  lliver  Atrato,  in  New  Grenada;  both  of  which 
lines  have  been  speculated  upon  for  ship-passages  to  the  Pacific. 

There  arc  above  2,500,000  pure  and  mixed  Indians,  250,000 
whites,  and  as  many  negroes.  The  Indians  arc  perfectly  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  whites  in  some  spots,  and  they  possess  every¬ 
where  much  political  power.  The  negroes  are  everywhere  free, 
and  gradually  improving  in  their  social  condition.  The  whites 
are  still,  in  many  places,  the  richest,  and  the  leading  classes. 
At  present  these  different  races  enjoy  perfect  politicid  equality. 
Slavery  is  abolished ;  and  the  native  Indian  is  sufficiently  ad¬ 
vanced  for  the  elevation  of  one  of  them,  Cabrera,  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  a  Central  American  republic.  They  all  feel  an  interest 
in  the  construction  of  easy  means  of  transit  from  ocean  to  ocean ; 
and  the  greatest  support  may  be  expected  from  all  the  Spanish- 
Aincrican  States,  to  any  well-planned  ship-passage.  Of  this  the 
evidences  iuc  various,  and  of  long  date.  When,  in  the  last 
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century,  Mr.  Pitt  sanctioned  an  attempt  to  establish  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  by  a  combination  with  the 
United  States,  the  opening  of  the  navigation  to  the  Pacific 
was  part  of  the  schemey  and  Miranda,  with  other  delegates 
from  Mexico,  favoured  it.  It  was  a  deputy  from  Mexico  in  the 
Spanish  Cortes,  who,  in  1814,  originated  a  decree  for  the  same 
object  of  an  oceanic  communication.  In  1825,  the  Federal 
Congress  of  Central  America  caused  a  model  in  relief  to  be  made 
of  the  route,  and  authorized  the  opening  of  a  canal  for  the 
largest  vessels,  in  the  state  of  Nicaragua,  the  navigation  of  which 
was  to  be  free  to  all. 

The  zeal  of  General  Bolivar,  prompted  by  Baron  Humboldt, 
effected  the  survey  of  the  Panama  route,  by  Lloyd  and  F ulmarc, 
in  1827.  In  1828,  the  proposals  of  the  King  of  Holland 
were  readily  accepted  by  the  federal  government,  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Nicaragua  line ;  and  when  the  revolution  of 
1830  interrupted  that  enterprise,  the  separate  governments  of 
Nicaragua  and  New  Grenada,  and  others,  were  equally  eager  to 
accept  the  terms  of  successive  French,  British,  and  American 
speculators  for  its  revival.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon’s  plan  for 
the  Nicaragua  passage,  arose  out  of  an  application  made  to  him 
by  that  state  ;  and  whatever  differences  may  now  exist  respect¬ 
ing  the  preference  of  foreign  parties,  none  prevail  in  regard  to 
the  general  desire  to  have  the  work  done  by  somebody.  Two 
conditions  only  enjoined  are — first,  that  the  independence  of  the 
Spanish  American  States  should  be  respected ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  passage  shall  be  free  to  all. 

‘  Little  need  be  said  to  enforce  the  wisdom  of  encouraging  this 
gigantic  w^ork.  Its  advantages  have  sometimes  been  exagge¬ 
rated,  as  if  it  would  embrace  the  trade  of  India,  and  absorb  the 
main  navigation  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  well  as  that  of 
Cape  Horn.  So  much  is  not  wanted  for  its  immense  success. 
Enough  w’ill  be  done  amply  to  repay  its  cost,  by  bringing  all 
Western  America  within  easy  reach  of  the  Atlantic.  But  it 
will  also  materially  shorten  the  route  to  the  islands,  and  the 
whaling  of  the  Pacific,  New  Zealand,  Eastern  Australia ;  to  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  and  Japaiiy  that  world  to  come  of  deep 
interest  to  us  at  no  distant  day. 

Ill  regard  to  China  and  Japan,  curious  facts  give  an  interest  to 
a  direct  sea-passage  westward  in  reference  to  those  countries. 
In  his  last  voyage  of  1503,  Columbus  deluded  himself  by  the 
belief  that  Veragua,  where  he  found  much  gold,  was  the  identical 
Aurea  of  Solomon,  or  Cathay.  ^  The  emperor  of  China,’  he 
said,  ‘  has  lately  sent  for  wise  men  to  instruct  him  in  the  faith  of 
Christ ;  and  if  God  conduct  me  back  to  Spain,  I  pledge  mysclt 
to  convey  safely  this  new  way  to  China,  whoever  is  willing  to  go.’ 


T. 
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More  important  was  the  proposal  of  the  emperor  of  Japan  at  a 
later  period,  to  send  a  junk  to  meet  European  ships  then  seeking 
the  famous  north-west  passage.  The  cordiality  offered  to  our 
forefathers,  adventurous  seamen  from  Europe,  by  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  sea-faring  nations  of  the  extreme  East,  was  refused 
only  when  the  demon  of  conquest  and  intrigue,  on  the  part  of 
Europeans,  closed  all  access  to  the  millions  of  China  and  Japan. 
A  return  to  those  good  feelings  may  be  hastened  events  in 
North-Western  America,  which  have  already  electrified  men’s 
minds  from  Hudson’s  Bay  to  Chili ;  and  called  up  a  response  in 
the  furthest  East.  Nature’s  stores  of  gold  in  California,  and  the 
measures  of  ^^00,000  newly-congregated  people  from  every  clime, 
to  keep  order ;  with  the  revelation  of  the  remains  of  a  lost 
civilization  ;  offer  a  combination  of  wonders  which  are  fast  pro¬ 
ducing  a  social  revolution  even  among  the  wilder  races.  The 
great  man  called  for  *  to  civilize  W estern  America,  is  no  longer 
needed.  Great  events  stand  in  his  stead,  with  less  hazard  from 
personal  ambition. 

The  construction  of  a  ship-passage  in  Central  America  to  the 
Pacific,  will  constitute  an  event  of  this  bright  character  ;  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  proclaimed  it  to  be  an  event 
of  universal  concern,  and  tending  to  promote  goodwill  among 
men.  The  British  Government  has  assented  to  the  principle ; 
and  the  single  point  remaining  to  be  settled  is,  which  of  the 
several  lines  contemplated  is  the  best  for  a  ship-passage.  Of 
these  the  first,  called  the  Tehuantepec,  in  Mexico,  is  open  to 
the  fatal  objection,  that  it  must  be  carried  over  a  summit  of  at 
least  650  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  by  numerous  locks,  for 
which  no  proper  supply  of  water  can  be  found.  Nor  do  the 
ports  at  each  end  appear  to  be  very  good.  In  other  respects, 
this  route  is  advantageous.  The  lands  for  settlement  will  be 
profitable,  and  the  climate  is  healthy.  The  expense  of  it  is 
estimated  at  £4,000,000.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
once  proposed  to  buy  it ;  and  at  present  the  right  of  constructing 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  an  enterprising  Mexican,  Don  Jos4  de 
Garay. 

The  Nicaragua  line  is  objectionable,  from  its  probable  costli¬ 
ness,  and  from  the  dangerous  volcanic  character  of  the  country 
it  traverses.  One  of  its  seaports  has  great  advantages  ;  but  both 
of  them  must  be  improved  at  much  expense.  Facilities  arc  said 
to  offer  as  this  line  becomes  more  known,  and  it  has  unquestion¬ 
ably  a  healthy  climate.  The  King  of  the  United  Netherlands 
w^as  only  prevented  by  the  revolution  of  1830  from  constructing 
a  ship-passage  in  this  line ;  and  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  once 

•  See  the  Memoirs  of  General  Miller’s  career  in  Pern  and  Chili. 
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appeared  likely  to  carry  it  out.  It  is  at  present  in  the  hands  of 
a  private  company  in  New  York. 

The  third  line  is  from  Chagres  towards  Panama,  where  travel¬ 
lers  for  California  usually  pass.  A  railroad  is  under  construction 
here  by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  For  a  ship-passage,  the 
neccessity  of  a  tunnel  is  a  very  great  objection  ;  and  both  ports 
arc  bad.  The  climate,  too,  is  unhealthy. 

A  fourth  cluster  of  lines  has  been  less  carefully  examined  than 
is  required  by  the  high  authority  of  their  advocate,  Baron  von 
Humboldt.  Within  a  few  months  that  eminent  person  has 
repeated,  with  earnest  confidence,  the  advice  pressed  in  many 
forms  during  forty  years  in  favour  of  this  passage.  Such  an 
appeal  from  such  a  man  should  arrest  serious  attention  : — 

‘  As,’  says  he,  ‘  the  taking  possession  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
west  coast  of  the  new  continent  by  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
and  the  news  of  the  abundance  of  gold  in  California,  have  rendered 
more  urgent  than  ever  the  formation  of  a  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  States,  and  the  regions  of  the  West  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  call  attention  once  more  to  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  shortest  way  to  the  Pacific  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Isthmus,  leading  to  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel.  Having  for  more  tlian 
forty  years  been  engaged  with  the  subject  of  the  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  two  seas,  I  have  constantly  urged,  in  my  printed 
works,  and  in  the  memoirs  furnished  at  the  request  of  the  free  States  of 
Spanish  America,  that  the  Isthmus  should  be  examined  hypsometri- 
cally  throughout  its  entire  length,  and  more  especially  where,  in  Darien, 
and  the  wild  former  pro\ince  of  Biruquete,  it  joins  the  continent  of  South 
America ;  and  where,  between  the  Atrato  and  the  Bay  of  Cupica,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  the  mountain  chain  almost  entirely  disappears. 

‘  For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  been  consulted  on  the  problem 
of  the  Isthmus  of  the  Panama  by  Associations  desirous  of  employing 
money ;  my  advice  has  always  been  the  same ;  and  I  now  repeat  it  in 
1849.  So  long  as  this  part  is  not  examined  geographically,  by  exact, 
but  easily  obtained  determinations  of  latitude  and  longitude,  with  chro¬ 
nometers,  as  well  as  hypsomctrically,  in  the  conformation  of  the  surface 
by  barometric  measurements  of  elevation — so  long  will  it  be  quite  pre¬ 
mature  to  pronounce  that  the  Isthmus  does  not  admit  of  a  canal  with 
few  rocks,  and  permitting,  at  all  seasons,  the  passage  of  the  same  sea¬ 
going  ships  between  New  York  and  Liverpool  on  one  side,  and  Chili 
and  California  on  the  other.’ — Aspects  of  Nature^  vol.  ii.  p.  319. 

The  region  here  referred  to,  lies  between  Panama  and  the 
River  Atrato.  It  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  state  of  New 
Grenada. 

The  founders  of  the  Darien  colony  in  1096,  had  in  view  the 
practicability  of  some  communication  with  the  Pacific ;  in  w  hich 
design  they  were  anticipated  by  Sir  James  Campbell,  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  as  his  descendant  the  Hon.  C.  Scarlett  states. 
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Since  that  time,  this  part  of  Central  America  has,  perhaps,  been 
the  most  neglected.  The  old  accounts  of  the  country  have 
therefore  an  unexpected  value.  They  are  all  we  possess ;  they 
are  genuine;  and  they  have  distinctness  of  character.  They 
fully  justify  the  opinion  of  Baron  von  Humboldt,  formed  on  strong 
testimony,  borne  by  intelligent  Spaniards  who  had  visited  this 
line  of  communication.  Captain  Cochrane,  who  saw  a  portion 
of  the  line  in  1824,  was  induced,  by  the  testimony  of  a  Spanish 
officer,  to  deny  the  practicability  of  this  route.  Mr.  Scarlett, 
however,  an  ear-witness  too,  but  who  had  better  opportu¬ 
nities  of  information,  confirms  the  judgment  of  Baron  von 
Humboldt ;  and  recently,  an  officer  of  ^the  royal  navy,  employed 
in  surveying  the  adjacent  shores  of  the  Pacific,  went  over  the 
break  in  the  Andes,  noticed  by  him,  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the 
river  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  those  shores ;  and  that  officer 
saw  it  winding  through  a  perfectly  flat  country.  Calculations 
made  upon  this  combined  intelligence,  place  the  cost  of  a  ship 
passage  in  this  direction  very  low. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  country  is  in  the  state  of  New  Grenada, 
subject,  however,  to  the  title  of  the  Indian  tribes.  The  sea-ports 
on  both  oceans  are  good;  but  the  climate  is  exceedingly  un¬ 
healthy  along  the  Biver  Atrato.  The  geological  map  of  that 
river  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  sources  of 
information  respecting  the  country.  It  may  be  hoped,  then,  that 
the  excellent  opportunity  afforded  by  the  Exhibition  of  Industry 
of  1851,  for  making  that  remarkable  country  thoroughly  known 
to  the  world,  will  not  be  lost.  A  model  in  relief  of  the  rivers  and 
the  adjacent  country  from  the  gulf  of  Darien,  to  Cupica  Bay,  and 
to  the  Bay  of  San  Miguel,  would  be  a  valuable  illustration  of 
the  opinion  of  Baron  von  Humboldt.  The  materials  already  in 
the  hands  of  competent  artists  here,  are  sufficient  for  the  partial 
construction  of  such  a  model ;  and  those  materials  may  be  com¬ 
pleted  before  the  opening  of  the  exhibition.  It  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  collection  of  specimens  of  every  product  of  the 
country,  natural  and  artificial ;  its  gold  and  precious  stones ;  its 
sugar,  its  cocoas,  and  its  grain ;  its  woods,  its  drugs,  and  dyes. 
With  a  climate  varying  from  that  of  the  pestiferous  morass,  to 
that  of  the  fertile,  snow-capped  mountain,  this  new  highway  of 
the  west  might  be  shown  in  such  a  model  to  possess  the  richest 
capabilities. 

In  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Maegregor,  the  obstacles  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  ship-passage  in  Central  America  to  tlvc  Pacific,  arc 
not  so  much  those  which  the  engineer  has  to  contend  against  in 
the  inequalities  of  the  surface,  in  the  volcanic  soil,  in  the  tropical 
floods,  or  in  fevers,  as  those  which  spring  from  political  dis¬ 
tractions.  This  judgment  was  pronounced  before  the  events  in 
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California  had  occurred.  Already  the  good  results  of  that 
prodigious  change  are  felt;  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  with  our  own,  has  settled  a  well-conceived  plan  to 
encourage  the  safe  construction  of  a  canal,  open  to  ail  the  world, 
and  protected  by  their  joint  guarantee  against  foreign  aggression. 

The  first  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  work 
being  thus  taken  by  judicious  diplomacy,  it  has  become,  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  lately  declared  to  Congress, 
indispensable  that  any  -doubts  of  the  practicability  of  the 
selected  line  be  removed  by  a  survey  undertaken  on  public 
authority.  This  survey  should  be  the  joint  w’ork  of  England 
and  America,  and  extend  to  an  inquiry  into  the  real  character 
of  the  route  so  w^armly  recommended  by  llaron  von  Humboldt. 
It  will  be  a  new  honour  in  Sir  Henry  llulwer’s  brilliant  mission 
to  Washington,  to  contribute  to  the  triumph  of  science,  which 
wise  policy  is  now  auspiciously  preparing  under  the  protection 
of  two  great  enlightened  nations. 


Art.  VI. —  The  Fourth  Estate  ;  Conti ihutions  towards  a  History  of  News¬ 
papers,  and  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press.  By  F.  Knight  Hunt.  Two 
Vols.  London:  Boguc.  1850. 

On  the  23rd  of  May,  1G22,  the  first  newspaper  was  published  in 
London.  By  the  last  Indian  Mail  we  received  copies  of  a  journal 
established  in  Pekin,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1850. 

During  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years,  this  engine  has 
unceasingly  laboured.  It  was  planted  in  our  metropolis  when 
Cromwell  w’as  brewing  beer  at  Huntingdon,  and  it  has  spread 
continually,  like  the  banyan  tree,  casting  out  roots  on  every  side, 
which  shoot  up,  increase,  and  again  multiply,  until  the  whole 
civilized,  and  part  of  the  savage  world,  is  shadow  ed  by  its  infiu- 
ence.  From  Texas  in  the  West,  to  China  in  the  utmost  East, 
this  process  has  produced  its  fruits,  and  we  have,  therefore, 
arrived  at  a  point  when  it  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  useful,  to  cast 
a  retrospective  glance  at  the  progress  of  this  great  minister  of 
civilization.  With  that  view  wx  turn  to  the  wxrk  of  ^Ir.  Knight 
Hunt,  which  we  find  to  be  replete  with  the  most  curious  details, 
wxven  into  a  rapid,  continuous  narrative,  from  the  publication  of 
the  first  newspaper  to  the  present  period.  Whether  guided  by 
taste,  or  chance,  or  the  circumstances  of  his  habitual  occupation, 
the  author  has  been  felicitous  in  the  choice  of  a  subject.  Pro¬ 
bably  his  selection  w’as  deliberate,  for  we  discover  in  the  volumes. 
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indications  of  that  lively  interest  existing  in  the  writer’s  mind, 
which  infuses  into  his  production  the  elements  of  enthusiasm  and 
truth.  Like  Leigh  Hunt,  whom  he  resembles  in  some  particu¬ 
lars,  he  is  fond  of  old  records,  and  has  stored  his  book  with  a 
multiplicity  of  anecdotes,  curious  incidents,  and  that  medley  of 
quaint  details,  which  colour  so  well  pictures  of  the  times  to 
which  they  refer.  It  is  at  the  same  time,  a  solid,  authentic 
work,  animated  by  a  free  and  philosophic  spirit,  written  with 
ability,  and  arranged  with  care. 

If  we  draw  from  it  matter  for  the  entertainment  and  informa¬ 
tion  of  our  readers,  %ve  must  assure  them,  that  by  consulting  the 
volumes  themselves,  they  will  find  that  our  selections  have  been 
made  only  at  intervals  from  a  body  of  most  interesting  materials, 
— amusing  episodes  of  history,  illustrated  by  a  rich  variety  of 
curious  anecdotes.  Every  chapter  w^ould  furnish  the  basis  of  a 
paper  like  the  present.  Such  a  production  places  its  author  in  a 
recognised  position  among  the  writers  of  the  day.  It  cannot  fail 
to  attract  attention,  for,  besides  its  value  as  a  History  of  News¬ 
papers,  it  sketches  the  progress  of  the  great  contest  which,  from 
the  earliest  period,  has  been  carried  on  against  them  by  the 
oligarchy.  The  rulers  of  the  country  saw  at  once  the  formidable 
nature  of  this  new  creation.  Even  in  its  infancy,  it  was  terrible — 
for  it  promised  to  disseminate  the  truth,  to  teach  men  justice,  and 
preach  among  them  charity ;  and  to  inculcate  the  love  of  justice, 
charity,  and  truth,  is  to  subvert  all  absolute  governments,  all 
feudalism,  all  class  privileges,  and  every  other  form  of  despotism. 
Earnest  and  desperate  has  been  the  conflict  between  power  and 
the  press ;  and  Mr.  Hunt  deserves  our  thanks,  if  for  tins  only, 
that  he  has  traced  the  course  of  the  struggle  from  the  day  when 
open  violence  was  employed  to  suppress  the  liberty  of  printing,  to 
this  time,  when  the  dominant  order,  having  failed  to  destroy  its 
enemies,  bribes  some  of  them  into  alliance  by  a  thousand  different 
and  indefinite  devices  of  corruption. 

Nathaniel  Butter,  in  conjunction  with  several  partners,  started 
the  first  regular  newspaper.  The  first  number  appeared,  as  we 
have  said,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1622.  The  printing  press  had 
already  been  actively  at  work  in  England  for  a  century  and  a 
half ;  and  numerous  flying  sheets,  of  extraordinary  intelligence, 
had  been  issued  from  time  to  time,  telling  ‘  how  a  great  flood 
had  devastated  the  Western  counties,  or  how  a  witch  had  been 
burned,  or  how  Gustavus  had  fought  a  great  battle  but  a 
periodical  publication,  appearing  at  stated  intervals,  was  a  thing 
unknown  until  Nathaniel  Butter  printed  the  first  number  of 
*  The  Weekly  Newes.’  The  project  encountered  the  ridicule  and 
the  opposition  that  habitually  obstruct  all  great  undertakings  ; 
but  it  is  easy  to  satirize,  not  so  easy  to  conceive,  a  grand  idea. 
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The  discovery  of  the  New  World,  of  the  art  of  printing,  of  gun¬ 
powder,  of  the  steam-engine,  of  gas -lighting,  and  the  electric 
telegraph — all  these  have  been  made,  in  spite  of  derision  from 
the  ignorant  or  the  malicious.  When  jealousy  envies  the  honour 
that  attends  the  projection  of  a  great  enterprise,  its  sure  resource 
is  in  laughter  ;  but  some  satirists  there  are,  whose  unprincipled 
wit  makes  a  butt  of  everything,  whether  noble  or  mean,  lofty  or 
low,  merely  as  food  for  mirth.  Among  these  was  ])cn  Jonson, 
who  seized  on  the  publication  of  a  newspaper  as  a  remarkable 
novelty,  to  be  used  as  a  frame  upon  which  to  work  with  the  comic 
powers  of  his  pen.  ^Ir.  Hunt  introduces  several  admirable  ex¬ 
tracts  from  ^  The  Staple  of  News,’  in  which  allusion  is  made  to 
four  places  in  London,  which  were  the  general  depots  of  lloating 
news  in  those  days,  when  editors  were  not  enabled  to  send  their 
representatives  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  collecting  and 
transmitting  intelligence  to  the  office  whence  it  issues  daily,  con¬ 
densed  and  arrang('d,  forming  a  complete  chronicle  of  passing 
events.  Of  these  places, — 

‘  The  Court,  which  at  this  time,  and  for  long  afterwards,  was  a  great 
centre  for  gossip,  ranks  first,  whilst  Old  Saint  Paul’s — the  Gothic  pre¬ 
decessor  of  the  present  building,  was  the  second  spot  where  pco])le  of 
different  conditions  met  to  talk  over  affairs.  The  citizens  paced  the 
aisles  of  the  church  to  give  and  receive  intelligence,  to  chat  over  events, 
to  speculate  on  the  future,  and  make  bargains  in  their  trade.  The 
Exchange  stood  third,  and,  doubtless,  afforded  the  city  news  of  how 
the  lord  mayor  felt  affected  towards  the  Court,  for  lord  mayors  were 
not  such  mere  empty  formalities  as  now.*  Lastly,  we  have  Westmin¬ 
ster  Hall,  another  sheltered  spot  where  men  might  congregate,  to  learn 
not  only  the  law’s  decision,  but  the  progress  of  events.’ — Vol.  i.  p.  16. 

The  revolutionary  period  that  followed  was  favourable  to 
newspapers.  According  to  our  author,  it  founded  the  liberty  ol 
the  press  in  England ;  for,  previously  to  it,  the  printer  was 
under  the  censorship  of  king  and  clergy.  The  irregular  issue  of 
flying  sheets  was  sought  by  all  means  to  be  suppressed  ;  and  the 
first  writers  that  took  the  field  for  the  dissemination  of  religious 
and  political  truths,  were  vehemently  assailed  as  the  enemies 
of  the  state.  In  these  days,  when  we  conceive  in  one  hour 
what  in  the  next  is  reproduced  on  myriads  of  sheets,  and 
scattered  over  the  country,  to  be  perused  by  countless  readers, 
it  is  difficult  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  system  then 
pursued.  A  printing-press  was  then  as  dangerous  a  possession 

•  One  of  these  civic  sovereijms  had  a  dispute  with  James  I.,  because  the 
merchants  declined  to  increase  tlieir  loans  to  the  king.  ‘  If  I  were  to  move 
the  Court  to  York,  your  city  would  be  ruined,*  hinted  the  monarch.  ‘Your 
Majesty,  it  is  true,  might  deprive  us  of  your  august  presence,’  replied  the 
Mayor,  ‘but  we  shall  still  have  the  Thames.* 
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as  an  illicit  spirit  still  is  now.  It  was  secretly  convoyed  to 
and  fro,  among  the  houses  of  rich  men  ;  or  silently  set  up, 
in  remote  chambers,  in  the  secluded  part  of  a  town.  A  lonely 
dwelling  in  the  country  was  frequently  the  source  of  numerous 
books  and  news-sheets ;  and  the  printers  were  privately 
supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life  by  faithful  emissaries, 
while  they  pursued  what  was  called  their  seditious  work.  Sir 
Richard  Knightley  was  among  the  early  sufferers  in  the  cause. 
He,  with  Sir  —  AVickstone,  his  wife,  and  Mr.  Hales,  were  cited 
into  the  Star  Chamber,  on  the  loth  of  February,  1558;  when 
they  were  condemned  to  severe  penalties,  but  pardoned,  on  the 
intercession  of  a  powerful  friend.  The  Attorney- General  laid 
out  his  charge  with  great  vigour.  Sir  Richard,  he  said,  was  a 
man  of  high  position  in  his  county,  and  received  into  his  house 
one  who  came  with  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  subversive  book. 
The  press  was  conveyed  into  a  remote  chamber,  and  ‘a  most 
seditious  and  libellous  pamphlet  ’  was  printed.  The  work  went 
on  until  a  rumour  went  abroad  that  the  house  would  be  searched 
— since  some  person  had  discovered  the  secret,  and  would  blow 
it  to  the  four  winds.  The  sturdy  advocate  of  unlicensed  printing 
threatened  to  let  loose  his  hounds  on  whomsoever  should  attempt 
to  break  into  the  sanctuary  of  his  dwelling. 

‘Beside,  at  his  recommendation,  Walgrave  (the  printer),  was  com¬ 
mended  to  Mr.  Hales,  and  there  had  entertainment,  and  there  “  'I'hc 
Supplication  to  the  Parliament”  was  printed  by  Walgravc,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Newman,  Sir  Richard’s  man  ;  and  another  book  was  printed 
likewise.  .  .  .  And  from  Mr.  Hales’s  house,  in  Coventry,  these  books, 

and  this  press  must  be  conveyed  to  Sir  -  AVickstone,  wlicrc 

“  Mart}Ti  Senior,”  and  “  Martin  Junior”  were  both  printed.  .  .  .  And 

for  Sir - AA’^ickstone,  albeit  he  knew  the  press  was  in  his  house, 

yet  he  kept  secret,  and  would  never  discover  it,  but  came  many  times, 
and  did  visit  there  at  the  press  ;  and  his  wife,  by  whose  procurement 
and  persuasions  with  her  husband,  they  were  first  received  into  the 
house,  did  often  relieve  them  with  meat  and  drink,  and  gave  them 
money  in  their  purse.’ — Ih.  p.  43. 

During  the  contest  between  the  nation  and  its  treacherous 
king,  printed  leaves,  containing  information,  or  advice,  or 
slander,  were  circulated  through  the  country — sometimes  under 
the  wings  of  birds,  sometimes  ^  under  the  saddle-flaps  of  un¬ 
conscious  riders.’  Meanwhile,  the  early  projectors  of  news¬ 
papers  were  working  at  their  arduous  and  profitless  task, 
opposed  by  the  men  in  power,  as  the  enemies  of  despotism  in  all 
its  forms.  Tlie  severest  persecutions  were  carried  on.^  Dr. 
Leighton,  for  an  attack  on  the  Church,  in  which  he  described  it 
as  ‘  anti-Christian  and  Satanical,’  terming  the  bishops  ‘  reverend 
magpies,’  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life,  to  a  fine  of 
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ten  thousand  pounds,  to  degradations,  to  mutilation  of  the  nose 
and  ears,  and  to  a  brand  on  the  cheek.  Besides  all  this,  he  was 
scourged  and  set  in  the  pillory ;  and  the  Church  thus  vindicated 
itself  from  the  charge  of  being  anti-Christian. 

From  this  period  until  the  abolition  of  the  Star  Chamber,  in 
February,  1641,  a  series  of  ferocious  attacks  was  made  upon 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  Every  device  of  cruelty  was  employed 
to  arrest  the  floods  of  religious  and  political  truth,  that  were 
breaking,  as  it  were,  from  the  earth  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Many  were,  doubtless,  thus  deterred  from  the  expression  of  their 
feelings  ;  but  some  honest,  manly  spirits,  refused  to  be  subdued 
or  terrified.  They  persisted  in  asserting  the  liberty  of  unlicensed 
printing  ;  and  neither  prisons,  nor  tortures,  nor  fines,  nor  pillo¬ 
ries,  nor  scourgings,  could  avail  to  silence  them.  Gradually 
their  labour  produced  its  result.  Public  opinion  was  awakened, 
the  face  of  affairs  grew  dark,  and  the  king  yielded  to  fear  what 
he  ha*d  refused  to  justice.  The  odious  tribunal  was  abolished ; 
and,  as  if  released  by  a  sudden  bursting  of  its  chains,  the  press 
went  rapidly  to  w^ork,  and  scattered  through  the  country  accounts 
of  passing  events,  and  even  reports  of  Parliamentary  debate. 
The  earliest  of  these  contains  six  small  quarto  pages,  headed 
with  the  royal  arms  and  initials.  Mr.  Knight  Hunt  proceeds  to 
describe  the  relics  of  the  old  newspaper  press,  which  still  exist 
in  that  cavernous  repository  with  its  Cerberean  guard — the 
British  ^Museum : — 


‘  Our  national  library  is  rich  in  printed  memorials  of  this  important 
period  of  our  history.  In  the  basement  story  (not  to  call  it  the  cellar), 
of  the  British  Museum,  the  visitor  who  has  tlie  good  fortune  to  gain 
admission  to  the  place,  finds  our  English  national  collection  of  political 
journals.  Certainly  more  than  a  thousand  yards  of  shelving  are  there 
stored  w  ith  volumes  of  new  spapers.  The  earliest  in  date  are  small, 
meagre-looking,  octavos  and  quartos,  and  as  the  eye  ranges  in  the  halt- 
obscure  light  along  the  laden  shelves,  from  the  comer  w  here  these  pri¬ 
mitive  sheets  of  the  time  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  now'  stand,  the 
volumes  are  seen  growing  in  size  and  number  as  their  dates  rise,  until 
the  journals  of  one  county,  in  our  time,  are  found  exceeding  in  bulk  and 
completeness,  the  w  hole  new'spaper  literature  of  the  kingdom  during  an 
entire  century  of  its  earlier  existence.  These  files  of  old  papers  excite 
a  strange  feeling.  Few  things  are  sought  with  more  eagerness,  and 
few  things  are  sooner  cast  aside  as  w'orthless,  than  a  newspaper ;  yet 
still  few’er  arc  more  interesting  than  a  file  of  such  old  prints.  Look 
into  them.  \  ou  see  the  aspects,  and  hear  (as  some  one  says,)  the  very 
hum  of  a  past  life.  In  history  w’e  have  the  experience  of  a  generation 
told  in  its  results,  its  events,  the  individuals  are  lost  in  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  their  epoch  ;  but,  in  an  old  volume  of  newspapers,  you  have  the 
past  generation  telling  their  own  story  ;  breathing,  as  it  w'crc,  their 
every-day  life  into  print — confessing  to  the  future  tlie  deeds  of  tlieir 
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own  hour.  In  these  Museum  vaults,  the  papers  least  imposing  in  out¬ 
ward  a8j)ect,  are,  perhaps,  the  most  important.  Some  of  those  so  small, 
and  so  poorly  printed,  that  they  become  contemptible  in  appearance, 
when  compared  with  the  broad  sheets  of  our  day,  have,  nevertheless,  a 
deep  interest  from  matter  they  contain.  In  one  we  have  the  death  of 
Hampden  told,  others  describe  the  executions  of  men  whose  names  are 
now  so  prominent  in  history,  and  as  we  go  on  in  the  search,  we  find 
one  by  one,  contemporary  notices  of  all  the  great  events  of  the  civil 
war.’ — Ih.  p.  91. 

The  quaint  records  of  those  days  are  indeed  full  of  interest. 
We  see  in  them  the  colours  of  public  opinion,  changing  as  the 
hues  of  the  dying  dolphin  ;  the  hopes  and  fears  of  parties,  the 
aspirations  of  ambition,  and  the  malignity  of  party  spirit.  The 
whole  country  was  inundated  by  a  perennial  flood,  pouring  con¬ 
tinually  from  the  press.  From  1G4(),  until  the  day  when  Monk 
wrote  his  name  among  the  vilest  traitors  that  ever  disgraced  huma- 
anity,  nearly  thirty  thousand  journals,  pamphlets,  and  papers, 
issued  from  the  mouth  of  the  mighty  engine  that  now  guides  the 
intelligence  of  Christendom.  A  pure  press,  perfectly  free,  would 
rank  before  all  other  inventions  of  human  genius.  In  power,  in 
beauty,  in  magnificence  and  durability,  it  would  surpass  every 
monument  of  creative  art;  but,  unhappily,  corruption  has  been  dif¬ 
fused  throughout  its  frame,  and  despotism  obstructs  its  motions, 
leaving  only  a  portion  uncontaminated,  and  a  few  parts  with  the 
liberty  of  uncontrolled  action.  Still,  as  it  is,  it  is  a  great  instru¬ 
ment,  and  will  ultimately  be  employed  in  the  right  cause.  There  is, 
in  the  British  Museum,  a  vast  collection  of  the  productions  of  that 
age.  Charles  I.  agreed  to  pay  the  collector  for  his  trouble  and 
expense,  but  his  just  punishment  overtook  him  too  soon  ;  and 
Charles  II.,  when  the  widow  of  the  man  who  had  spent  his 
substance  on  amassing  this  curious  store,  applied  to  him  for  her 
rew  ard,  ordered  her  empty-handed  from  his  door.  He  had  no 
w^ealth,  but  to  lavish  on  profligacy  ;  he  had  neither  time  nor  in¬ 
inclination,  but  for  the  pursuit  of  his  Sybarite  vices. 

One  evil  was  consequent  on  the  profuse  production  of  papers 
and  pamphlets.  When  writing  was  an  exclusive  task,  and 
reading  w'as  a  luxury,  men  set  great  store  by  the  manuscripts  that 
had  accumulated  through  several  generations.  Some  of  them 
were  curious  and  costly,  penned  elaborately,  richly  adorned, 
and  preserved  with  religious  care.  As  soon,  however,  as 
printing  encouraged  authors,  and  scattered  their  productions 
cheaply  among  the  people,  the  manuscripts  were  despised,  and 
recklessly  destroyed.  A  rector  in  Wiltshire,  who  possessed  a 
valuable  collection,  was  fond  of  good  beer,  and,  whenever  he 
brewed  a  barrel  of  ‘  special  ale,  his  use  was  to  stop  the  bung- 
hole  under  the  clay  w  ith  a  sheet  of  manuscript.’  School-books, 
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music-books,  account-books,  copy-books,  were  all  covered  with 
thick  parchment-leaves  of  great  antiquity ;  and  the  glovers  in 
Malmesbury  wrapped  up  their  gloves  in  paper  which  a  literary 
antiquarian  w’ould  prize  beyond  the  jewels  of  a  crown.  In  the 
hostile  camps,  the  soldiers  scoured  their  guns  with  the  laborious 
productions  of  the  monks ;  and  many  a  learned  treatise,  old 
chronicle,  and  curious  record,  was  shot  out  as  w^adding  on  the 
field  of  battle.  This  universal  havoc  destroyed  thousands  of 
rare  manuscripts,  which  have  thus  been  lost  to  the  world  for 
ever. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Knight  Hunt  in  his  rapid  and  enter¬ 
taining  sketch  of  the  progress  of  free  printing  at  this  period,  or 
in  his  account  of  the  savage  warfare  carried  on  between  the 
journals  of  the  day.  He  quotes  from  articles  of  the  most  fero¬ 
cious  character,  in  which  language  of  the  most  unmitigated 
hostility  w^as  employed,  by  gentlemen  who  had  not  learned  the 
vocabulary  of  soft  words,  which  we  in  the  present  day  employ — 
attempting,  as  we  do,  and  often  without  success,  to  combine  the 
for  titer  in  re  w  ith  the  suaviter  in  modo. 

The  writer,  signing  himself  ^  Mercurius  Britannicus,’  carried 
on  a  contest  wdth  ‘Aulicus’  and  ‘Aquaticus.’  ‘I  tooke  my 
pen  ;  I  have  discovered  the  lies,  forgeries,  insolencies,  impieties, 
prophanations,  blasphemies.  Popery  of  the  two  sheets.’  To  this 
a  reply  w^as  announced :  ^  Mercurius  Aquaticus  ;  or,  the  Water 
Poet’s  Answer  to  all  that  hath  or  shall  be  writ  by  “  ^lercurius 
Britannicus.”  ’  In  this  the  language  was  of  a  similar  character ; 
and  thus  the  daily  scribes  of  the  period  employed  their  powxrs — 
each  to  vilify  the  other,  with  little  interest  in  the  promotion  of 
any  common  cause.  But  not  only  were  papers  occupied  with 
solid  new’s  and  vituperative  articles.  The  marvellous  wms 
gravely  blended  wdth  the  credible ;  and  in  the  same  print  w  hich 
describes  the  victory  of  Sir  Simeon  Heartly  over  a  company  of  the 
enemy,  w'c  find  :  ‘  Tlie  Marine  Mercury,  or  a  true  relation  ot  the 
strange  appearance  of  a  man-fish,  about  three  miles  wuthin  the 
river  Thames,  having  a  musket  in  one  hand  and  a  petition  in 
the  other ;  credibly  reported  by  six  sailors,  wdio  both  saw  and 
talked  w’ith  the  monster,  whose  names  here  following  arc 
inserted.’ 

Some  of  our  foreign  correspondents  of  the  present  day  arc 
remai'kablc  for  anything  but  their  veracity ;  and,  when  wc 
observe  what  is  believed  by  readers  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
W’C  arc  not  surprised  at  the  simple  credulity  w’ith  which,  two 
hundred  and  eight  years  ago,  the  citizens  of  London  received  the 
lollow’ing  intelligence — (“  from  our  owui  correspondent”): — 

‘  Lcipsic,  oOtli  June. — 'flic  Swedes  play  master  everywhere  7 hey 
have  taken  hrunne,  Zazerdorf,  and  Ratibone  ;  they  have  commanded 
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some  thousands  towards  Bing,  and  4,000  horsemen  towards  the  draw¬ 
bridge  of  Vienna.  At  Zitlin,  in  tlie  Marquisate  of  Ikadenburgh,  was 
seen  at  noon-day  a  black  cloud — in  it  two  lighting  swords,  and  out  of  it 
rained  much  blood,  and  fiery  skulls  fell  out  of  it  to  the  ground,  and  so 
consumed.’ — Ih,  p.  114. 

Charles  II.  carried  on  a  savage  war  against  the  press.  lie 
whom  J udge  Hyde  called  a  gracious  and  good  king,  counte¬ 
nanced  that  sanguinary  monster  in  the  most  ferocious  proceedings 
against  the  press.  Mr.  Hunt  thus  describes  a  night  search  in 
the  dwelling  of  a  printer  suspected  of  assisting  in  the  publication 
of  seditious  papers  : — 

‘  On  an  October  night,  in  1663,  the  licenser,  L’ Estrange,  having  re¬ 
ceived  secret  information,  set  on  a  search  for  illegal  publications.  I  le 
had  with  him  a  party  of  assistants,  which  included  four  i)ersons,  named 
Dickinson,  Mabb,  Wickham,  and  Story.  These  men  were  called  up 
after  midnight,  and  made  their  way,  by  L’Estrange’s  direction,  to  Cloth 
Fair.  This  had  been  Milton’s  hiding-place,  when  he  had  “  fallen  on 
evil  days  and  here  now  lived  another  heterodox  thinker,  a  printer, 
named  John  Twyn,  whose  press  had  been  betrayed  to  the  authorities 
as  one  whence  illegal  thoughts  were  s})read.  When  called  on  after¬ 
wards  to  give  evidence  as  to  what  happened,  Wickham  described  how 
he  met  this  L’Estrange  nearTwyn’s  house;  and  how  they  “knocked 
at  least  half  an  hour  before  they  got  in and  how  they  listened,  and 
“  heard  some  papers  tumbling  down,  and  heard  a  rattling  above, 
before  they  went  up.”  The  door  being  opened  by  its  unfortunate 
owner,  Wickham  was  posted  at  the  back-door,  while  another  stood  in 
front,  and  the  rest  of  the  searchers  went  over  the  premises.  Efforts 
had  been  made  to  destroy  the  offending  sheets ;  the  type  had  been 
broken  up,  and  a  portion  of  the  publications  had  been  cast  into  the 
next  house.  Enough,  however,  was  found  to  support  a  charge.’ — 
Ih.  p.  139. 

That  charge  was  high  treason.  In  the  book  printed  by  Twyn, 
it  was  declared  that  the  nation  was  the  fountain  of  justice  as 
well  as  of  power  ;  and  that  when  magistrates  became  corrupt,  it 
was  lawful  for  the  people  to  deprive  them  of  office,  and  punish 
them  for  their  offences.  For  pleading  this  principle,  now  re¬ 
cognised  by  the  sense  of  the  age,  the  unhappy  victim  suffered 
a  punishment  too  fearful  to  describe ;  and  others  followed  him  in 
his  misfortune,  while  L’Estrange,  a  loyal  eavalier,  pursued  his 
occupation,  as  a  spy,  a  policeman,  and  an  inquisitor.  Wy  such 
processes  in  endless  variety  and  multiplication,  the  established 
powers  endeavoured  to  choke  the  voice  of  the  press ;  but  never¬ 
theless,  the  engine  worked,  and  day  after  day,  year  after  year, 
it  grew  in  influence  and  strength,  while  every  martyr’s  name 
inspired  with  new  resolution,  and  still  warmer  vigour,  the 
numerous  champions  that  firmly  maintained  the  liberty  of  un- 
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licensed  printing.  The  process  went  on  for  a  century.  In  1709, 
eighteen  papers  were  published  in  London.  ‘  The  victories  of 
Marlborough  and  Rooke,  the  political  contests  of  Godolpliin  and 
Bolinbroke,  and  the  writings  of  Addison,  Pope,  Prior,  Congreve, 
Steele,  and  Swift,  created  a  mental  activity  in  the  nation ;  which 
could  not  wait  from  w’eek  to  week  for  its  new^s.’  Accordingly, 
the  first  morning  paper,  the  ‘  Daily  Courant,’  was  established, 
in  competition  with  the  sheets  of  less  frequent  appearance,  such 
as  the  ‘  British  Apollo,’  the  *  Postman,’  the  ‘  Evening  Post,’  and 
the  *  City  Intelligencer.’ 

The  press  was  now  taking  a  loftier  position,  and  casting  the 
fervour  of  its  political  discussions  to  increase  the  ferment  of 
])ublic  feeling.  Events  were  chronicled,  and  remarked  upon  at 
the  same  time.  Following  the  first  daily  paper,  came  a  crow  d  of 
publications,  belonging  to  a  different  order ;  the  ‘  Tatler,’  com¬ 
menced  in  1709 ;  the  ‘  Spectator,’  in  1711 ;  and  the  ‘  Guardian,’ 
in  1713,  which  rose  to  high  prosperity  under  the  talents  of 
Steele  and  Addison.  In  the  ‘  Spectator,’  of  August  8,  1712,  w  e 
find  a  humorous  satire  on  the  appetite  for  foreign  intelligence, 
then  prevalent  in  England,  as  well  as  on  the  trivialities  wdiich 
constantly  intrude  in  the  columns  of  new'spapers.  Addison 
proposes  to  start  a  journal  devoted  to  home  affairs,  in  wdiich  the 
daily  records  of  town  and  hamlet  shall  be  kept,  with  scrupulous 
exactness.  The  specimens  of  news  wdiich  he  puts  forw^ard  in 
his  prospectus  are  excessively  amusing. 

‘  By  my  last  advices  from  Knightsbridge,  I  hear  that  a  horse  was 
clapped  into  the  pound,  on  the  3rd  instant,  and  that  he  was  not  re¬ 
leased  when  the  letters  came  aw'ay. 

‘  Letters  from  Brompton  advise  that  the  Widow  Blight  had  received 
several  visits  from  John  Mildew',  which  affords  great  matter  of  specula¬ 
tion  in  those  parts. 

‘  By  a  fisherman  w’ho  lately  touched  at  Hammersmith,  there  is 
advice  from  Putney,  that  a  certain  person,  well  known  in  the  place,  is 
like  to  lose  his  election  for  churchwarden ;  but,  this  being  boat-news, 
we  cannot  give  entire  credit  to  it. 

‘  They  advise  from  Fulham,  that  things  remained  there  in  the  same 
state  they  were.  They  had  intelligence,  just  as  the  letters  came  away, 
of  a  tub  of  excellent  ale  just  set  abroach  at  Parson’s  Green;  but  this 
w  anted  confirmation.’ 

Now*  that  public  attention  is  alive  with  respect  to  the  taxes 
upon  know  ledge,  it  may  be  w’ell  to  remind  the  reader,  that  those 
imposts  W'ere  not,  w’hen  first  laid  on,  considered  at  all  as  matters 
of  fiscal  import;  on  the  contrary,  the  government  of  Queen 
Anne,  in  1712,  came  to  an  open  resolution  in  the  House  of 
f’ommons,  that  some  means  should  be  devised  for  checking  the 
growth  of  this  dangt  rous  power.  The  purpose  was  effected  in 
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the  most  secret  and  insidious  manner.  To  make  it  ostensibly 
a  plan  for  the  relief  of  the  Exchequer,  a  long  act  relating  to 
soap,  paper,  parchment,  linen,  silks,  calicoes,  lotteries,  and  other 
matters,  was  framed,  and  to  this,  some  clauses  were  added, 
imposing  a  tax  of  a  halfpenny  on  all  printed  publications,  under 
or  not  exceeding  half  a  sheet,  and  a  penny  on  those  of  a  whole 
sheet,  with  twopence  on  every  advertisement.  From  that  day  to 
this,  those  taxes  have  never  been  repealed ;  and  now,  when  the 
question  is  placed  before  Parliament  for  consideration,  it  replies, 
that  the  Exchequer  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  amount  of  duties, 
which  were  confessedly  levied  with  a  view  to  cramp  and  cripple 
the  intellectual  activity  of  the  country.  Numerous  periodicals 
were  at  once  ruined  by  the  change.  Some  immediately  ceased 
appearing  ;  others  amalgamated  ;  and  the  ‘  Spectator,’  after  a  rise 
in  its  price,  dropped  altogether.  In  George  the  First’s  reign, 
new  obstructions  were  placed  in  the  way  of  the  press,  and  by  all 
means  it  was  sought  to  stifle  its  ceaseless  declamation ;  but  to  no 
purpose.  Newspapers  increased,  and  with  them  news-writers, 
until,  in  1758,  when  Johnson  wrote,  the  metropolis  had  papers 
for  every  morning,  and  every  evening,  while  almost  every  large 
town  in  the  country  had  its  weekly  historian,  who  circulated 
among  his  readers  the  current  events  of  the  period,  animadvert¬ 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  on  men  and  their  measures.  If  we  believe 
the  bitter  satirist,  who  saw  every  man’s  faults  but  his  own, 
journalist  and  rogue  were  in  those  days  synonymous.  In  Sir 
Henry  Wotton’s  jocular  definition,  he  says  : — ‘An  ambassador  is 
said  to  be  a  man  of  virtue,  sent  abroad  to  tell  lies  for  the 
advantage  of  his  country  ;  a  news-writer  is  a  man  without  virtue, 
who  writes  lies  at  home  for  his  own  profit.  To  these  composi¬ 
tions  is  required  neither  genius  nor  knowledge,  neither  industry 
nor  sprightliness ;  but  contempt  of  shame,  and  indifference  to 
truth,  are  absolutely  necessary.’ 

The  great  battle  which  was  fought  between  Parliament  and 
the  press,  in  1771,  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  popular  party. 
Since  that  period,  the  deliberations  of  our  Legislature  have  been 
open  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  world.  Among  the  papers  that  were 
foremost  in  the  great  struggle,  was  the  ‘  Morning  Chronicle,’ 
one  of  the  oldest  journals  now  in  existence.  There  was  now 
about  to  appear  in  the  field  another  paper,  which  has  taken  the 
lead  of  all  its  contemporaries,  not  only  in  Great  llritain,  but  in 
the  whole  world.  By  taking  the  lead,  wc  mean  in  influence;  for 
in  political  opinions,  it  follows  slowly  in  the  track  of  its  weekly 
contemporary  of  the  same  name.  The  first  number  of  the  ‘  Daily 
Courant,’  consisted  of  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  a  little  larger  than 
the  old  ‘  Penny  Magazine,’  and  jirinted  only  on  one  side.  'I’he 
whole  of  its  contents  would  scarcely  fill  a  column  of  a  modern 
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morning  journal.  Contrasted  with  this,  the  first  number  of  the 
great  paper  showed  much  improvement.  It  had  four  pages,  and 
sixteen  columns,  with  sixty-three  advertisements ;  among  these, 
was  the  announcement  of  a  play,  with  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Kemble, 
at  Drury-lane  ;  w’hile  foreign  and  home  intelligence,  poetry, 
shipping  news,  and  gossip,  made  up  the  rest  of  the  contents. 

The  first  number  of  the  ^  Times  ’  is  dated  January,  1788.  It 
was  headed  ‘  The  Times,  or  Daily  Universal  llcgister,’  printed 
logographically.  The  price  was  threepence,  and  the  imprint  set 
forth,  that  it  was  printed  for  J.  Walter,  at  the  Logographic-press, 
Printing-house-square,  ‘  where  advertisements,  essays,  letters, 
and  articles  of  intelligence,  will  be  taken  in.’  Several  agents 
were  also  named,  among  whom  were  a  confectioner,  a  watch¬ 
maker,  and  a  silk  dyer.  Altogether,  the  first  number  of  this 
newspaper  presents  us,  with  an  extraordinary  contrast  to  that 
which  lies  before  us  now  marked  No.  ^20,480.  Nor  is  the  change 
in  the  spirit  of  the  press  of  that  period  less  remarkable.  A\  hat 
is  moderate  now,  was  then  extreme.  What  seems  courteous  to 
us,  appeared  then  a  malignant  libel.  Who  that  peruses  the 
remarks  continually  made  on  Nicholas  of  Russia,  can  imagine 
that  John  Parry,  the  proprietor  of  the  ‘  Courier,’  was  in  1799, 
fined  a  hundred  pounds,  imprisoned  for  six  months,  and  bound 
in  heavy  sureties,  for  the  assertion  ‘  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
was  a  tyrant  among  his  subjects,  and  ridiculous  to  the  rest  of 
Europe.’ 

When  the  Russian  despot’s  character  was  thus  asserted, 
another  tyrant  assumed  a  claim  to  equal  protection.  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  enlisted  English  law  on  his  behalf,  and  obtained  his 
end.  Other  petty  holders  of  authority  followed ;  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  active  in  its  work ;  and  Mr.  Hunt  shows  that  the  sum 
of  punishment  ‘  inflicted,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Ministers  of 
England,  upon  persons  charged  with  having  writtten  or  spoken 
political  libels,  between  1808  and  1821,  w^as  one  hundred  and 
seventy-one  years’  imprisonment!  divided  into  various  terms, 
among  eighty  persons ;  many  of  whom  were  also  required  to 
give  security  for  their  conduct  for  further  terms,  whilst  others 
were  fined  in  various  sums ;  only  seven,  out  of  one  hundred  and 
one,  obtaining  acquittal.’ — Vol.  ii.  p.  57. 

In  proportion,  however,  to  the  virulent  enmity  of  the  ruling- 
classes  to  the  growth  and  spread  of  this  self-created  influence, 
has  been  its  increase  in  power  and  public  favour.  Pew  contrasts 
presented  in  the  history  of  social  progress  arc  more  remarkable 
than  that  between  the  time  when  the  uncouth,  ill-arranged,  and 
quaintly-written  ‘  Weekly  Newes’  appeared  timidly,  once  every 
seven  days,  to  inform  the  citizens  of  London  of  what  great 
matters  were  passing  in  the  world,  and  this  day,  when  myriads 
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of  sheets  rustle  daily  in  the  hands  of  innumerable  readers — when 
events  that  occur  at  midnight  arc  chronicled  in  a  few  minutes, 
commented  on  in  an  hour,  within  the  dingy  walls  of  an  editor’s 
room,  and  before  dawn  arc  scattered  far  and  wide,  for  the 
information  of  the  whole  country.  In  the  year  1848  there  were 
issued  in  Great  llritain  81,802,788  penny  stamps  for  news¬ 
papers,  besides  8,025,792  halfpenny  stamps.  Within  the  last 
ten  years  the  amount  has  risen  by  nearly  nineteen  millions ; 
while  the  number  of  advertisements  inserted  in  London,  in  that 
we  have  alluded  to  was  803,888  in  150  papers.  A  laborious 
calculator  has  estimated,  that  the  daily  press  in  1849  issued  a 
printed  surface  of  paper  to  the  extent  of  349,308,000  square 
feet.  Adding  to  this,  the  weekly,  fortnightly,  and  provincial 
press,  the  calculation  reaches  1,440,150,000  square  feet  of 
paper ;  to  supply  the  whole  of  which  the  pen  must  have  traced 
millions  of  characters — whilst,  perhaps,  the  most  active,  if  not 
the  most  exalted,  or  the  most  scrupulous,  intelligence  in  the 
country  has  been  employed,  to  furnish  the  literary  matter  neces¬ 
sarily  infused  into  this  vast  mass  of  printed  stuff. 

‘  A  summary  of  the  British  newspaper  press,’  says  our  author, 
arranged  according  to  locality  and  to  ])olitical  bias,  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1849,  offers  the  following  results: — In  London,  113  papers; 
in  England,  223  ;  in  Wales,  11;  in  Scotland,  85;  in  Ireland,  101; 
in  the  British  islands,  14.  General  summary :  Liberal  papers,  218; 
Conservative,  174  ;  Neutral,  155.  The  total  number  of  journals,  of 
all  shades  of  opinions,  being  547.’ 

Wc  have  little  respect  for  a  neutral  paper,  any  more  than  for 
a  neutral  individual.  Next  to  religion,  politics  form  the  greatest 
of  all  questions.  No  man  has  a  right  to  neglect  them — no  good 
citizen  of  a  free  state  can  despise  the  study  of  them ;  for  in  their 
proper  comprehension  is  comprised  a  knowledge  of  all  that  is 
beneficial  to  the  worldly  condition  of  mankind — of  all  that 
concerns  the  welfare  of  states,  of  nations,  and  the  individuals  of 
which  nations  are  an  aggregate.  We  repeat,  therefore,  we  have 
no  respect  for  those  who  arc  wholly  indiirercnt  to  politics  ;  but, 
in  saying  this,  would  by  no  means  assert  that  all  should  alike 
mingle  in  their  discussions,  or  take  an  active  share  in  the  struggles 
between  political  parties.  What  we  desire  is,  that  every  man 
should  feel  a  warm  and  generous,  a  sincere  and  anxious,  solici¬ 
tude  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  -men.  Inspired  by  that  feeling, 
he  is  interested  in  politics — the  greatest  and  most  exalted  of  all 
human  sciences. 

A  glance  at  the  liondon  press  now  in  existence,  may  not  be 
uninteresting,  and  for  this  Mr.  Hunt’s  work  affords  the  ready 
materials.  4'he  ‘  Morning  (chronicle’  takes  precedence  in  point 
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of  age,  with  the  exception  of  the  ‘  Public  Ledger,’  which  started 
in  1760,  and  is  still  kept  up,  with  a  small  circulation,  by  means 
of  ‘  an  ancient  advertising  connexion.’  Of  Mr.  Perry,  who  was 
one  of  the  earliest  contributors  to  this  paper,  an  interesting 
anecdote  is  related  similar  to  one  told  of  Louis  Blanc.  AV  hen 
unemployed.  Perry  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  verses  and  essays, 
which  he  dropped  into  the  editor’s  box  of  the  ‘  General  Adver¬ 
tiser.’  They  were  always  inserted.  And  the  author,  for  want  of 
better  occupation,  continued  the  practice,  though  constantly 
seeking  employment : — 

‘  Calling  one  day  at  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Richardson  and  Urquhart, 
booksellers,  to  whom  he  had  letters  of  recommendation,  he  found  the 
latter  busily  engaged,  and  apparently  enjoying  an  article  in  the 
“  General  Advertiser.”  After  Mr.  Urquhart  had  finished  the  perusal, 
Perry  put  the  usual  question  to  him,  whether  he  had  heard  of  any 
situation  that  would  suit  him  ?  to  which  he  replied  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  ;  at  the  same  time  holding  out  the  paper,  he  said ;  “  If 
you  could  write  articles  such  as  this,  I  could  give  you  immediate 
employment.”  It  happened  to  be  a  humorous  essay  written  by  Perry 
himself.  This  he  instantly  intimated  to  Mr.  Urquhart,  and  gave  him 
another  letter  in  the  same  handwriting,  which  he  proposed  to  drop 
into  the  letter-box.  Mr.  Urquhart  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the 
discover}^  and  informed  him  that  he  was  one  of  the  principal  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  paper ;  that  they  wanted  just  such  a  person ;  and,  as 
there  was  to  be  a  meeting  of  proprietors  that  same  evening,  he  would 
propose  Perry  as  a  writer.  He  did  so  ;  and  the  next  day  he  was 
engaged,  at  a  salary  of  a  guinea  a  week,  and  an  additional  half-guinea 
for  assistance  to  the  “  London  Evening  Post,”  then  printed  by  the 
same  person.* — Ih,  p.  101. 

Perry,  with  Mr.  Gray,  purchased  the  ‘  IMorning  Chronicle’  at 
the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution.  Bellamy,  a  wine- 
merchant  and  house-keeper  of  the  House  of  Commons,  supplied 
the  money,  and  at  the  Christmas  dinners,  given  to  the  staff  of  the 
paper,  the  port  purchased  with  the  journ^  continued  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  until  the  death  of  the  successful  editor.  He  was  once 
committed  to  Newgate  for  an  offence,  of  which  numerous  publi¬ 
cations — ourselves  among  the  number — might  be  impeached ; 
namely,  for  designating  the  House  of  Lords  ‘  an  Hospital  of  In¬ 
curables.’  Campbell  and  Coleridge  associated  with  him  in  his 
labours,  and  in  1821,  the  ‘  Chronicle’  fell  into  the  hands  of  John 
Black,  who  was  engaged  on  it  for  twenty-three  years.  To  trace 
the  changes  in  the  colour  of  its  politics  might  be  an  amusing,  but 
it  would  not  be  a  useful  task.  We  leave  it,  therefore,  and  pass 
to  its  successor,  in  point  of  age — the  ‘  Morning  Post,  established 
in  1792.  Its  most  distinguished  editor,  Daniel  Stuart,  gave  it 
a  wide  success  by  his  judicious  mode  of  arrangement : — 
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‘  At  that  time,*  he  says,  ‘  particular  newspapers  were  known  to 
possess  peculiar  classes  of  advertisements ; — the  “  Morning  Post,** 
horses  and  carriages  ;  the  “  Public  Ledger,’*  shippings,  and  sales  of 
wholesale  foreign  merchandize ;  the  “  Morning  Herald  ”  and  “  Times,** 
auctioneers  ;  the  “  Morning  Chronicle,**  books.  All  papers  had  all 
sorts  of  advertisements,  it  is  true,  but  some  were  more  remarkable  than 
others  for  a  particular  class ;  and  Mr.  Perry,  who  aimed  at  making  the 
“  Morning  Chronicle**  a  very  literary  paper,  took  pains  to  produce  a 
striking  display  of  book  advertisements. 

‘  This  display  had  something  more  solid  for  its  object  than  vanity. 
Sixty  or  seventy  short  advertisements,  filling  three  columns,  by 
Longman  one  day,. by  Cadell  on  another!  “Bless  me,  what  an  ex¬ 
tensive  business  they  must  have  !’*  The  auctioneers,  to  this  day, 
stipulate  to  have  all  their  advertisements  inserted  at  once,  that  they 
may  impress  the  public  with  a  great  idea  of  their  extensive  business. 
They  will  not  have  them  dribbled  out  a  few  at  a  time,  as  the  days  of 
sale  approach.  The  journals  have,  of  late  years,  adopted  the  same 
rule  with  the  same  design.  They  keep  back  advertisements,  fill  up 
with  pamphlets,  and  other  stuflf  unnecessary  to  a  newspaper,  and  then 
come  out  with  a  swarm  of  advertisements  in  a  double  sheet,  to  astonish 
their  readers,  and  strike  them  with  high  ideas  of  the  extent  of  the 
circulation,  which  attracts  so  many  advertisers.  The  meagre  days  are 
forgotten,  the  days  of  swarm  are  remembered.* — 75.  p.  118. 

We  fear,  very  few  journals  of  any  class,  at  the  present  day, 
are  compelled  to  resort  to  schemes  for  turning  away  advertisers 
without  offence.  The  ‘  Morning  Post,’  however,  was  once  so 
favoured  by  fortune,  that  the  editor  made  it  somewhat  of  a  favour 
to  admit  announcements  into  the  columns  of  his  new^spaper : — 

‘  The  booksellers  and  others  crowded  to  the  “  Morning  Post,**  when 
its  circulation  and  character  raised  it  above  all  its  competitors. 
Each  was  desirous  of  having  his  cloud  of  advertisements  inserted  at 
once  in  the  front  page.  I  would  not  drive  away  the  short  miscellaneous 
advertisements,  by  allowing  space  to  be  monopolized  by  any  class. 
When  a  very  long  advertisement  of  a  column  or  two  came,  I 
charged  enormously  high,  that  it  might  be  taken  away  without  the 
parties  being  able  to  say  it  was  refused  admission.  I  accommodated 
the  booksellers  as  well  as  I  could,  with  a  few  new  and  pressing 
advertisements  at  a  time.  That  would  not  do ;  they  would  have  the 
cloud.  Then,  said  I,  there  is  no  place  for  the  cloud  but  the  last  page. 
The  booksellers  were  affronted  —  indignant !  The  last  page  !  1  o 

obtain  the  accommodation  refused  by  the  “  Morning  Post,”  they  set 
up  a  morning  paper — the  “British  Press;**  and,  to  oppose  the 
“  Courier,**  an  evening  one — the  “  Globe.**  Possessed  of  a  general 
influence  among  literary  men,  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  of  success.*— 
7J.  p.  120. 

The  new  paper  lured  away  Lane,  the  great  gun  of  the  ‘  Morning 
Post;’  its  proprietors  fancying,  that  by  gaining  him,  they  acquired 
the  mainspring  of  their  successful  rival.  Hut  this  individual 
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belonged  to  that  tame  and  spiritless  order  of  writers,  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  gentlemanly  language,  and  thus  seek  to  make 
up  for  their  want  of  power  and  brilliance.  His  desertion,  there¬ 
fore,  was  not  a  heavy  blow  to  the  rising  journal,  to  which  Southey 
and  Coleridge  contributed.  The  latter  wrote  his  celebrated 
piece,  *  Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter,’  for  the  ‘  Post,’  which 
still  continued  to  thrive,  and  enrich  its  proprietors.  Papers  were 
then  possessed  of  a  more  literary  character  than  now.  Poets  en¬ 
riched  them  with  their  choicest  productions,  and  WTiters  of  the 
highest  excellence  filled  their  columns.  Charles  Lamb  describes 
the  *  paragraphs’  that  then  formed  a  chief  feature  in  the 
journsds : — 

‘  In  these  days  every  morning  paper,  as  an  essential  retainer  to  its 
establishment,  kept  an  author,  who  was  bound  to  furnish  daily  a 
quantum  of  witty  paragraphs.  Sixpence  a  joke — and  it  was  thought 
pretty  high  too — was  Dan  Stuart’s  settled  remuneration  in  these  cases. 
The  chat  of  the  day,  scandal ;  but  above  all,  dress  furnished  the  material. 
The  length  of  no  paragraph  was  to  exceed  seven  lines ;  shorter  they 
might  be,  but  they  must  be  poignant.’ 

One  gentleman  always  made  use  of  the  same  joke,  when  the 
channel  of  his  original  wit  had  run  dry,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
sort  out  of  his  collection  a  standard  extravagance,  to  enliven  the 
intelligence  of  the  idle  readers.  ‘  It  is  not  generally  known, 
that  the  three  blue  balls,  at  the  pawnbrokers’  shops,  are  the 
ancient  arms  of  Lombardy.  The  Lombards  were  the  first  money- 
brokers  in  Europe.’ 

Our  author  presents  us  with  numerous  sketches,  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  any  fiction,  of  the  fortunes  and  vicissitudes  of  the  various 
newspapers.  Tory  journals,  in  those  days,  flourished  in  exube¬ 
rant  success ;  and  moderate  Liberals  prospered  in  the  sunshine  of 
an  extended  circulation ;  but  a  democratic  publication,  unless 
inspired  with  the  animation  of  a  powerful,  brilliant,  and  caustic 
writer,  was  not  easily  established.  In  close  and  murky  offices, 
where  editor  and  paragraph-maker  sat  together,  the  *  Albion’  was 
manufactured.  John  Fenwick  bought  it  of  a  man  named  Lovell, 
only  known  to  fame  from  having  stood  in  the  pillory  for  speaking 
freely  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  His  journal  could  not  command 
a  hundred  subscribers,  and  yet  he  reckoned  on  overthrowing  the 
powers  that  were,  though  compelled  to  wander  from  friend  to 
friend,  borrowing  seven  shilling  pieces  and  smaller  coins,  to 
answer  the  daily  calls  of  the  Stamp-office.  That  engine  of  repres¬ 
sion  allowed  no  credit  to  the  proprietors  of  democratic  journals, 
though  the  sycophants  of  oligarchy  met  with  abundant  courtesy 
at  their  hands.  The  paper  was  conducted  with  ability,  but  in¬ 
temperance.  The  spirit  of  the  country’s  rulers  was  certainly 
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fiercely  tyr*annical,  yet  the  advocacy  of  axes  and  blocks,  barri¬ 
cades,  and  revolutionary  tribunals,  seldom  served  any  purpose  but 
to  influence  the  passions  of  the  reckless,  and  arouse  the  fears  of 
the  timid.  Ihc  ‘Albion,’  however,  covered  its  subversive  doc¬ 
trines  ‘  with  flowers  of  so  cunning  periphrasis,’  that  ‘  the  keen 
eye  of  the  Attorney- General  was  insufficient  to  detect  the  lurking 
snake  among  them.’  Nevertheless,  the  watchful  friends  of  power 
marked  paragraph  after  paragraph  for  submission  to  the  Crown’s 
Law  Officers,  with  the  design  of  exposing,  if  possible,  their  latent 
purport,  but  with  no  success,  until,  at  length,  a  hapless  epigram, 
of  too  plain  a  meaning,  was  detected,  and  the  writers  in  the 
‘  Albion*  only  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the  authorities,  by  strik¬ 
ing  their  colours,  deserting  their  posts,  and  leaving  their  paper 
to  perish  in  contemptible  oblivion. 

Next  rose  the  ‘  Morning  Herald,’  promising  to  advocate  the 
liberal  cause,  in  temperate  language ;  and  next  the  ‘  Times,* 
which,  as  we  have  said,  w’as  printed  ‘  logographically.’  The 
reader  not  versed  in  technical  details,  may  require  an  explanation 
of  this  classical  term.  Walter  took  out  a  patent  for  casting  the 
type  metal  in  whole  words  instead  of  single  letters  in  the  usual 
mode ;  these  words  being  placed  side  by  side  by  the  com])ositor, 
instead  of  the  single  letters.  The  new  plan  was  ridiculed  in  all 
quarters,  and  facetious  writers  declared  that  the  orders  of  the 
editor  to  his  type-founder  were  in  the  following  vein : — 

‘  Send  me  a  hundred  weight,  made  up  in  separate  pounds,  of  heat^ 
cold^  wet^  (Iry^  murder,  fire,  dreadful  robbery,  atrocious  outrage,  fearful 
calamity,  and  so  on ;  another  hundred  to  be  made  up  of  honourable 
gentlemen,  loud  cheers,  gracious  majesty,  interesting  female,  &c.* 

In  spite  of  all  derision,  however,  Walter  applied  himself  to 
the  mechanics  of  the  newspaper  press,  and  at  length  brought 
steam  to  the  aid  of  the  wonderful  machine — the  great  engine  that 
speaks  with  a  myriad  of  tongues,  the  thoughts  of  men  in  all  the 
quarters  of  the  empire.  People  ridiculed  the  idea,  proclaiming 
it  as  absurd  as  the  notion  of  paddling  a  ship  at  the  speed  of 
fifteen  miles  an  hour  against  wind  and  tide,  or  drawing  over  an 
iron  road,  a  train  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  in  a  race  with  the 
storm,  out-stripping  the  clouds  and  the  wind.  Against  this  con¬ 
ception,  also,  the  pressmen  rose  in  fierce  hostility,  threatening  to 
revenge  bitterly  this  innovation  on  their  crall.  The  pieces  of 
the  machine  were  introduced  by  stealth,  and  secretly  set  up,  not 
in  the  ‘  Times  ’  office,  but  in  an  adjoining  house.  The  inventor 
laboured  quietly,  contending  with  many  difficulties,  while  the 
pressmen  fancied  they  had  suppressed  the  idea  altogether.  One 
night,  however,  after  the  whole  of  the  types  had  been  set  up, 
and  the  paper  was  almost  ready  to  be  worked  off,  these  men 
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were  desired  to  wait  in  their  room,  until  certain  couriers  arrived 
from  the  continent.  They  obeyed,  and  were  expecting  orders  to 
commence,  when  Mr.  Walter  came  in  and  astonished  all,  by 
saying,  *  that  the  “  Times  ”  was  already  printed  by  steam ; 
that  if  they  attempted  violence,  there  was  a  force  ready  to 
suppress  it ;  but  if  they  were  peaceable,  their  wages  should  be 
continued  to  every  man,  till  similar  employment  could  be  pro¬ 
cured.’  In  that  day’s  number  appeared  an  announcement  of  the 
discovery,  and  an  account  of  the  process.  The  whole  country 
was  astonished  beyond  expression,  and  from  that  period  to  the 
present  time,  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  wonderful 
and  intricate  machinery,  which  now  emits  copies  at  the  rate  of 
eight  thousand  an  hour.  We  have  stood  by  the  gigantic  engine 
to  watch  it  throwing  forth  its  daily  birth  of  about  twenty-six 
thousand  offspring,  quietly,  regularly,  as  though  by  magic,  ^ 

while  the  white  sheets  glided  in  on  one  side,  and  came  forth 
on  the  other  impressed  with  the  varied  characters  that  compose 
a  day’s  news,  and  a  day’s  discussion. 

During  fifty-eight  years,  from  1788,  only  one  successful  attempt 
was  made  to  establish  a  daily  paper — the  ‘  Morning  Advertiser.’ 

The  *  New  Times  ’  was  established,  and  £20,000  were  lost  on 
the  project ;  but  the  leading  articles  in  the  very  first  number 
ruined  the  scheme.  John  Murray,  the  successful  publisher  of  | 

Albemarle-street,  made  another  essay,  but  lost  large  sums  of 
money,  ‘  to  gain  experience  of  the  fact,  that  successful  authors  of 
books  are  not  always  the  people  able  to  answer  the  incessant 
demand  on  the  mental  food  required  to  keep  up  a  newspaper.’ — 

Vol.  ii.  p.  188. 

Another  essay  was  made — Laman  Blanchard  and  Thornton 
Hunt  became  conductors  of  the  ^Constitutional;’  Douglas  Jer- 
rold  became  its  dramatic  critic,  and  Makepeace  Thackeray  its 
Paris  correspondent.  The  project  failed ;  probably  on  account 
of  this  last  circumstance,  which  would  add  nothing  to  the 
respectability  of  any  journal.  Next  came  the  ‘  Daily  News  ’ — 

*  the  youngest,  and  certainly  the  most  vigorous,  of  the  newspaper 
family  that  has  appeared  since  the  Times  ”  came  into  the  field.’ 

Tlie  experiment  of  cheapness  was  tried,  but  the  taxes  on  know¬ 
ledge  defeated  it,  though  the  journal  continues  to  be  successful. 

Mr.  Knight  Hunt  estimates  the  expense  of  carrying  on  a  daily 
paper  at  about  £520  a  week,  during  the  Parliamentary  session, 
or  an  average  of  £25,000  a  year.  He  affords  us  an  entertaining 
and  original  sketch  of  twenty-four  hours’  life  in  a  newspaper 
office.  Of  its  interest,  the  reader  will  be  the  best  judge ;  to  its 
fid^ity,  we  can  offer  our  own  testimony. 

Of  the  several  evening  papers — among  which  the  ‘  Sun  ’  is 
the  most  important,  and  the  most  ably  conducted — we  have  also 
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descriptions;  with  a  chapter  on  the  weekly  and  provincial 
journals,  the  "  Sunday  Times,’  the  ‘  Examiner,’  the  ‘  Spectator,’ 
and  others.  Altogether,  the  work  contains  a  mass  of  most  varied 
and  valuable  information.  It  recommends  itself  to  all  readers, 
by  its  light  and  lively  style,  its  store  of  anecdotes,  ite  collection 
of  curious  details,  and  its  general  completeness  as  a  history  and 
description  of  the  newspaper  press.  The  Fourth  Estate  is  not 
yet  possessed  of  its  proper  influence  in  the  country ;  but  this  is 
partly  attributable  to  its  own  failings,  and  partly  to  the  oppres¬ 
sive  imposts  which  are  levied,  because,  as  Lord  John  Russell 
declares,  cheap  newspapers  make  government  impossible.  The 
press  is  not  ^together  true  to  itself.  If  it  were,  it  would  be 
more  consistent,  and  less  timid.  As  it  is,  however,  it  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  power  of  which  it  can  never  be  deprived.  The  day 
has  gone  by  when  writers  arc  to  be  intimidated  from  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  political  views  by  Star  Chambers,  or  the 
ministers  of  a  corrupt,  a  worthless,  and  dangerous  king.  In  the 
great  struggle,  the  press  has  been  victorious ;  and  if  the  reader 
desire  to  trace,  in  an  agreeable  manner,  the  planting,  growth, 
and  spread  of  this  tremendous  power,  he  can  do  no  better  than 
peruse  the  interesting  work  of  Mr.  Knight  Hunt. 


Aut.VII. — A  Critical  History  of  the  Lanyuage  and  Literature  of  Ancient 

Greece,  By  William  Mure,  of  Caldwell.  Vols.  I. — III.  London  : 

Longman  and  Co.  1850. 

The  plan  of  this  work  embraces  six  ditferent  periods — the  Mythi¬ 
cal,  the  Poetical,  the  Attic,  the  Alexandrian,  the  Roman,  and  the 
Byzantine  ;  of  which  two  only  are  contained  in  the  three  volumes 
before  us.  Colonel  Mure  scarcely  ventures  to  flatter  himself 
with  having  ‘  long  life,’  ‘  health  and  leisure,’  for  the  completion  of 
the  whole  course  ;  and  it  will  readily  be  understood,  that  although 
three  volumes  suffice  for  the  ixoo  earliest  periods,  we  cannot  infer 
that  six  more  volumes  will  be  a  fair  proportion  for  the  four 
periods  that  remain,  in  which  the  literature  is  beyond  comparison 
richer,  and  far  better  preserved.  It  is  not  our  office  to  dictate 
to  a  writer  concerning  his  choice  of  subject ;  else  we  might 
regret  that  Colonel  Mure  had  not,  in  the  first  instance,  made  sure 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  periods — the  Alexandrine  and  the  Roman, 
respecting  which  there  has  been  comparatively  little  information 
laid  before  the  English  public.  Personally,  we  confess,  we  are 
somewhat  wearied  with  the  discussions  about  Homer  and  Mythi- 
VOL.  XXVII.  '  » 
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cal  Greece ;  and  we  had  hoped  that  the  main  controversies  had 
been  set  at  rest.  Indeed,  if  the  present  volumes  were  on  the 
same  side  as  Thirlwall,  Muller,  and  Grote,  we  should  regard  the 
expenditure  of  seven  hundred  pages  on  the  ‘  Epic  Cycle,’  as 
quite  preposterous  ;  but  as  Colonel  Mure  endeavours  to  head  a 
re-action  towards  more  old-fashioned  views, — those  of  Mr.  Clin¬ 
ton,  or  thereabouts, — we  are  indeed  at  liberty  to  think  him  too 
diffuse,  but  we  cannot  call  his  book  superfluous.  The  nature  of 
our  own  review  will  not  admit  of  following  him  into  details  of 
minute  Greek  criticism  ;  but  we  shall  nevertheless,  before  quit¬ 
ting  the  subject,  express  in  outline  the  grounds  of  difference  we 
have  wdth  him. 

To  most  readers,  Colonel  Mure  will  be  far  more  interesting  on 
the  elegiac  and  lyric  poets  than  in  his  Homeric  criticism.  He  has 
had  the  vast  advantage  of  writing  with  the  excellent  work  of  Muller 
before  him,  besides  those  of  many  other  Germans  (especially 
Welcker,)  to  whom  he  often  refers.  But  we  are  national  enough 
to  prefer  an  English  to  a  foreign  mind,  other  things  being  equal ; 
and  we  find  in  Mure  a  certain  simplicity,  which  we  (rightly  or 
wrongly)  judge  to  be  an  English  characteristic.  His  style  alto¬ 
gether  is  pleasing,  although  deficient  in  accuracy  the  moment  he 
touches  a  question  of  evidence.  His  expositions  are  generally 
lucid  and  eloquent ;  and  even  in  the  less  interesting  topics  he 
does  not  flag,  but  appears  to  be  himself  thoroughly  interested. 
Altogether,  he  writes  like  a  man  who  has  studied  his  subject 
until  it  is  exceedingly  familiar  to  him  ;  so  that  out  of  this  medley 
of  uncertainties  there  comes  forth  a  homogeneous  and  consistent 
whole. 

Moreover,  on  certain  delicate  moral  questions,  he  seems  to  us 
to  retain  a  stronger  common  sense  than  many  of  the  enthusiastic 
and  erudite  Germans  to  whose  genius  this  whole  subject  is  so 
much  indebted.  He  docs  not  blind  himself  to  the  corruptions  of 
the  accomplished  Greeks;  and  this  makes  his  pages,  if  not  always 
BO  agreeable,  yet  more  instructive  to  the  moral  reader,  than  those 
of  Muller  or  Welcker.  If,  in  his  discussions,  the  characters  of 
Archilochus,  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  and  others,  appear  painfully  sul¬ 
lied,  we  fear  that  this  must  be  counted  a  gain  to  truth  :  for  there 
is,  in  many  learned  persons,  a  vehement  tendency  to  disguise  the 
evil  side  of  Greek  life.  Most  people  shrink  from  the  odiousness 
of  exposing  it.  Only  recently.  Professor  Becker,  in  his  *  Charicles,’ 
thought  it  his  duty  elaborately  to  refute  the  attempts  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  to  varnish  over  the  Greek  impurities ;  but,  lo  and  behold  1 
an  English  clergyman,  who  professes  to  translate  the  work, 
omits  the  entire  .chapter  in  which  Becker  performed  the  painful 
but  wholesome  task,  and  does  not  even  enunciate  his  results! 
Highly  as  we  esteem  Mr.  Grote’s  History  of  Greece, — which 
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becomes  more  and  more  deeply  interesting  and  valuable  as  it 
advances,— we  cannot  but  feel  that  he  speaks  too  leniently  of 
every  practice  which  ‘  Grecian  manners  did  not  condemn.*  It 
seems  therefore  to  need  some  courage  to  deal  plainly  in  this 
matter,  and  we  are  thankful  to  Colonel  Mure  that  he  does  not 
shrink  from  it. 

To  write  a  history  of  extant  literature,  is  at  best  arduous ;  to 
compile  any  intelligible  account  from  mere  fragments,  is  far  more 
difficult.  Of  the  elegiac  and  lyric  poets  of  this  era,  we  have 
only  lines  or  stanzas  from  some,  and  of  none  have  we  the 
complete  works.  Here  the  historian  does  eminent  service,  in 
piecing  together  for  us  some  connected  idea  wliich  we  could  not, 
without  great  labour,  attain  for  ourselves.  But  we  do  not  at 
all  feel  the  same  thing  concerning  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
Everybody  has  read  these,  who  will  care  to  read  Colonel  Murc’s 
three  volumes ;  and  the  same  sort  of  criticism  is  not  in  place. 
Altogether,  we  are  surprised  at  his  first  144  pages ;  which  give 
such  information  as  one  expects  to  find  in  a  Greek  grammar,  or 
a  common  history  of  Greece.  They  are  excusable,  only  as  a 
preface  to  a  work  of  twenty  volumes ;  in  which  case,  they  may 
be  intended,  not  to  be  read  by  a  scholar,  hut,  like  an  ornamental 
heading,  to  complete  the  artist’s  ideal.  That  the  book  is  written 
for  persons  familiar  with  the  original  Greek  of  Homer,  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  stated  by  the  author  as  his  reason  for  not  translating  the 
Homeric  quotations,  which  are  very  ample.  We  think  there¬ 
fore  that  it  would  have  been  well  to  deal  with  the  preliminary 
matter,  as  most  authors  with  their  prefaces ;  viz.,  to  have  re¬ 
served  it  until  the  entire  work  was  completed.  AV"e  speak  of 
such  subjects  as  the  Belasgian  controversy,  the  primeval  lan¬ 
guages  or  dialects  of  Greece,  Egyptian  and  Phccnician  settle¬ 
ments  in  Greece,  Bhoenician  alphabet,  &c.,  structure  and  genius 
of  the  Greek  language — its  contrasts  with  the  Shemitic  and 
Chinese  (!),  early  culture  of  the  Greek  language — its  dialects,  &r. 

At  the  same  time,  we  find  ourselves  in  strong  collision  with 
Colonel  Mure,  even  in  this  part  of  his  work,  when  he  professes 
to  be  enunciating  what  is  notorious  and  undeniable'  To  scarcely 
anything  that  he  states  concerning  the  Belasgians  do  we  feci 
able  to  assent.  He  treads  closely  in  the  steps  of  Niebuhr  here, 
and  certainly  adds  nothing  to  what  Niebuhr  has  said.  But 
Niebuhr  brings  little  satisfaction  to  any  of  his  successors;  in 
fact,  his  theory  was  so  intimately  blended  with  his  idea  that  the 
Italian  Tyrsenes  were  not  Etruscans,  but  were  Belasgians,  that 
he  would  possibly  himself  now  renounce  it,  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  insight  which  has  been  gained  into  the  relations 
of  the  Etruscans,  from  the  tombs  and  pottery  of  Etruria.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  Belasgians,  we  must  just  say  thus  much.  Niebuhr, 
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and  even  Thirlwall,  overlooks  the  broad  fact,  that  Homer  is  in 
irreconciliable  collision  with  the  later  Greeks  concerning  them. 
In  Homer,  Pelasgian  Argos  means  the  Argos  of  Thessaly ;  in 
contrast  to  which y  he  calls  the  Argos  of  Agamemnon  Achaian 
Argos ;  but  in  the  Tragedians  the  latter  Argos  is  emphatically 
Pelasgian,  while  in  Herodotus  and  Strabo  all  the  old  and 
ante-Dorian  population  of  Southern  Greece  (viz.,  in  Attica, 
Achaia,  and  Arcadia)  is  called  Pelasgian — in  direct  contradiction 
to  everything  that  can  be  gathered  from  Homer.  In  spite  of 
this,  the  efforts  of  modern  critics  have  been  to  blend  into  one 
system  these  evidently  inconsistent  accounts ;  and  nothing  but 
confusion  results.  Colonel  Mure,  indeed,  comes  to  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  Pelasgianism  is  only  a  purer  Hellenism.  He 
believes  that  the  Athenians  are  genuine  Pelasgians  (p.  54),  and 
never  changed  their  tongue ;  and  that  the  ‘  criterion  for  dis¬ 
tinguishing,  beyond  the  limits  of  Greece,  a  Pelasgic  people  from 
other  alien  tribes,  was  the  resemblance  of  their  language  to  the 
classical  Greek.* — P.  51.  (This  seems  to  be  a  strange  inference, 
from  a  well-known  passage  in  Herodotus.)  He  tells  us  that 
‘  the  Pelasgians  were  considered  by  the  ancients  as  standing  to 
the  Hellenes  somewhat  in  the  same  relation  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  to  ourselves  ;*  that  Hellenes  and  Pelasgi  both  came  from 
Thesprotia,  and  both  came  from  Thessaly ;  that  the  word  Greek 
was  drawn  by  the  Romans  from  the  same  Pelasgian  Thes- 
protians;  that  the  Selli  and  the  Helli  are  the  same  people, 
though  the  Selli  are  Pelasgians,  and  the  Helli  (word  and  race) 
the  same  as  the  Hellenes :  on  the  other  hand,  the  Dorians  are 
from  Thessaly,  and  the  old  Thessalians  were  Pelasgian.  Colonel 
Mure  does  not  draw  the  inference — but  why  may  not  we  ? — that 
the  Dorians  also  are  Pelasgian. 

However  it  be  accounted  for,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  a  fact,  that 
the  Greeks,  from  the  time  of  Aeschylus  downward,  used  Pelasgian 
as  a  generic  term  for  the  ante-Dorian  population ;  believing  the 
word  Hellene  to  have  come  southward  with  the  Dorians.  Just 
so,  we  use  the  word  British,*  for  every  thing  ante-Saxon  in  our 
island ;  yet  it  is  possible  enough  that  in  Roman  times,  the  word 
Briton  was  not  used  genericallyy  but  only  specifically y  by  the 
natives  of  this  soil ;  for  comprehensive  titles  are  slow  and  late  in 
growth.  Homer  undoubtedly  did  not  use  the  M'ord  Pelasgic, 
thus  comprehensively ;  nor  did  the  early  Germans  ever  say 
‘  Teutons,*  as  Colonel  Mure  does  (p.  49),  to  include  all  the  kindred 

*  Our  poets  say  British  to  mean  English  ;  as  the  Latin  poets  say  Fclas^an 
for  Greek.  Again,  u  e  talk  even  in  prose  of  *  the  British’  in  India  ana  in 
Canada  {  because  we  want  a  generic  name  to  include  the  natives  of  the  triple 
kingdom.  If  all  literature  older  tlian  18t)0  a.d.  were  destroyed  what  a 
Pelasgian  controversy  would  arise  about  the  genuine  British ! 
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branches  of  that  family.  The  word  Pelasgian  is  specific  in 
Homer,  as  Teuton  in  Livy  or  Sallust ;  but  Pelasgian  was  made 
by  the  contemporaries  of  jEschylus  alb  comprehensive  ofUhe 
oldest  population  of  Greece,  as  Teuton  by  Mr.  Mure  of  the 
oldest  German  population.  Herodotus’s  discussion  on  the 
Pelasgians  fully  evinces  that  he  had  no  criterion  whatever  for 
discovering  who  were  and  who  were  not  Pelasgians,  nor  any  clear 
idea  as  to  what  he  himself  meant  when  he  uttered  the  name. 
Indeed,  he  tells  us,  that  he  was  in  doubt  whether  their  tongue 
was  barbarous  or  Hellenic.  Certain  tribes  he  knew  in  some 
more  emphatic  sense  to  be  Pelasgians  ;  "perhaps,  because  they 
called  themselves  so  ;  and  these  he  found  to  speak  unintelligibly 
to  him ;  ^  if  we  are  to  judge  by  these,’  says  he,  the  Pelasgians 
were  barbarous.’  This  very  modest  argument  Colonel  Mure  is 
pleased  to  call  a  ‘  crude  speculation’  and  empty  of  all  value 
to  us,  because  Herodotus  was  not  skilled  in  analyzing  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  affinity  of  languages !  Truly,  this  will  avail  to  prove 
that  German,  Persian,  and  Latin,  are  not  barbarous  languages  to 
a  Greek.  Will  Colonel  Mure  be  good  enough  to  define  the 
word  harbarouSy  and  inform  us  what  he  supposes  Herodotus  and 
all  other*  Greeks  to  have  meant,  if  not  that  a  tongue  was  un¬ 
intelligible?  The  inscription  on  pottery  found  by  Lepsius  in 
the  Pelasgian  town  of  Agylla,  and  others,  which  the  same 
authority  calls  Pelasgian,  are  confessed  by  Mure  ^  to  contain 
very  faint  traces,  if  any,  of  Hellenic  etymology.’  Undoubtedly 
they  are  as  totally  un-Greek  as  Virgil’s  Georgies ;  thus  the 
present  aspect  of  the  evidence  is  to  prove  that  those  who  were 
called  specifically  and  properly  Pelasgians,  in  Greece  or  Italy, 
differed  in  language  from  the  Hellenes  as  much  as  Italians  or 
Siculians  did. 

Nor  can  we  any  the  more  assent  to  Colonel  Mu  re’s  very 
confident  assertion  (on  which  he  means  to  build),  that  ‘  the  most 
subtle  casuistry  can  point  out  no  geneiic  distinction  between  the 
apotheosis  of  kings  or  great  men  in  the  historical  ages  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  that  of  popular  heroes  in  fabulous  antiquity.* 
The  tendency  to  apotheosis,  he  tells  us,  is  confined  to  the  Graeco- 
Pelasgic  nations  (among  whom  he  includes  the  Romans),  and  is 
not  to  be  recognised  among  the  Germans  or  Celts.  ‘  It  is  farther 

•  Dionysius,  indeed,  labours  to  prove  that  the  Romans  are  not  barbarous  j 
and  to  effect  this,  smooths  over  tne  chasm  between  Pelasgians  and  Greeks. 
The  very  attempt  might  have  warned  Colonel  Mure  that  Dionysius  must  not 
be  quoted;  for  he  had  a  political  theory  to  serve.  When  he  says  that  a  Roman 
is  not  a  barbarian  to  a  Greek,  he  is  gulling  his  countrymen,  to  comfort  them 
under  their  slavery  ;  y©t  he  had  this  excuse he  discerned  analogies  be^ireen 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  nof  hnfec  there  were  like  analogies  between  C^eek 
and  Persian,  Greek  and  German,  Greek  and  Sarmatian.  Hut  Colonel  Mure 
does  know  this. 
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remarkable/  he  adds,  that  it  is  ^  chiefly  exemplified  in  monarchical, 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  in  republican  states/  He  however  quotes 
as  instances  of  apotheosis,  Ceesar,  Alexander,  Lysander,  Lycur- 
p^us,  Agamemnon.  A  strange  enumeration !  which  indeed  might 
itself  have  shown  him,  that  no  ‘  subtle  casuistry  *  is  here  needed. 
It  is  on  the  face  of  history  that  adulation ,  not  superstition ^  led  to 
the  deification  of  Csesar,  Alexander,  and  Lysander, — of  the  last 
only  in  his  lifetime  and  for  a  short  period,  to  the  extreme  disgust 
of  other  Spartans.  We  suppose  Colonel  Mure  has  good  authority 
for  ascribing  apotheosis  to  Agamemnon ;  but  he  will  not  pretend 
that  it  was  until  a  great  chasm  of  time  had  separated  him  from 
memory.  Whether  Lycurgus  was  worshipped  as  a  hero  imme¬ 
diately  upon  his  death,  we  do  not  know ;  as,  in  fact  (Plutarch 
plainly  tells  us),  nothing  is  certain  about  Lycurgus.  Brasidas  is 
the  sole  instance  in  historical  Greece,  of  a  man  being  worshipped 
as  a  hero  by  his  own  contemporaries  from  genuine  love  and  ad¬ 
miration  ;  but  even  this  rose  out  of  a  political  crisis,  viz.  that  the 
Amphipolitans,  having  revolted  from  Athens,  wanted  a  new  hero- 
founder  ;  for  they  no  longer  chose  to  retain  the  memory  of  the 
Athenian  Hagnon.  That  the  contrast  of  ‘  Grieco-Pelasgians’  to 
other  nations  in  this  matter,  is  a  mere  fiction  of  Colonel  Mure’s 
imagination,  is  apparent  from  the  worship  paid  by  our  ancestors 
to  St.  Thomas  d  Becket,  not  to  speak  of  that  which  jEschylus 
supposes  the  widowed  queen  of  Darius  to  address  to  her  deceased 
husband.  When  Colonel  Mure  himself  remarked,  that  such 
apotheosis  generally  goes  along  w’ith  monarchy,  he  all  but  said 
that  it  depends  on  adulation,  and  is  insmcei'e.  Apotheosis  of 
heroes,  whose  name  has  come  down  from  distant  time,  is  common 
with  rude  nations ;  but  the  sincere  apotheosis  of  a  dead  man  hy 
his  contemporaries y  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  can  only  rise  out  of 
very  peculiar  circumstances. 

Colonel  Mure  informs  us,  that  he  once  eagerly  believed  the 
theories  of  Wood,  Wolff,  Hermann,  &c.,  concerning  the  numer¬ 
ous  authors,  whose  joint  labours  have  produced  the  poems  of 
Homer  ;  but  he  has  now  reverted  to  the  older  opinion,  that  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  entirely  from  one  poet,  and  that 
this  poet  wrote  his  compositions.  He  maintains  that  Homer  was 
an  Ailolian,  well  acquainted*  with  the  localities  of  the  Troad,  and 
7iot  an  Ionian,  as  is  generally  thought :  that  he  had  no  peculiar 
sym^thy  with  the  Achaians  of  Peloponnesus,  and  looked  on 
the  Dorian  invasion  with  perfect  indifierence.  The  insignificant 
part  which  Athens  plays  in  the  Iliad,  proves  that  Homer  had 
no  Ionian  partialities.  Of  Ionia  Proper  (in  Asia),  he  seems  to 

Yet  to  little  did  tbe  accounts  of  the  Iliad  suit  the  real  country,  that  the 
ancients  had  to  make  a  s])ecial  theory  concerning  an  older  Troy  to  accommo¬ 
date  Homer. 
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have  no  geographical  knowledge.  He  was  probably  the  poet- 
laureate  of  some  wealthy  chief,  an  habitual  guest  at  the  loyh 
table,  and  (whether  by  personal  adventures,  or  by  meeting 
strangers  from  aR  parts)  well  acquainted  with  the  coasts  of 
Greece.  In  writing  the  song  of  Troy,  he  was  undertaking  to 
celebrate  a  real  history,  though  he  adorned  it  with  fictions.  He 
had  parchment  in  abundance.  He  alludes  to  the  art  of  writing  in 
the  celebrated  passage  concerning  Proetus  and  Bellcrophon  ; 
and  undoubtedly  wrote  out  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  on  parch¬ 
ment.  The  phenomena  of  the  lost  digamt)ia,  and  of  the  various 
forms  of  words  in  the  poems,  do  not  demonstrate  oral  transmis¬ 
sion  ;  for  we  find  similar  phenomena  in  the  later  written  poetry. 
,The  numerous  *  parallel  passages’  which  connect  the  Odyssey 
with  the  Iliad,  suffice  to  prove  that  the  two  came  from  a 
single  poet.  But  the  ancients  were  wrong  in  imagining  that  the 
Homeric  ^  Hymns,’  or  the  ‘  Cyprian  Verses,’  or  the  ‘  IMargites,’ 
came  from  Homer.  Such,  we  believe,  is  a  summary  of  Colonel 
Mure’s  views. 

W e  cannot  compliment  him  on  the  power  of  clearly  presenting 
the  adverse  arguments  against  whicli  he  has  to  contend.  If  we 
did  not  know  them,  we  doubt  whether  we  could  gather  them  at 
all  from  his  book.  The  great  question,  whether  Homer  had  a  free 
abundance  of  writing  materials,  he  separates  and  throws  to  the 
end  of  his  three  volumes  ;  so  that  he  has  finished  the  Homeric 
controversy  (in  appearance)  long  before  he  comes  to  this.  In 
fact,  until  near  the  end,  we  could  not  find  out  whether  he  did,  or 
did  not,  suppose  Homer  to  have  written  his  poetry.  To  say  this, 
is  to  say  (what  is  the  case),  that  he  most  unfairly, — though,  we 
doubt  not,  unintentionally, — disguises  and  misrepresents  his  ad¬ 
versaries’  arguments.  This  is  so  serious  a  matter,  and  so  cardinal 
a  one,  that  we  must  exhibit  it  more  distinctly  : — 

‘  The  most  comprehensive  and  plausible  objection  to  the  genuineness 
of  these  poems,’  is,  ‘  the  improbability  tliat,  “  in  so  rude  an  age,”  any 
poet  should  have  conceived  so  vast  and  complicated  a  scheme  of  epic 
action  as  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey ;  or  that  two  such  works,  even  if 
executed,  could  have  been  preserved  entire  to  posterity.*— Vol.  i.  p.  233. 

We  presume  that  Colonel  Mure  has  quoted  the  words  ‘  in  so 
rude  an  age  ’  (which  he  puts  into  quotation  marks),  from  some 
,  one  ;  but  it  seems  to  us  to  have  meant,  ‘  in  an  age  so  rude  as 
not  to  possess  abundant  materials  for  writing ;’  and  he  ought  to 
have  replied  by  saving  that  they  had  parchment  in  abundance, 

,  iuid  familiar  use  of  it:  instead  of  which,  he  launches  mto  gene¬ 
ralities  about  the  marks  of  mental  culture  and  elegance  in  Homer ; 
—that  *  a  great  heroic  poem  is  the  office  rather  oj  %7ispired  genius 
than  of  book-making  artifice  /—(who  would  imagine  that  Colonel 
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Mure  believe®  Homer  to  have  been  a  *  book-maker’  as  truly  as 
Virgil  ?) — and,  in  short,  so  many  arts  were  highly  developed, — 
(he  then  enumerates  every  art  except  the  cardinal  one  of  writing  I 
— p.  235) — that  we  ought  not  to  call  Homer’s  age  rude  and 
barbarous. — No  doubt  Colonel  Mure  will  say,  that  he  resertcd 
the  question  for  the  close  of  his  third  volume :  but  this  should 
have  been  stated.  At  present,  he  deceives  the  less  informed,  and 
irritates  the  better  informed  reader,  by  omitting  the  main  argu¬ 
ment  which  he  has  to  refute. 

Still  more  strongly  do  we  complain  that  he  misrepresents  those, 
who,  like  Grote,  deny  that  the  Homeric  poems  can  be  quoted  as 
authoritative  witnesses  to  historical  facts  concerning  the  persons 
and  events  described  ;  or,  that  a  genealogy  can  be  trusted  which 
ends  in  a  God.  At  one  moment.  Colonel  Mure  appears  to  con¬ 
cede  all  that  Grote  would  ask  ;  the  next,  he  imagines  he  has 
confuted  him,  and  has  re-established  Mr.  Clinton.  Let  us  hear 
Mure  and  Grote  alternately  : — 

‘The  admission,  that  certain  leading  heroes  of  Thebes  and  Troy 
may  have  been  real  men’  [N.B.  May  have  been! — as  modest  as  the 
most  sceptical  of  us]  ‘  can  as  little  extend  to  them  all,  as  a  similar 
admission  in  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholic  saints  or  martyrs  would 
involve  a  belief  in  the  human  existence  of  all  those  holy  personages ; 
many  of  whom  are  as  purely  fictitious  as  the  Muses,  Fauns,  or  Dryads 
of  antiquity.  Any  attenipt  to  draw  a  specific  line  of  distinction  between 
the  real  and  the  fictitious  element  of  either  the  Romish  or  the  Pagan 
calendar,  must^  in  the  absence  of  all  authentic  criteria,  he 
obviously  hypercritical.  The  views,  on  the  other  hand,  which  specula¬ 
tive  inquirers  may  be  led  to  adopt  on  the  unsubstantial  data  at  their 
disposal,  will  vary  so  widely  in  different  minds  as  scarcely  to  leave  a 
common  basis  on  which  to  reason  with  each  other.’ — Mure.,  vol.  i.  p.  31. 

‘The  ablest  chronologist  can  accomplish  nothing,  unless  he  is 
supplied  with  a  certain  basis  of  matter  of  fact,  pure  and  distinguishable 
from  fiction,  and  authenticated  by  witnesses  both  knowing  the  truth  and 
willing  to  declare  it . But  if  all  the  original  statements  sub¬ 

mitted  to  him  contain  truth  (at  least  wherever  there  is  truth)  in  a  sort 
of  chemical  combination  wdth  fiction,  which  he  has  no  means  of 
decomposing,  he  is  in  the  condition  of  one  who  tries  to  solve  a  problem 

without  data . ^Vhether  the  proportion  of  truth  contained  in 

the  epic  poets  be  smaller  or  greater,  it  is  at  all  events  unassiynable ; 
and  the  constant  and  intimate  admixture  of  fiction  is  both  indisputable 
in  itself,  and,  indeed,  essential  to  the  purpose  and  profession  of  those 

from  w'hom  the  tales  proceed . Out  of  a  heap  of  such  talcs,  not 

agreeing,  but  discrepant  in  a  thousand  w'ays,  and  without  a  morsel  of 
pure  authmticafed  truthy  the  critic  is  called  upon  to  draw  out  a  metho¬ 
dical  series  of  historical  events  adorned  with  chronological  dates.’ — 
vol.  ii.  p.  60. 

Who  could  better  agree  than  Murc,jWho  says  that  it  is  absurd 
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to  try  to  *  distinguish  tho  real  from  the  fictitious  element  in  the 
absence  of  all  authentic  criteria  and  Grote,  who  says,  that  out  of 
a  heap  of  tales,  which  contain  no  authenticated  truth;  no  truths 
at  all  are  assignable  ?  Grote  does  not  assert  that  there  was  no 
war  of  Troy,  no  Agamemnon,  no  Helen,  no  Achilles,  no  Hector,  ’ 
no  Priam,  but  that  we  have  no  guarantee  of  it.  There  was- 
certainly  no  such  Helen,  no  such  Achilles,  no  such  war,  as  Homer  • 
deliberately  tells  of;  and,  consequently,  no  event  is  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  true  merely  because  Homer  sings  of  it.  There  may 
have  been  a  war  of  Troy,  with  a  Priam  and  an  Agamemnon,  but 
without  an  Achilles  or  a  Helen ;  or  with  an  Achilles,  but  without 
a  Hector  ;  or  there  may  have  been  no  such  war  at  all.  We  are  just 
in  the  state  in  which  our  posterity  would  be,  if  all  history  were 
lost,  and  Shakspere  survived.  They  would  not  know  whether  to 
believe  King  Richard  III.,  King  Lear,  Macbeth,  and  Othello,  to 
be  real  characters  or  fictions.  No  human  wit  would  be  able  to  dis¬ 
criminate  ;  and  an  historian,  so  circumstanced,  would  be  unwise 
in  attempting  to  extract  history  out  of  Shakspere  at  alL  For, 
if  he  did  hit  on  truth,  he  could  not  authenticate  it ;  and,  if  he 
alighted  on  error,  he  would  receive  no  warning  of  it.  Mr.  Grote 
has  written  so  clearly  on  this,  that  to  misunderstand  him  would 
imply  a  heated  mind,  and  to  misrepresent  him  has  no  excuse. 
W e  do  not  know  whether  Colonel  Mure  has  in  his  eye  some  one 
still  more  sceptical  than  Mr.  Grote,  when  he  uses  sarcastical 
expressions — such  as  ‘  the  sceptical  school,’  ‘  speculative  theorists,’ 

^  subtle  casuists,’  and  others  which  we  think  unbecoming ;  as 
though  his  learned  opponents  were  always  eager  to  ‘  evade  ’  an 
obvious  argument — were  ‘  prepossessed  ’  with  systems  of  their 
own,  &c.  &c.  .  .  .  But,  assuredly,  he  is  himself  "  prepossessed  ’ 
with  the  idea,  that  there  is  a  vital  connexion  between  the  Trojan 
war  and  the  colonization  of  Asia  Minor.  To  assert  or  to  deny 
this,  appears  to  us  equally  gratuitous.  We  also  could  make  a 
theory — that  the  -®olic  colonization  preceded  the  Dorian  conquest 
of  Peloponnesus — that  it  was  headed  by  Achilles,  and  in  the  next 
generation  was  celebrated  by  Homer ;  but  since  there  are  five 
hundred  other  possibilities,  all  such  theorizing  seems  to  us 
gratuitous.  Colonel  Mure  himself  remarks  with  wonder,  that 
the  Epic  poets  never  celebrate  the  (notoriously  historical)  events 
of  the  Dorian  invasion,  and  the  revolutions  rising  out  of  it. 
Mr.  Grote  might  certainly  help  him  to  the  solution  of  the 
riddle;  viz.,  the  Epic  poets  never  pretended  to  sing  about 
common  history  and  contemporary  mortals,  ‘  men  such  as  live  in 
thesc^*  degenerate  days  ’—but .  about  ancient  times,  when  men 
were  like  gods.  Hence,  while  the  more  distant  period  is  seen 
in  a  blazing  halo,  the  recent  events  arc  dim  or  unknown.  ^ 
Colonel  Mure’s  unsoundness  as  a  hisiortcal  critic  certainly 
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seemed  to  us  in  his  first  volume  unworthy  of  the  nineteenth 
century ;  but  his  full  weakness  did  not  force  itself  on  us  until 
we  reached  his  treatment  of  the  fable  of  Arion.  W e  had  before 
made  allowance  for  his  Homeric  partialities,  and  for  the  real  and 
acknowledged  difficulty  of  that  controversy,  as  misleading  his 
wiser  iudgment;  but,  after  reading  his  comments  on  Arion, 
we  feel  that  there  can  be  no  mediation  between  him  and  us. 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  Arion  having  thrown  himself  from  his 
ship  into  the  midst  of  the  sea,  was  received  on  the  back  of  a 
dolphin,  which  carried  him  safe  to  land  ;  in  commemoration  of 
which,  Arion  dedicated  a  bronze  figure  of  himself  bestriding  a 
dolphin,  in  the  sanctuary  of  Neptune,  at  Taenarus.  Colonel 
Mure  hereupon  remarks : — ‘  That  this  beautiful  fable  is  founded 
more  or  less  on  fact,  few  even  of  the  most  fastidious  com¬ 
mentators  have  ventured  to  dispute and  infers  that  the  poet 
having  been,  *  it  matters  not  hoxo,^  preserved  from  drowning, 
symbolically  commemorated  this  by  the  offering  of  the  dolphin  ! 
The  cardinal  point  of  interest — the  mode  of  preservation — 
Colonel  Mure  makes  wholly  unimportant.  While  rejecting  the 
very  core  of  the  legend,  he  arbitrarily  preserves  the  shell ;  and 
pronounces  those  to  be  ^  fastidious  ’  and  ‘  sceptical,’  who  hesitate 
to  receive  as  history  his  unriddling  of  the  fable !  Truly  it  is  a 
bad  case,  if  genuine  history  is  to  be  discredited  by  putting  it  on 
a  level  with  such  divinations  as  these.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Colonel  Mure  does  not  understand  the  difference  between 
accounting  for  the  origin  of  a  tale,  and  admitting  the  partial 
truth  of  a  tale.  Thus  he  quotes  those  who  suppose  the  bronze 
figure  may  have  represented  Neptune  himself  riding  on  a 
dolphin,  among  those  who  admit  that  the  story  is  ‘  founded  in 
fact  !*  This  seems  to  justify  us  in  saying  that  he  has  not  yet 
even  understood  the  views  concerning  the  just  criticism  of  such 
legends,  held  by  all  the  great  writers  of  the  day,  whom  he  is 
undertaking  to  refute.  We  therefore  dispense  with  further 
comment. 

In  contrasting  the  discussion  concerning  the  later  epical 
writers  in  the  book  before  us,  with  the  concise,  but  pregnant 
sketch  given  by  Kenrick  in  a  few  pages  of  his  preface  to  Hero¬ 
dotus,  the  immense  philosophical  superiority  of  the  latter  is 
evident  at  a  glance.  Kenrick  shows  how  poetry  fell  off  by  striving 
after  history.  The  later  epic  writers,  firmly  believing  ^  the  tale  of 
Troy  divine,*  tried  more  and  more  to  tell  it  in  chronological  order 
and  without  chasms.  Invention  became  more  and  more  active, 
and  the  tales  more  and  more  complete  ;  but  they  gradually  lost 
poetical  beauty  by  the  process,  and  made  no  approach  towards 
trustworthy  history.  They  were,*  nevertheless,  believed ;  but 
their  want  of  poetical  merit  led  to  their  final  loss.  In  Colonel 
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Mure’s  very  diffuse  treatment  of  these  poems,  we  cannot  any¬ 
where  alight  on  the  important  fact,  that  the  Cyclic  poets  repre¬ 
sent  the  Epos  in  its  transition  towards  history  ;  and,  indeed,  we 
expect  that  he  would  meet  our  complaint  by  broadly  denying  the 
truth  of  the  view. 

Colonel  Mure  is  accustomed  to  speak  of  his  own  views  con¬ 
cerning  Homer,  as  sanctioned  bv  the  authority  of  the  ancients, 
and  to  reprobate  those  of  Muller,  Grote,  Thirlwall,  Welcker, 
Hermann,  Giese,  &c.,  as  novel  scepticism.  In  this,  he  unfairly 
keeps  out  of  sight,  what  upon  occasion  he  admits,  that  Hero¬ 
dotus  ascribed  the  Cypria,  —  Thucydides  the  Delian  Hymn 
—  and  Aristotle  the  ^largites,  —  to  the  poet  of  the  Iliad ; 
which  are  unanimously  rejected  by  all  critics  from  Aristarchus 
downward.  Colonel  Mure  tries  to  break  the  force  of  this  by 
faintly  deprecating  our  being  too  sure  that  the  Margites  was 
spurious  ;  yet  his  tone  clearly  shows  that  he  knows  it  to  be  a  lost 
battle.  To  speak  of  the  critical  opinion  of  Aristarchus,  as  if  it 
were  a  historical  testimony  to  Homer,  is  unfair.  We  give  to 
Aristarchus  his  due,  in  fully  examining  any  point  on  which  we 
differ  from  him  ;  but  we  are  not  to  be  chided  as  sceptics,  specu- 
latists,  fastidious,  prejudiced,  &c.,  because  we  do  not  on  all  points 
come  to  the  same  conclusions  as  Aristarchus.  If  we  may  revise 
the  opinions  of  earlier  writers,  as  Herodotus  and  Thucydides, 
and  of  an  acute  critic  like  Aristotle,  why  are  wc  not  free  to  revise 
those  of  Aristotle’s  successors  ?  To  us  it  appears  that  the  diver¬ 
sities  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  so  great,  that  token 
'  there  is  not  one  tittle  of  historical  evidence  in  proof  that  they 
came  from  the  same  poetf  it  is  unreasonable  to  impute  them  to 
the  same.  Such  was  the  view  maintained  by  Xenon  against 
Aristarchus.  Colonel  Mure  has  a  chapter  on  the  parallelisms  of 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  in  proof  of  identity  of  authorship; 
but  these  solely  prove  that  the  writer  of  the  Odyssey  was  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  Iliad.  Quite  as  well  may  it  be  pretended  that  the 
tale  of  Pandora,  in  Hesiod,  is  the  work  of  Homer.  If  the 
passage  were  slily  interpolated  into  the  Odyssey,  we  are  certain 
that  Colonel  Mure  could  ingeniously  maintain  its  genuineness 
from  numberless  parallelisms  of  expression.  He  tries  to  deny 
the  contrast  of  tone  that  there  is  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  they  cannot  have  come  from  one  poet, 
— especially  at  an  interval  of  thirty  years ;  but  how  great  b  the 
contrast,  is  shown  by  Muller,  who,  after  struggling  to  maintain 

•  How  empty  of  value  is  the  legend,  called  *  Herodotus’s  Life  of  Homer,* 
Mure  is  well  aware  (vol.  ii.  p.  19^  ;  yet,  because  he  wants  to  use  it  as  having 
a  nucleus  of  accredited  tradition,  he  favours  the  notion  of  Homer*8  blindness ; 

’  a  notion  which  is  manifestly  built  upon  the  assumption  that  the  poet  of  the 
Delian  Hymn  is  Homer. 
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that  they  arc  both  from  the  same  Homer,  ends  by  conjccturin‘^ 
that  the  poet  of  the  Iliad  bequeathed  the  design  of  the  Odvssev 
to  a  devoted  disciple,  its  real  author ! 

But  while  doubting  w'hether  both  poems  come  from  one  author, 
we  concede  to  Colonel  Mure,  that  the  very  arguments  by  which 
the  two  are  put  in  contrast,  go  to  show  a  unity  of  authorship  in 
the  Iliad.  >Ve  complain,  indeed,  that  here  also  Colonel  Mure 
does  not  do  his  adversaries  justice.  While  affecting  to  refute 
them,  he  in  fact  deals  only  with  the  most  extreme  and  improbable 
theory,  which  he  designates  as  that  of  ‘  atomic  ’  concretion ;  as 
though  the  Iliad  were  a  mosaic,  made  up  of  fragments  not 
originally  intended  to  form  a  single  w'hole.  We  doubt  w^hether 
any  one  ever  went  so  far  as  this.  Those  >vho  believe  that  they 
discover  the  marks  of  many  different  poets  in  the  Iliad,  suppose 
that  most  of  the  additions  were  made  with  a  view  to  work  the 
poem  up  into  a  whole,  as  well  as  to  enlarge  it.  Colonel  Mure, 
both  as  an  Englishman,  and  because  Grote’s  theory  of  an  original 
Achilleid  is  peculiarly  cautious  and  plausible,  ought,  w  e  think, 
to  have  addressed  himself  to  refute  this.  We  regard  it  as  the 
weak  point  of  Grote’s  theory,  that  he  gives  us  no  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  additions  and  changes  successively  undergone 
by  the  Iliad,  cannot  have  been  made  by  the  original  poet. 
Why  not?  Such  things  happen  in  the  present  day.  A  man 
composes  a  poem,  say  in  three  cantos.  In  consequence  of  the 
criticism  of  his  friends  he  destroys  one  of  the  cantos,  and  adds 
several  more,  quite  changing  many  leading  points  in  the  old 
story ;  after  w  hich,  though  he  intends  to  make  the  w  hole  har¬ 
monious,  certain  incongruities  arc  left  unawares.  (We  arc 
narrating  what  w’c  know  as  a  fact.)  How^  much  more  easily 
must  such  things  have  happened,  when  a  poet  sa7}g  his  verses? 
That  w’hich  he  sings  this  year,  he  may  choose  to  enlarge,  and 
otherwise  modify,  next  year,  w’hcn  new^  chieftains  come  before 
him,  whose  family  or  city  he  desires  to  celebrate.  By  such  a 
process,  Homer  himself  may  have  enlarged  his  ^  Achilleid  ’  into 
an  ‘  Iliad  ;’  and  it  is  easier  to  believe  this,  than  that  a  number  of 
great  geniuses  devoted  themselves  to  perfect  Homer’s  w  ork,  and 
bequeathed  to  us  nothing  original. 

The  question  still  remains,  whether  the  poet  of  the  Iliad 
had  the  means  of  writing  his  poems.  And  here  it  appears  to 
us,  that  Mure,  although  he  overstates  his  ow  n  side  and  iinder- 
values  that  of  his  opponents,  still  has  made  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  argument,  and  decidedly  inclines  the  scale  to  the  old- 
fashioned  oninion.  No  Hhapsodists  or  llomeridet  arc  alluded  to 
in  these  early  Epics ;  Jind  since  poems  so  long  could  not  have  been 
preserved  by  memory  without  a  systematic  schooling,  whenever 
they  attained  their  present  amplitude  they  must  have  been  com- 


luittcd  to  writiug.  Moreover,  as  they  are  vastly  too  long  to  be 
recited  even  iii  a  week  s  festivity,  they  seem  to  have  been  coin* 
posed  in  order  io  he  read,  that  is.  at  least  by  the  bard.  Such 
being  the  primd  facie  evidence, — when  we  ask.  What  is  tlie  dis¬ 
proof?  we  do  not  find  anything  very  decisive.  The  rhocnician 
alphabet  was  brought  into  Greece  in  the  earliest  times.  No  one 
can  say  how  early  hides  and  leather  were  used  for  paper.  Such 
material  was  not  too  expensive  for  the  professional  bard  to  use 
as  the  treasure-house  of  his  poems  ;  although  it  was  quite  uiiHttcd 
for  a  vehicle  to  the  public.  If  Colonel  Mure  had  rested  in  such 
a  statement,  instead  of  trying  to  prove  that  even  the  Spartans 
were  a  literary  people,  and  that  ‘  parchinent’  was  familiar  in  the 
earliest  times,  he  would  have  reasoned  more  convincingly.  He 
rightly  insists  that  the  Athenian  register  of  property  introduced 
by  Solon,  implies  a  sufficiency  of  writing  material  for  stiite 
purposes  ;  but  he  does  ill  in  trying  to  explain  away  the  celebrated 
tale  of  Thucydides,  concerning  the  lerittai  despatch  which 
Nicias  at  last  determined  to  send  home  from  Syracuse.  Colonel 
Mure  lays  stress  on  the  Lacedainionian  scytale,  as  proving  an 
abundance  of  parchment !  We  have  from  Xenophon  the  entire 
of  one  despatch,  which  runs  thus  : — ‘  Good  luck  is  gone  ;  Min- 
darus  is  dead ;  the  men  are  hungry ;  we  do  not  know  what  to 
do.’  This  wius  written  on  a  thin  strip  of  parchment  (or  leather  ?) 
which  had  first  been  rolled  round  a  stick  of  particular  shape ; 
when  unrolled,  it  w  as  hard  to  read,  from  the  uncertainty  wdiat 
sort  of  stick  to  roll  it  on.  A  single  skin  might  serve  a  Spartan 
general  for  the  despatches  of  his  whole  campaign !  We  cannot 
doubt  that  the  troublcsomencss  of  writing  in  full  was  the  cause 
which  made  Nicias  and  other  Athenian  generals  ordinarily  trust 
so  much  to  the  oral  report  of  their  messengers. 

We  think  that  Colonel  Mure  justly  refers  the  Homeric 
phrase,  i)f.u)v  Ir  yovvaai  Ktiraiy  to  the  resting  of  a  tablet  on  the 
knees  of  the  writer ;  and  that  the  ‘  deadly  signs  ’  on  the  tablet 
of  lleilerophon  w'cre  a  poetical  description  of  alphabetic 
characters.  If  writing  was  a  very  rare  accomplishment  of  a 
Homeric  chief  (as  of  a  knight  in  the  Middle  Ages),  this^  may 
account  for  its  being  only  once  attributed  to  a  hero ;  while  in 
the  Tragedians  no  idea  is  commoner  than  that  Orestes,  Aga¬ 
memnon,  Iphigenia,  Phaedra,  should  wTite  a  letter  in  a  tablet. 
But  w'c  submit  to  Colonel  Mure,  that  wax,  not  juirchtnent,  Wiis 
their  material. 

We  cannot  here  discuss  the  arguments  about  the  digarama, 
and  the  varying  forms  of  words ;  but  we  may  say,  that  the 
disputants  on  both  sides  appear  to  us  to  push  their  conclusions 
too  vehemently.  'Nevertheless,  since  a  defensive  or  negative 
argument  is  here  enough  for  Mure,  he  has  on  the  whole 
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the  advantage.  When  indeed  he  so  stiffly  denies  that  the 
digamma  was  a  consonant^  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  lie 
is  contending  for  a  name.  Grant  to  him  that  is  a  ‘  liquid 
guttural,’  and  not  a  ‘  pure  consonant,’  and  it  does  not  affect  the 
argument.  The  case  stands  thus.  Such  words  as 
eeX/im,  a\uQ,  cTrocy  tfore,  were  oncc  sounded  wcikoy  weicotku,  wcwel- 
maty  waleisy  wepos,  eweipe.  There  must  have  been  a  state  of 
transition  (as  in  the  loss  of  the  h  sounded  in  Italian  and  in 
modern  Greek),  in  which  two  pronunciations  were  allowable — 
that  is,  with  or  without  the  w  sound.  The  text  of  Homer  shows 
many  of  these  words  to  have  still  retained  the  tv  sound,  either 
uniformly  or  generally  ;  yet  the  tv  is  never  written :  therefore 
the  text  was  not  committed  to  writing  by  Homer  himself,  but 
first  by  a  much  later  scribe.  The  proper  reply  is,  that  the  ortho¬ 
graphy  has  been  remade  ten  times  over.  The  rj  and  w  are 
probably  of  later  introduction,  as  well  as  the  accents  ;  hence  we 
cannot  infer  that  the  original  Homer  did  not  write  the  digamma, 
though  it  was  dropt  as  an  archaism  by  the  later  scribes.  Instead 
of  this.  Colonel  Mure  represents  the  adverse  theory  as  maintaining 
that  the  Greeks  ‘  by  tacit  consent  or  imperial  decree  banished  a 
pure  consonant  from  their  vocabulary and  that  it  assumes 
something  as  absurd  as  that  we  should,  ad  libitumy  drop  the  X  out 
of  all  Greek  words.  This  is  really  drivelling ;  but  Colonel 
Mure  seems  never  able  to  state  an  adverse  argument  fairly. 

We  fear  that  he  will  not  accept  advice  from  us ;  else  we 
should  advise  him  to  study  Mr.  Grote’s  volumes  more  minutely. 
He  seldom  alludes  to  this  eminent  writer  except  in  a  tone  of  dis¬ 
paragement,  and  appears  so  to  misunderstand  and  misrepresent 
him,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Grotc  will  condescend  to 
notice  him  in  reply.  It  is  indeed  curious  to  sec  how  apt  Colonel 
Mure  is  to  correct  an  error  committed  by  Grote  concerning  the 
date  of  Thespis  ;  and  how  unapt  he  is  to  learn  from  him  the 
different  value  of  romance  and  of  history — of  contemporaneous 
records  and  of  a  pleader’s  bold  assertions. 


Art.  VIII.— J/(pmoir5  of  the  JFar  of  Indejyendence  in  Hungary,  by 
General  Klapka.  Translated  from  the  Original  Manuscript  by 
Otto  Wenckstern.  Two  Vols.  12mo.  London  ;  Charles  Gilpin. 

The  story  of  Hungary  is  not  yet  told.  We  know  it  only  par¬ 
tially,  and  have  to  learn  the  depth  of  its  mournfulness, — its  dark 
and  terrible  tragedy.  Some  valuable  contributions  to  it  have 
recently  been  made,  but  our  information  is  still  limited,  and  our 
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judgments,  whether  in  the  way  of  approval  or  of  censure,  are 
consequently  deficient.  We  are  much  indebted  to  Madame 
Pulszky,  to  Max  Schlcsinger,  and  to  the  author  of  ‘  The  Village 
Notary,*  reviewed  in  our  January  Journal,  for  the  light  they  have 
thrown  on  the  Hungarian  character,  the  social  habits  of  the 
people,  and  the  patriotism  with  wdiich  they  nobly  struggled  in 
defence  of  their  political  rights.  The  immediate  issue  of  that 
struggle  has  been  disastrous.  Lamentation  and  death  have 
spread  over  the  land.  The  House  of  Hapsburg  has  accomidished 
its  policy ;  but,  in  doing  so,  it  has  torn  from  the  breast  of  Hun¬ 
gary  the  last  fragment  of  that  confiding  loyalty  which  formerly 
rallied,  with  more  than  Komcin  heroism,  to  its  defence,  when  the 
hereditary  dominions  of  Austria  failed  to  throw  back  the  tide  of 
invasion.  The  congratulations  of  the  Camarilla  of  Vienna  must 
even  now  be  mingled  with  sad  forebodings  ;  and  the  time  cannot 
bo  distant,  when  the  young  Emperor  and  his  butcher-like 
officers  will  learn  that  the  exile  of  patriots,  and  the  murder 
of  virtuous  and  heroic  men,  may  be  effected — even  on  political 
grounds  simply — at  too  high  a  price.  Few  events  have  awakened 
such  enthusiasm  as  the  Hungarian  struggle  of  1848 — 1849.  The 
vast  energies  and  heroism  of  her  people,  the  justice  of  their 
cause,  the  political  sagacity  and  high-minded  patriotism  of 
Kossuth,  the  intrepidity  and  marvellous  achievements  of  her 
armies,  their  triumphant  repulse  of  Austria,  their  terrible 
struggles  against  the  hordes  of  the  North,  the  treachery  of 
Gdrgey,  and  the  merciless  retribution  inflicted  on  her  gallant 
sons,  have  excited  throughout  Western  Europe,  and  amongst 
our  own  countrymen  especially,  the  deepest  and  most  thrilling 
interest.  We  rejoiced  in  her  triumphs,  w’e  have  lamented 
her  defeat ;  and  even  now',  amidst  the  darkness  settled  around 
her,  w'e  look  confidently  onw'ard  for  some  brighter  day.  May 
its  dawm  be  speedily  visible,  that  the  despots  who  have  ravaged 
her  territories  and  slain  her  sons,  may  learn  that  there  is  a 
righteous  God  who  judgeth  in  the  earth  ! 

In  the  meantime,  w'e  have  a  duty  to  perform.  Mere  brute 
force  cannot  permanently  prevail.  The  age  of  the  sw'ord  is 
happily  passed.  It  may  prosper  for  a  time,  but  there  is  a  w’eapon 
infinitely  keener  and  more  pow'crful — and  this  is  in  our  hands, 
and  we  must  wield  it  diligently,  and  with  skill.  To  form  the 
public  sentiment  of  'Western  Europe,  is  now^  the  special  vocation 
of  English  liberals  ;  and  they  arc  happily  aided  in  doing  so,  in 
the  case  of  Hungary,  by  the  concurrence,  to  a  large  extent,  of 
their  domestic  opponents.  Tories  have  united  with  Whigs  in 
swelling  the  protest  which  more  active  and  earnest  reformers 
have  uttered  against  the  unhallowed  compact  and  sanguinary 
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policy  of  the  Russian  and  Austrian  Courts.  It  is  for  English 
journalists,  each  in  his  sphere,  to  make  known  the  facts  of  this 
case ;  to  tear  aside  the  various  pretexts  by  which  the  perfidy, 
despotism,  and  relentless  vengeance  of  Austria  are  sought  to  1^ 
concealed  ;  and  thus  to  raise  up  a  moral  power  which,  though 
less  rapidly,  with  far  more  certain  effect,  will  befriend  the  op¬ 
pressed,  and  yet  achieve  the  deliverance  of  Hungary. 

The  volumes  before  us  are  a  useful  contribution  to  this 
service,  and  we  lose  no  time,  therefore,  in  introducing  them  to 
our  readers.  Their  author.  General  Klapka,  is  an  exile  in  this 
country.  We  congratulate  him  on  having  met  with  a  pub¬ 
lisher  who  combines  with  the  wonted  integrity  of  a  British 
trader,  a  generous  sympathy  with  humanity  under  all  its  varied 
forms.  We  should  be  glad,  were  we  at  liberty  to  do  so,  to 
detail  some  circumstances  connected  with  this  publication  which 
have  come  to  our  knowledge,  and  which  redound  greatly  to  the 
honour  of  Mr.  Gilpin.  W  e  must,  however,  refrain,  and  content 
ourselves  with  stating  that  they  add  another  to  the  many  clahijs 
which  this  gentleman  has  on  the  esteem  and  admiration  oi  all 
who  know  him. 

General  Klapka  occupied  an  important  military  station  in  the 
Hungarian  army,  was  for  a  short  period  Secretary-at-W"ar  to  the 
Commonwealth,  and  was  Commander  of  the  last  fortress  which 
held  out  against  the  arms  of  Austria.  His  ‘  Memoirs’  are  the 
production  of  a  soldier.  They  bear  the  strong  impress  of  a 
military  mind,  and  deal  rather  with  the  armies  and  their  generals 
than  with  the  constitutional  questions  involved  in  the  struggle, 
and  the  character  of  the  civilians  by  whom  its  movements  were 
guided.  The  interest  of  the  work  is  hereby  somewhat  limited  ; 
nor  arc  expressions  and  views  wanting  which  indicate  an  exclu¬ 
sive  reliance  on  the  sword.  The  author  was  one  of  a  numerous 
class  which,  passionately  devoted  to  the  independence  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  had  no  faith  in  any  other  power  than  that  of  the  army. 
With  the  genuine  feeling  of  his  profession,  he  looked  to  the 
soldier,  and  to  him  only,  as  the  instrument  of  its  redemption.  It 
may  be  that  he  was  not  so  far  wrong  as  some  of  us  imagine. 
He  had  to  do  with  a  different  order  of  things  from  what,  hap- 
piiy.  exists  among  ourselves ;  and  public  opinion,  therefore, 
which  is  here  so  powerful,  may  there  have  been  weak  and  un¬ 
stable.  We  are,  in  this  respect,  at  least,  in  advance  of  Hungary. 
At  any  rate.  General  Klapka  w'riU‘s,  as  he  evidently  thinks  and 
feels.  The  patriotic,  brave,  and  skilful  soldier,  is  visible  through¬ 
out  his  W’ork,  which  has,  therefore,  a  specific  character.  His 
judgments  arc  clear,  direct,  and  sometimes  severe.  The  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  soldier  are  occasionally  visible,  while  those  of  liis 
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nation  lead  him  sometimes,  as  we  suspect,  to  disparage  the 
character  and  services  of  Uembiiiski  and  the  other  foreigners  who 
served  in  the  Hungarian  armies. 

We  shall  not  follow'  the  author’s  narrative,  nor  indeed  is  it 
written  in  a  style  which  admits  of  our  doing  so.  There  is  nothing 
graphic  or  picturesque  about  it.  It  is  rather  the  military  notes 
of  an  observer,  deeply  interested  in  the  struggle,  and  competent 
to  judge  of  the  bearing  of  each  movement  on  the  general  result  of 
the  campaign.  The  characters  of  the  leading  men,  whose  names 
are  familiar  to  Europe,  are  incidentally  illustrated  ;  while  few, 
probably,  will  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  ambition  and  treachery 
of  Gdrgey  are  placed  beyond  doubt. 

General  Klapka  has  prefixed  to  his  work  an  *  Historical  Intro¬ 
duction,’  of  considerable  value,  which  w'e  strongly  recommend 
to  the  perusal  of  our  readers.  The  rule  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  in  Hungary  was  established  by  fraud,  and  in  mani¬ 
fest  violation  of  the  constitution.  It  w'as  in  November,  1526, 
that  the  estates  of  Hungary  elected  John  Zapolya,  a  native 
noble,  to  the  vacant  throne,  in  opposition  to  the  Roman  king, 
Ferdinand  of  Hapsburg.  The  latter  immediately  assembled  his 
supporters  at  Pressburg,  and,  by  the  liberal  use  of  Austrian 
money,  induced  them  to  concur  in  his  coronation.  A  civil  war 
ensued,  which  lasted  for  thirteen  years,  and,  on  the  death  of 
Zapolya,  the  succession  was  secured  to  Ferdinand.  ‘  The  house 
of  Austria  was  recognised  by  the  nation,  when  this  recognition 
was  the  only  means  to  save  Hungary  from  ruin  ;  for  it  was  the 
contest  with  Austria  which  opened  a  door  to  the  Turkish 
invasions.  The  Turks  conquered  almost  the  whole  of  tlu? 
kingdom  ;  they  established  themselves  at  Buda,  and  advanced  to 
the  walls  of  Vienna.’  The  Hungarian  nation  constituted  an 
independent  sovereignty,  of  which  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
was  king,  and  the  usual  consequences  of  such  a  relation  were 
experienced. 

‘  Scarcely  had  Ferdinand  I.  received  the  crown  ot‘  Hungary  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  family,  when  he,  and  his  descendants  after  him,  neglected 
the  country  and  the  sacred  duties  of  their  office.  They  all  pledged 
their  words  to  reside  in  Hungary  for  a  part  of  the  year,  but  not  one  of 
them  remained  true  to  his  word.  A\iienevcr  the  Hungarian  nation 
expressed  their  wishes  in  this  respect,  they  received  evasive  answers, 
based  on  the  most  futile  pretences :  the  command  of  the  Hungarian 
troops  was  given  to  foreigners,  to  the  signal  detriment  of  the  native 
generals,  who  were  better  versed  in  the  ways  and  means  of  warfare 
against  the  Turks  than  the  Austrian  officers  could  be.  When  the 
House  of  Austria  was  a  suitor  for  the  Hungarian  crown,  great  stress  was 
laid  on  its  hereditary  power  and  the  imperial  dignity  of  its  members, 
as  giving  a  promise  of  an  efficient  protection  against  the  1  urks.  Hut 
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their  reign  in  Hungary  was  a  direct  contradiction  of  their  promises.  Large 
provinces  were  left  to  the  Turks.  For  one  hundred  and  forty-five  years 
did  the  Crescent  rule  over  more  than  one-half  of  the  country.  The  chiefs 
of  the  malcontents  in  1GG7  were  fully  justified  in  protesting,  that — 

‘  “  It  was  an  open  (piestion,  which  was  worse — Turkish  or  .\ustrian 
sovereignty.  The  lUack  Sea  and  the  Adriatic  were  at  one  time  the 
confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  Ever  since  the  advent  of  the 
first  Hapsburgs  our  ])ower  has  decreased,  and  our  frontiers  receded ; 
one  hundred  and  forty  years  have  sutficed  to  make  Hungary  a  narrow 
strip  of  land,  nejir  the  Carpathians  and  the  Styrian  Mountains.  The 
Danube,  the  Theiss,  the  Drave,  and  the  Save,  flow  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Turks  ;  three-fourths  of  Hungary,  viz.,  the  provinces  of  Tran¬ 
sylvania,  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  Dalmatia,  Servia,  and  Bosnia,  are  tribu¬ 
taries  to  them,  if  not  subjects.  It  is  better  to  make  a  voluntary 
surrender  to  the  Porte,  and  to  have  liberty  of  conscience,  such  as 
Transylvania  enjoys.”  ’ — Introduction^  pp.  xxiv. — xxvi. 

For  three  hundred  years  this  system  has  been  maintained  in 
all  its  original  iniquity.  The  exceptions  are  rare,  and  at 
extended  intervals,  and  were  speedily  followed  by  still  more 
strenuous  efforts  to  reduce  Hungary  to  the  condition  of  a 
dependent  colony.  It  was  the  constant  policy  of  Austria  to 
foment  divisions  between  the  several  races  subject  to  its  rule. 
Divide  et  impera  W'as  its  motto,  and  Prince  Mctternich  car¬ 
ried  this  infamous  system  to  its  utmost  length.  He  made 
desperate  efforts  to  undermine  the  local  institutions  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  venal  writers  wxre  found — as  in  our  own  country — 
to  defend  his  centralizing  policy.  The  obvious  tendency  of  his 
Jidministration  i\larmcd  all  genuine  patriots,  and  w  as  met  by  a 
noble  act  of  political  justice  wdiich  w  ill  yet  bear  generous  fruit. 
In  the  parliament  of  1847,  before  the  great  F^uropean  revolution, 
the  Hungarian  peasantry  wxre  relieved  from  feudal  burdi'us, 
and  invested  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  freemen.  The 
revolution  of  March,  1848,  follow'cd — in  which  Hungary  obtained 
no  new'  rights,  but  merely  recovered  her  ancient  and  undoubted 
liberties.  The  statesmen  of  Vienna  sought  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  constitutional  freedom,  by  their  old  policy  of  arming  race 
against  race.  With  a  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled,  they  at  once 
denounced  the  Servians  as  rebels,  and  sent  them  supplies  of 
money’  and  officers. 

‘  The  plans  of  the  Austrian  Camarilla  w'cre  so  black,  so  disgraceful, 
so  revolting,  that  the  mere  suspicion  of  them  would  have  degraded  the 
Hungarian  Government.  For,  by  the  express  command  of  the  Vienna 
Cabinet,  M.  Mayerhofer,  the  Austrian  consul  at  Belgrade,  who  ])re- 
tended  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility,  enlisted  auxiliaries  for  tlie 
Uazen ;  he  (still  acting  on  his  own  responsibility)  sent  them  artillery 
and  ammunition,  gave  them  his  advice,  and  assured  them  of  the 
Emperor's  delight  in  their  proceedings.  On  the  other  hand  (for  the 
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case  was  not  yet  ri])0  for  an  open  game),  the  Austrian  Wnr*otHce  sent 
for  troops  from  Gallicia,  Austria,  and  Roliemia ;  these  troops  wore 
marched  off  to  assist  the  Hungarians  against  the  traitorous  plans  of 
Jellachich  and  the  Servian  rebels,  and  proclamations  were  addressed 
to  them,  exhorting  them  to  devotion  and  ])crsevernncc.  The  Austrian 
official  journals  declaimed  against  the  Servian  bandits.  Austrian 
horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  under  Austrian  officers,  exterminated  the 
insurgent  Uazen  ;  while  these  wretched  victims  of  an  unconscientious 
policy  were  at  the  same  time  exhorted  (and  by  Austrian  generals,  too) 
to  persevere  and  to  wait  for  tlie  time  of  revenge.  Austrian  officers  in 
disguise  led  them  into  battle ;  Austrian  money  paid  for  their  stores  ; 
Austrian  arsenals  furnished  their  weapons.  Thousands  fell  on  either 
side.  Soldiers  and  subjects  were  alike  sacrificed  to  the  yearning  love 
of  the  paternal  Government.  Towns  and  villages  were  burnt ;  provinces 
were  laid  waste  ;  whole  populations  were  beggared.  Hut  the  mild 
and  gentle  spirit  of  our  sovereigns  pursued  its  ruthless  career :  murder, 
rapine,  and  incendiarism,  were  grateful,  so  they  were  but  expedient.’ — 
Ib.  pp.  Iviii.  lix. 

The  defeat  of  Jellachich,  and  his  flight  into  Austria,  esta¬ 
blished  the  military  reputation  of  Hungary,  and  disclosed  the 
infamous  policy  of  the  Court.  The  Vienna  revolution,  of 
October,  proffered  an  opportunity  which,  if  promptly  seized, 
would  have  gone  ffir  to  insure  the  successful  issue  of  the  struggle. 

‘  The  Hungarians,’  says  General  Klapka,  ‘ought  to  have  assisted 
the  Viennese.  If  not  in  their  duty,  it  was  clearly  in  their  interest. 
Our  army  approached  the  frontier  for  that  very  purpose.  At 
that  time  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  attack  and  defeat  the 
Austrians,  before  they  had  collected  their  troops  round  Vienna, 
and  before  they  could  succeed  in  reducing  that  city.*  The 
opportunity,  however,  was  lost,  and  we  need  not  say  what 
followed.  Kossuth  now  took  a  leading  part ;  and  his  counsels 
were  uniformly  marked  by  energy,  largeness  of  views,  and  the 
rarest  patriotism.  The  tide  of  Austrian  invasion  was  thrown 
back,  and  the  repudiation  of  the  House  of  Hapshurg  was 
solemnly  decreed  by  the  Hungarian  parliament.  Intelligence  of 
this  ev'ent  reached  the  army  after  the  battle  of  Nagy  Sarlo,  ‘  and 
it  made  a  favourable  impression  on  the  great  majority  of  the 
troops.’  The  fate  of  the  kingdom  now  depended  on  General 
Gdrgey.  Had  he  adopted  a  bold  resolution,  and  executed  it 
with  rapidity,  he  could  scarcely  have  failed  of  success.  But  he 
was  unef[ual  to  the  crisis  ;  and  instead  of  hastening  on  to  \  ienna, 
where  the  greatest  alarm  prevailed,  he  turned  aside  to  Buda, 
where  his  strength  was  wasted,  and,  what  was  of  still  greater 
moment,  much  time  was  lost. 

‘  His  fatal  resolution,’  says  our  author,  ‘  has  repeatedly  been  branded 
with  the  name  of  treason.  This  sweeping  condemnation  is,  to  the  best 
of  my  opinion,  unsupported  bv  the  facts  ot  the  case.  It  is,  indeed, 
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true  that  General  Gorgey  neglected  to  pay  sufficient  consideration  to 
the  imperative  nature  of  circumstances ;  unlimited  ambition  and  selfish¬ 
ness  were  clearly  discernible  in  all  his  actions ;  but  for  all  that,  there  is 
no  reason  why  his  expedition  to  Buda  should  have  been  dictated  by 
sordid  motives.  The  cause  of  this  fatal  direction  of  the  campaign  may 
be  found  in  the  fact,  that  Gorgey,  whom  Kossuth  intended  to  place  at 
the  head  of  the  war  department,  was  unwilling  to  leave  the  army  with¬ 
out  crowning  his  merit  by  the  conquest  of  Buda.  He  was  aware  that 
this  feat  of  arms,  grand  and  heroic,  if  not  in  its  consequences,  at  least 
in  the.wawwcr  of  its  execution,  w’ould  stamp  itself  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Hungarian  people  ;  that  the  old  traditional  glory  of  Buda  would  hence¬ 
forward  be  his  glory,  and  that  the  storming  of  her  heights  would 
eventually  conduct  him  nearer  to  the  goal  he  aimed  at.  That  gaol  was, 
probably  even  then,  the  dictatorship  of  Hungary.’ — Vol.  i.  p.  4. 

The  want  of  cordial  co-operation  was  early  and  bitterly  felt. 
Gorgey,  Hem,  Dembinski,  and  others,  affected  independence  of 
each  other,  and  refused  to  take  their  instructions  from  the  execu¬ 
tive.  This  state  of  things  led  to  the  retirement  of  M.  ^leszaros 
from  the  war  department,  who  was  succeeded  by  General  Klapka, 
whose  shrewd  sense  and  military  knowledge  soon  detected  the 
causes  which  obstructed  the  national  triumph.  He  tells  us, 

‘  The  ambition  of  some  of  the  chiefs  prevented  the  co-operation  of 
our  forces  and  the  concentration  of  our  resources.  In  many  cases  the 
orders  of  the  War  Office  were  disregarded.  In  others,  the  generals 
flatly  refused  to  obey.  Bern,  though  a  general  of  undoubted  merit, 
tt)ok  the  lead  among  the  independent  chiefs.  He  scarcely  ever  wrote 
to  the  War  Oftice,  disregarded  its  instructions,  and  corresponded 
only  w’ith  Kossuth.  It  was  to  Kossuth  he  applied,  and  from  whom  he 
received  money  and  stores.  But  in  the  case  of  Bern  there  was  some 
excuse  for  this  refractory  s])irit,  for  his  successes  were  a  splendid  justi¬ 
fication  of  his  actions  ;  w  hile  others,  such  as  Perczel.  had  no  plea  w  hat- 
ever  to  advance  in  defence  of  their  mutinous  behaviour.  The  army  in 
Upper  Hungary  w’as  commanded  by  Dembinski,  an  old  general  of  tried 
military  capacity,  who  protested  against  the  commands  of  the  War 
Office.  He  declared  that  he  would  rather  resign  his  command  than 
submit  to  have  his  well-matured  plans  interfered  with  ;  and  as  for 
Gorgey,  he  manoeu\Ted  on  the  Upper  Danube  in  a  state  of  perfect  in¬ 
dependence  from  the  Government,  and  even  from  Kossuth.’ — /A.  p.  18. 

The  movements  of  Gorgey  were  soon  regarded  with  suspicion, 
w^hich  was  evidently  not  without  foundation.  General  Klapka 
was  disinclined  to  entertain  them,  yet  even  he  was  sometimes 
perplexed  by  what  he  witnessed.  So  early  as  May  1849,  he  tells 
us  that  another  general  expressed  to  him  serious  doubts  ot 
Gdrgey’s  honesty,  and  he  adds,  ‘  though  I  could  not  altogether 
sympathize  wdth  Nagy  Shandor’s  apprehensions,  I  could  not 
blind  myself  to  the  fact  of  a  serious  and  dangerous  dissension. 
Every  one  of  Gdrgey’s  remarks  on  Kossuth  betrayed  an  intensity 
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of  hatred  which  appalled  me.  I  feared  for  the  future,  and 
resolved  to  strain  every  nerve  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
the  two  men  in  whose  hands  Providence  had  placed  the  fate  of 
the  nation.’  Ambition  rather  than  treachery  appears  to  us  to 
have  been  his  primary  sin.  He  sought  to  be  the  dictator  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  but  overshadowed  by  the  purer  patriotism  and  superior 
administrative  talents  of  Kossuth,  his  hatred  of  the  latter 
led  to  one  of  the  darkest  deeds  recorded  in  history.  It 
was  after  the  irruption  of  the  Russians,  when  ominous  clouds 
were  gathering  about  Hungary,  that  General  Klapka,  at  the  close 
of  an  anxious  consultation,  was  requested  by  Csanyi,  one  of  the 
Ministers,  to  follow  him  into  another  apiirtment.  What  ensued 
is  thus  related  : — 

‘  Csanyi’s  was  among  the  loftiest  and  purest  characters  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  revolution.  He  was  sincerely  attached  to  Gdrgey,  whom  he 
loved  as  his  own  son.  When  we  were  alone,  he  pressed  my  hand,  a 
tear  of  agony  rolled  over  his  haggard  cheeks,  and  with  a  voice  trembling 
with  emotion,  he  told  me  that  he  saw  the  country  faltering  on  the  brink 
of  an  abyss.  Salvation  was  still  within  our  reacli,  if  Ubrgey  woidd 
consult  his  heart  as  well  as  his  head  ;  if  he  could  but  break  the  charm 
which  bound  him  to  a  man  who  was  his  evil  genius,  and  who  sought 
to  estrange  him  from  his  country’s  interest,  and  the  att’ection  of  his 
friends. 

‘  “  As  for  me,”  continued  Csanyi,  “  I  am  old.  I  have  nothing  to 
lose  !  If  Pesth  is  again  given  up,  I  shall  again  be  the  last  who  leaves 
it.  Perhaps  I’ll  go  to  Szegedin,  and  even  to  Arad  ;  but  beyond  Arad 
I  will  not  go.  I  am  too  old  to  be  an  exile.  1  do  not  care  what  will 
ha})pcn  to  me, — it  is  the  thought  of  my  country  which  harrows  my 
soul !  ” 

‘  I  replied  that  I  could  not  altogether  sympathize  with  the  extent  of 
his  apprehensions,  but  that  I  too  had,  for  some  tiiye  past,  been  struck 
w  ith,  and  that  1  denounced,  the  fatal  influence  of  those  who  surrounded 
(jorgey.  I  protested,  that  if  Colonel  Payer,  and  some  other  persons, 
were  removed  from  that  General's  side,  there  would  be  no  obstacle  to 
his  complete  and  sincere  reconciliation  with  the  Government. 

‘  Csanyi  wrote  a  few'  touching  lines  to  Gdrgey,  reminding  him  of  the 
duty  he  owed  to  the  nation,  and  entreating  him  not  to  allow  any  evil 
influence  to  prevail  to  such  an  extent  as  to  sever  him  from  that  firmness 
of  faith  and  unity  which  alone  could  preserve  the  country.  At  a  later 
time,  when  Gdrgey  left  Komorn,  Csanyi’s  letter  was  found  on  the  floor 
of  his  apartment,  with  other  papers  and  documents  of  minor  im¬ 
portance. 

‘  As  for  Csanyi,  that  high-souled  man,  and  generous  ])atriot,  he  died 
on  the  gallows  on  the  8th  October,  1819,  but  a  thousand  yards  from 
the  spot  where  he  spoke  and  w’rotc  w’ords  of  such  lofty  tenderness  and 
devoted  affection.’ — Ih.  p.  156. 

Our  author’s  apprehensions  were  confirmed  in  July,  by  the 
resolution  which  Gdrgey  avow'ed,  to  separate  himself  and  his 
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army  from  the  Government.  ‘  Up  to  this  day/  he  says,  ‘  1  had 
had  but  vague  misgivings  as  to  Gdrgey’s  intentions.  But  his 
conduct  in  the  present  instance  stamped  my  suspicions  with  cer¬ 
tainty.  The  obstinacy  with  which  he  defended  his  own  adven¬ 
turous  plan  against  the  advantages  of  a  w'ell-groimded  operation, 
proved  to  me  that  he  was  resolved,  at  any  price,  to  separate  his 
own  sphere  of  action  from  those  of  the  rest  of  our  forces,  and  to 
withdraw  it  from  the  influence  of  the  Government.’ 

The  catastrophe  might  possibly  have  been  averted — at  least 
our  author  thinks  so — if  Kossuth  had  visited  the  armv,  even  so 
late  as  July.  The  influence  of  this  extraordinary  man  was  mar¬ 
vellous  ;  even  the  rude  soldiery  of  an  ambitious  and  treacherous 
general  would  probably  have  yielded  to  it. 

‘  Gorgey/  says  General  Klapka,  ‘  was,  indeed,  a  favourite  with  the 
troops,  but  their  affection  for  him  was  by  no  means  equal  to  Kossuth’s 
authority.  Gorgey  could  not  have  dared  to  confront  the  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth,  anti  to  refuse  to  obey  his  orders.  He  would 
have  been  compelled,  at  least  seemingly,  to  comply  with  Kossuth’s 
commands  ;  for  such  was  the  power  of  that  extraordinary  man,  that 
his  appearance  gained  him  all  hearts,  and  the  generals  who  refused  to 
listen  to  my  voice,  could  not  have  resisted  the  imposing  severity  of  his 
attitude,  and  the  energy  and  persuasion  of  his  words ; — tlie  troops, 
their  enthusiasm  once  inflamed,  would  have  regained  courage  and  con¬ 
fidence  for  the  impending  struggle.  A'ictory  would  have  crowned  our 
endeavours.  But  Kossuth  wanted  the  energy ;  or  the  anxious  friends 
who  surrounded  liiin  prevented  him  from  taking  the  only  step  which 
would  lead  to  salvation.’ — Ihid.  pp.  189,  190. 

The  two  men  were  in  some  important  respects  the  opposite 
of  each  other.  Gdrgey’s  calculations  "were  those  of  a  soldier, 
Kossuth’s  those  of  a  politician.  The  one  counted  his  battalions, 
the  other  reckoned  on  the  justice  of  his  cause.  Phy^sical  power 
was  the  weapon  of  the  former,  moral  force  that  of  the  other.  The 
General  despised  the  people,  while  the  Statesman  relied  on  their 
fidelity  and  zeal,  as  that  which  might  yet  save  his  country  in  the 
hour  of  its  greatest  peril.  ‘  Death  from  the  enemy’s  hands,’  said 
the  illustrious  patriot,  ^  is  honourable;  but  if  wx  fall  by  our  own 
hands,  it  is  a  national  suicide.’  AVould  that  the  soldier  had  been 
worthy  of  his  chief!  Had  he  been  so,  his  children  would  not 
have  received  the  heritage  of  shame  w^hich  now  awaits  them, 
nor  would  the  noblest  of  modern  patriots  be  indebted  for  his  life 
to  a  sovereign  of  the  Musselman  faith.  Kossuth’s  last  letter  to 
General  Klapka  breathed  confidence  and  hope.  ‘  It  excited  a 
joyful  sensation  among  the  troops.  His  own  glow  of  enthusiasm 
pervaded  this  letter  ;  it  was  fraught  w  ith  that  mysterious  power 
which  enabled  him,  in  spite  of  misfortunes  and  wretchedness,  to 
instil  fresh  courage  and  fresh  hopes  into  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
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nicii  ;  it  breathed  that  devotion  to  the  sacred  cause  of  our  conn- 
try,  that  conviction  ot  their  ultimate  success,  which  alone  could 
nerve  him  ap^ainst  so  fearful  an  array  of  dangers.*  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  the  treachery  ot  Cidrgey  was  ])roceeding  to  its 
consummation.  It  was  his  policy  to  alienate  the  army  from  the 
Government,  and  in  this  he  was  too  successful.  Jle  refused  to 
obey,  and  insisted  on  the  command,  and  nothing,  therefore,  re¬ 
mained  to  Kossuth,  but  to  appeal  to  his  bc'tter  nature,  and  to 
make  way  for  his  dictatorship.  The  armies  of  Austria  and  lUissia 
were  in  the  held,  and  the  only  hope  of  resisting  them  was  in  the 
integrity  and  skill  ol  Gdrgey.  ‘  1  have  adjured  him,’  said  the 
retiring  statesman,  ‘  to  be  a  patriot,  and  to  remain  faithful  to  his 
country — and — I  liave  made  way  for  him.  At  present  1  am  a 
citizen — neither  more  nor  less.’  'J'he  explanatory  address  which 
Kossuth  issued  to  the  nation  was  brii‘f,  direct,  and  earnest, — 
the  manly  s])eech  of  one  of  the  noblest  patriots  known  to 
history.  It  deserves  to  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance, 
and  in  future  times  will  bo  rehured  to  as  a  signal  illustration  of 
the  best  (qualities  of  a  popular  statesman. 


‘  After  the  unfortunate  battles,’  he  says,  ‘wherewith  God,  in  these 
latter  days,  has  visited  our  peojde,  we  have  no  hope  of  our  successful  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  defence  against  the  allied  forces  of  Russia  and  Austria. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  salvation  of  the  national  existence,  and 
the  protection  of  its  fortune,  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  the  army. 
It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  continuance  of  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  would  not  only  prove  useless,  but  also  injurious  to  the  nation. 
Acting  ui)on  this  conviction,  1  proclaim,  that — moved  by  those  patriotic 
feelings  which,  throughout  the  course  of  my  life,  have  impelled  me  to 
devote  all  my  thoughts  to  the  country — I,  and  with  me  the  whole  of 
the  Cabinet,  resign  the  guidance  of  the  public  affairs ;  and  that  the 
supreme  civil  and  militjiry  power  is  herewith  conferred  on  the  General 
Artliur  Gdrgey,  until  the  nation,  making  use  of  its  right,  shall  have 
disjiosed  that  power  according  to  its  will.  I  expect  of  the  said  General 
Gdrgey — and  I  make  him  responsible  to  God,  the  nation,  and  to  history 
— that,  according  to  the  best  of  Ids  ability,  he  will  use  this  supreme 
power  for  the  salvation  of  the  national  and  political  independence  of 
our  poor  country  and  of  its  future.  May  he  love  his  country  with  that 
disinterested  love  which  I  bear  it !  May  his  endeavours  to  reconquer 
tlie  indej)endence  and  happiness  of  the  nation  be  crowned  with  greater 
success  than  mine  were ! 

‘  I  have  it  no  longer  in  my  power  to  assist  the  country  by  actions. 
If  my  death  can  benefit  it,  1  will  gladly  sacrifice  my  life.  ^  Ihe 
God  of  justice  and  of  mercy  watch  over  my  poor  people  !’ — Vol.  ii.  pp. 
24,  25. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  Gdrgey,  with  an  army  of  from  30,000 
to  40,000  men,  made  an  unconditional  surrender,  and  the  Hun¬ 
garian  struggle  was  thereby  virtually  closed.  I'hc  duplicity  subsc- 
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quently  practised  by  the  Austrians,  the  murders  inflicted,  and 
Uie  measures  taken  to  complete  their  success,  need  not  be  dwelt 
on.  They  constitute  one  of  the  most  revolting  chapters  of 
modern  history,  and  have  for  ever  interposed  an  impassable  gulf 
between  Hungary  and  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  May  a  brighter 
day  speedily  dawn  on  the  Magyars  1  is  the  prayer  with  wdiich 
we  turn  from  these  ‘  Memoirs  ’  of  their  heroic,  though  un¬ 
successful  struggle.  To  such  of  our  readers  as  are  interested  in 
their  tale,  we  strongly  recommend  General  Klapka’s  volumes. 


Art.  IX. — 1.  A  BUI  to  make  better  Provision  for  the  Interment  of  the 
Dead  in  and  near  the  Metropolis  (^prejmred  and  brought  in  by  Sir 
George  Greg^  and  Lord  Seymour),  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  to  be  printed^  15/4  Aprils  1850. 

2.  Metropolitan  Interments  BUI.  Address  of  the  Central  Committee 
appointed  to  watch  its  Progress. 

3.  The  Nonconformist.,  May  15/4,  1850. 

One  of  the  most  deplorable  facts  affecting  monopoly  and  public 
abuses,  is,  that  in  addition  to  their  present  mischiefs,  they  mort 
gage  the  interests  and  rights  of  posterity.  By  mere  lapse  of 
time,  the  most  flagrant  wrong  becomes  prescriptive  right.  Error 
and  hypocrisy  are  mistaken  for  truth  when  they  are  invested 
with  its  perpetuity  ;  and  the  injustice  which  was  at  first  planted 
as  a  slip,  or  sown  while  men  slept,  strikes  its  roo*ts  in  time  amidst 
the  foundations  of  society,  till,  at  length,  it  cannot  be  eradicated 
without  an  upheaving  of  the  whole  soil,  and  a  convulsion  wdiich 
end:mgers  the  entire  fabric.  If  all  history  did  not  furnish  a  con¬ 
tinuous  demonstration  of  this  principle,  the  recent  legislation  of 
this  country  would  sufEciently  confirm  it.  The  history  of  the 
com  monopoly  supplies  one  of  many  illustrations.  Anything 
more  inequitable  llian  the  protection  of  the  agricultural  to  the 
prejudice  of  all  other  interests  it  w’ould  be  difficult  to  conceive, 
nor  is  the  wickedness  less  flagrant  of  raising  a  revenue  by  taxing 
the  most  elementary  article  of  human  food — a  revenue  to  which 
the  proportionate  contribution  of  the  poorest  classes  is  enormously 
and  almost  indefinitely  greater  than  that  of  the  richest.  The  state 
of  commerce,  and  of  public  feeling,  concurring  wdth  the  tempo¬ 
rary  pressure  of  scarcity,  precipitated  the  fall  of  tliis  odious  impost. 
Hut  this  hiis  been  effected  at  the  cost  of  an  excited  opposition, 
which,  amidst  a  less  sober  and  well-regulated  community,  would 
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haTe  kindled  the  flames  of  civil  war.  At  this  moment,  peers  of 
the  realm  can  hardly  refrain  themselves  from  seditious  language, 
and  preside  at  meetings,  whose  proceedings  are  little  less  than 
treasonable. 

Nor  is  the  remedy  of  a  social  abuse  of  long  standing,  a 
much  easier  and  more  peaceful  process  than  the  dissipation  of 
a  monopoly.  Of  this,  the  more  immediate  subject  of  this  article 
supplies  us  with  a  ready  example.  The  mal-practices  connected 
with  the  interment  of  the  dead  have  been  of  two  kinds — that  which 
recent  disclosures  have  made  the  most  impressive  on  the  popular 
mind,  may  here  take  the  precedence.  We  refer  to  the  situation 
and  the  tenure  of  our  places  of  public  burial.  As  to  the  former 
of  these,  all  condemnation  of  the  modern  and  unnatural  practice 
of  interring  the  multitudinous  dead  in  the  midst  of  the  still 
more  multitudinous  living,  has  become  unemphatic  after  the 
unanimously  declared  opinions  of  the  press  and  the  people  of 
England.  It  is  alike  inconsistent  with  public  health  and 
public  decency.  It  violates,  and  ultimately  destroys,  all  the 
instinctive  respect  of  our  nature  for  the  memory  and  remains  of 
the  dead,  and  obtrudes  a  sense  of  unsuitablencss  and  vulgarity 
upon  the  most  sacred  feelings  of  tenderness  and  friendship.  'I'liat 
any  class  should  rise  up  to  protect  such  a  system,  is  a  public 
scandal  and  offence. 

But  the  tenure  of  these  sites  of  public  sepulture  is  not  much 
more  justifiable  than  their  use,  or  rather  abuse. 

‘  It  is  to  ecclesiastics/  says  Mr.  Carvell  Williams,  in  an  able  analysis  of 
the  Interments  Bill,  ‘  that  we  owe  the  introduction  of  the  unwholesome 
and  disgusting  practice  of  burying  the  dead  in  and  around  our  ])laceg 
of  worship,  and  but  small  thanks  will  be  due  to  them  if  we  at  length 
rid  ourselves  of  the  nuisance.  The  old  Homan  law  allowed  of  none  but 
extramural  burials  ;  the  practice  being  broken  in  upon  only  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  monks  and  priests,  “  for  their  greater  ease  and  profit”  in 
praying  for  the  souls  of  the  departed.  “  By  subtile  imagination,”  says 
the  statute,  “  and  by  art  and  engine,  some  religious  persons,  parsons, 
vicars,  and  other  spiritual  persons,  have  entered  in  divers  lands  and 
tenements  which  be  adjoining  to  their  churches,  and  of  the  same,  by 
sufferance  and  assent  of  the  tenants,  have  made  church-yards,  and,  by 
bulls  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  have  dedicated  and  hallowed  the  same, 
and  in  them  do  make  continually  parochial  burying.”  The  ecclesias¬ 
tics  of  the  present  day  eschew  the  superstitious  pretext,  but  insist  on 
the  retention  of  the  profitable  practice,  or  a  bonus  for  the  loss  of  it.’ — 
Nonconformist y  May  \bth. 

In  indicating  a  second  abuse  attaching  to  the  interment  of  the 
dead,  we  referred  to  the  circumstantial  mode  in  which  it  is 
performed.  And  here,  as  we  are  not  discussing  a  mere  dis- 
j)utable  matter  of  taste,  we  will  briefly  lay  down  one  or  two 
principles  which  may  well  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  agitation  of 
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this  question.  Judging  from  the  prevalent  habits  of  our 
countrymen,  it  seems  necessary  (strange  as  it  may  appear)  to 
insist  upon  the  truth,  that  death  is  the  punishment  of  sin — the 
lasting,  inefiaccablc  brand  of  forfeited  innocence  and  Divine  dis¬ 
pleasure — the  humiliating  penalty  that,  extending  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  over  the  virtuous  and  the  vile,  and  reigning  even  ‘  over 
those  who  have  not  sinned  according  to  the  similitude  of  Adam’s 
transgression,’  most  abases  the  pride  and  degrades  the  dignity  of 
man.  Viewed  in  this  light,  how  humble  should  be  the  obsequies 
with  which  we  bow  to  this  awful  catastrophe  !  How  shockingly 
misplaced  is  the  pride  of  station,  and  the  pomp  and  circum¬ 
stance  of  wealth,  amidst  those  rites  which  constitute  the 
standing  memorial  of  our  nothingness  and  our  guilt !  rageantry 
and  splendour,  at  such  a  time,  might  well  make  angels  weep  the 
tears  of  pity,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  the  tears  of  shame ! 
Ostentatious  grief  is  a  solecism  and  a  contradiction  ;  but  ostenta¬ 
tious  obsequies  are  an  insult  to  the  majesty  of  the  great  ollended 
Legislator,  and  abhorrent  to  every  instinctive  sentiment  which 
sin  has  left  comparatively  untainted  in  the  breast  of  man. 
A  tender  regard  for  the  frame  which  was  once  animated  by  a 
good  and  gifted  spirit,  is  one  of  the  last  emotions  which  passion 
can  afi’ect,  or  mental  debasement  can  destroy.  For  devout  men  to 
carry  a  martyr  to  his  burial,  is  a  holy  homage  ;  and  the  purest 
feelings  of  our  nature  sympathize  with  the  long  train  of  the  great 
and  the  good  which  attends  the  honoured  remains  of  a  Wilbcrforce 
and  a  Hall  to  the  place  of  their  last  repose.  But,  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  and  purity  of  these  emotions,  is  the  disgust  which 
must  be  felt,  by  every  enlightened  and  Christian  mind,  at  the 
gorgeous  obsequies  performed  by  those  who,  unhappily,  control 
the  aping  vulgar  by  their  example.  The  lying  in  state,  the 
lighted  tapers,  the  sickened  parade  of  the  lead  and  mahogany, 
the  satin  and  the  velvet,  the  coronet  and  the  escutcheon — all 
this  is  deplorable  heathenism.  It  indicates  what  it  dares  not 
declare — that  he  who  was  but  yesterday  a  poor  trembling 
sinner,  and  perhaps  not  even  that,  must,  when  he  is  no  more, 
retain  ‘  the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life,’  and  enter  the 
awful  presence  in  his  taw’dry  robes,  with  his  train  borne  to  the 
barrier  of  the  unseen  state  by  pompous  relatives  and  bedizened 
sycophants.  A  more  deplorable  exhibition  of  human  folly  than 
this  the  sun  never  shines  on. 

A  late  royal  lady  has,  indeed,  violated  this  revolting  custom ; 
and  she  did  so  from  motives  apparently  religious.  The  Queen 
Dowager  left  instructions  in  her  will,  that  the  ordinary  state  of 
royal  funerals  should  be  dispensed  with  on  the  occasion  of  her 
interment  ;  assigning,  as  her  reason,  her  belief  that  in  the  sight 
of  God  she  was  in  no  wise  superior  to  her  fellow-subjects  at 
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large.  AV  hatovcr  may  be  thought  of  the  wisdom  of  this  tcsta- 
nK'ntary  request,  the  universal  praise  bestowed  upon  the  motive 
expressed  in  tlie  above  most  superfluous  truism  forms  a  subject 
for  very  i)cnsive  reflection. 

Unhappily,  the  pernicious  exnnqde  of  the  great  has  been 
followed,  in  gradually  diminishing  degrees  of  vain  and  tasteless 
ostentation  throughout  the  inferior  ranks  of  society,  until  the 
expense  of  funerals  has  become  the  subject  of  universal 
complaint.  It  is  true  that  the  abuse  has  not  been  compulsory ; 
but  it  has  be('n  truly  remarked  that,  while  no  absolute  monopoly 
has  been  enjoyed,  the  caterers  to  this  detestable  vanity  can  only 
pretend  to  a  competition  for  a  virtual  monopoly.  The  orders  for 
the  obsecpiics  of  the  dead  arc  necessarily  given  by  those  whose 
feelings  will  not  allow  of  more  tlian  a  general  direction,  still  less 
of  the  rigid  taxing  of  a  bill.  Hence,  the  expenses  of  a  funeral 
arc  often  cruelly  oppressive  to  a  surviving  fimiily ;  and  the 
position  in  which  they,  perhaps  unexpectedly,  find  themselves, 
is  rendered  more  disastrous  by  their  own  false  and  thoughtless 
notions  of  respectability  on  the  one  part,  and  the  watchful 
rapacity  of  tradesmen  on  the  other.  That  this  abuse  should  be 
remedied,  all  but  the  parties  immediately  interested  will  admit. 
The  project  of  the  Government  for  this  purpose  we  shall 
presently  examine. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  reptile  vitality  of  monopolies,  but  we 
know  of  none  so  tenaciously  obstinate  as  an  Established  Church. 
Its  ramifications  extend  into  every  social  and  commercial  interest ; 
insomuch,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  reform  projected,  in  any  de¬ 
partment  of  our  administration,  which  is  not  imj)eded  and  barred 
by  tlie  hierarchy.  It  is,  indeed,  the  universal  nuisance ;  and 
haunts  and  clogs  the  enlightened  reformer  at  every  stage  of  his 
career,  and  every  hour  of  his  life.  In  tlie  abolition  of  tlie  corn- 
laws — a  purely  commercial  reform,  bast  d  on  the  simplest  prin¬ 
ciples  of  equity — the  clergy  were  found  to  be  the  most  bitter 
opponents  of  the  Free-trade  party  ;  and,  now  that  that  measure 
has  been  carried,  the  Protectionists  begin  to  feel  the  oppressive 
influence  of  the  Established  Clmrch,  and  invest  their  ap])eals 
with  no  little  show  of  justice,  by  urging  that  the  I'ithe  (commuta¬ 
tion  Act  was  bound  upon  the  agricultural  interest,  on  a  valuation 
of  wheat  at  fifty-six  shillings  a  quarter.  Indeed,  it  is  a  patent 
and  notorious  fact  that  (to  go  no  further  back  than  the  last  fifty 
years)  the  Established  Church  of  England  has  been  the  grand 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  education,  freedom,  and  progress,  whether 
civil  or  religious. 

This  was  to  be  expected.  Ilible  Societies,  Sunday  School 
Unions,  and  Home  Missions,  arc  so  essentially  destructive  of  the 
stereotyped  heresies  of  the  Anglican  ( hurch,  that  its  oppo- 
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sition  to  such  institutions  in  their  infancy,  is  as  natural  as  its 
adoption  of  similar  organizations  when  success  has  made  re¬ 
sistance  ridiculous.  But  we  venture  to  say,  that  none  of  the 
anti- Christian  and  anti-social  movements  of  the  Anglican  Church 
ever  exhibited  an  aspect  of  such  barefaced  impudence  as  cha¬ 
racterises  the  bill  now  before  us. 

We  proceed  to  notice  some  of  its  most  objectionable  clauses; 
and,  in  doing  so,  we  most  explicitly  disown  the  slightest  oppo¬ 
sition  to  its  fundamental  design — the  abolition  of  intramural 
intcrme7its.  On  the  contrary,  we  rejoice  that  a  popular  agitation 
has  been  brought  to  bear  so  powerfully  on  the  Government,  as 
to  induce  them  to  originate  a  measure  for  compelling  the  inter¬ 
ment  of  the  dead  without  the  precincts  of  our  crowded  cities  ; 
and  we  only  wonder  and  regret,  that  they  should  have  confined 
the  immediate  operation  of  that  measure  to  the  metropolis. 
We  say  its  immediate  application,  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
its  provisions  will  speedily  be  extended  to  other  towns ;  and 
this  makes  it  only  the  more  important  that  the  unconstitutional 
powers,  and  the  unjust  privileges  it  confers,  should  be  exposed, 
and  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  public.  In  doing  this,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  quote  somewhat  extensively  the  terms  of 
the  bill,  and  of  some  high  authorities,  directly  bearing  on  the 
question.  For  this  course,  we  hope  that  the  urgent  importance 
of  the  occasion,  and  the  strict  relevance,  and  perhaps,  too,  the 
novelty  of  these  documents  to  the  majority  of  our  readers,  will 
be  a  sufficient  apology.  We  commence  with  the  eighth  clause  of 
the  bill,  which  refers  to  the  consecration  of  burial-grounds  and 
chapels,  and  is  in  the  following  terms : — 

‘  VIII.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Board 
[of  Health]  to  enclose  and  lay  out  the  burial-grounds  provided  under 
this  Act,  in  such  manner,  and  to  erect  and  make  therein  such  buildings 
and  other  works,  as  may  appear  to  them  fitting  and  proper,  and  to 
build  in  every  such  burial-ground  a  chapel  for  the  performance  of 
service  according  to  the  rites  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  or  to  enlarge  any  chapel  already  built  (where  there  may  be 
any  chapel  already  built,  and  consecrated  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Siiid  United  Church,  in  any  cemetery  purchased  under  this  Act) ;  and 
every  chapel  to  he  built  or  enlaryed  as  aforesaid  shall  he  so  budt  or 
enlarged  according  to  a  plan  approved  of  hy  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  ; 
and  every  such  chapel  and  every  burial-ground,  provided  under  this  Act, 
except  such  portion  thereof  as  may  not  be  intended  to  be  used  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead  according  to  the  riles  of  the  said  United  Church, 
may  be  consecrated  by  the  said  bishop ;  and  every  chapel  consecrated 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  said  United  Church  in  any  burial-ground  pro¬ 
vided  under  this  Act  {although  the  same  be  not  locally  situate  within  his 
diocese)  shall  be  sftbject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  bishop^  and  the 
service  to  be  performed  in  the  burial  of  the  dead  in  the  portion  con- 
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sccratod  acccording  to  the  rites  of  the  said  United  Church,  of  ever)' 
burial-ground  provided  under  this  Act,  shall  be  according  to  the  rites 
of  such  Church.’ 

From  this  the  reader  will  perceive  that,  not  only  the  expensive 
blessing  of  consecration  is  to  be  secured  in  every  one  of  the 
projected  cemeteries,  but  that,  consequently,  in  all  such  grounds 
and  chapels,  none  but  the  episcopal  clergy  can  ofTiciate,  and  that 
these  services  only  can  be  obtained  by  the  payment  of  a  fee — an 
arrangement  never  referred  to  in  the  case  of  Dissenting  ministers, 
whose  wry  existence  this  bill  consistently  ignores. 

But  it  [ippears  that  that  department  of  the  government,  which 
seems  now  to  have  been  regularly  constituted  under  the  name 
of  a  Board  of  Health,  is  to  be  invested  hot  only  with  commercial 
functions,  but  with  the  still  more  abnormal  privileges  of  a 
spiritual  college  ;  for,  by  the  next  clause,  the  following  singular 
provision  is  made  : — 

‘  IX.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  said  Board  shall  from  time  to 
time  appoint  so  many  clerks  in  holy  orders  as  they  may  think  necessary, 
to  be  chaplains,  to  officiate  in  the  burial-grounds  provided  under  this 
Act,  and  sucA  chaplains  shall  be  licensed  by  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  said  bishop,  and  such  license  shall  be  revocable  by  the  said  bishop 
when  he  thinks  Jit ;  and  the  said  Board  may  assign  to  such  chaplains 
such  duties  in  relation  to  the  performance  of  the  Burial  Service  in  the 
portions  consecrated  as  aforesaid  of  the  burial-grounds  ])rovided  under 
this  Act  as  the  said  Board  may  from  time  to  time  think  fit ;  and  the  said 
Board  shall  have  power  to  remove  such  chaplains ;  and  one  of  such  chap¬ 
lains,  or,  in  the  absence  of  all  such  chaplains,  such  clerk  in  holy  orders 
authorized  to  officiate  within  thediocese  of  London,  as  the  said  Board  may 
in  this  behalf  authorize,  shall  perform  the  Burial  Service  over  the  bodies 
brought  to  be  buried  in  the  portion  consecrated  as  aforesaid  of  any 
burial-ground  provided  under  this  Act  which  are  entitled  to  be  buried 
therein,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  the  incumbent  of  the  parish 
from  which  such  body  is  brought,  or  his  curate,  shall  ])crform  such 
Burial  Service :  Provided  alw'ays,  that,  subject  to  the  rights  of  such 
incumbent,  the  said  Board  may,  upon  the  ie(juest  of  the  ])ersons  having 
the  care  of  any  funeral,  authorize  any  other  clerk  in  holy  orders,  not 
proliibited  by  the  said  bishop,  nor  under  ecclesiastical  censure,  to 
perform  such  service.’ 

It  is  remarkable  that  even  a  Whig  administration,  which  is 
rightly  regarded  as  the  immemorial  fountain  of  jobs,  should 
either  itself  grasp  at  such  enormous  patronage  as  is  portended  by 
these  clauses,  or  should  allow  to  others  so  rich  a  share  of  that 
privilege,  knowing,  as  they  must,  from  their  own  beatific  ex¬ 
perience,  what  occulta  spolia^  what  an  unmapped  California  of 
peculation  and  corruption,  it  inevitably  involves.  It  would  be 
invidious  to  analyze  the  composition  of  the  present  Board  of 
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Health,  but  if  they  are  to  exert  the  powers  of  ecclesiastical 
patronage,  it  becomes  material  to  inquire  whether  they  them¬ 
selves  are  Christian  men,  or,  rather,  whether  there  are  not  among 
them  professed  disbelievers  in  the  Christian  religion.  This 
question  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine  ;  but,  perhaps,  we  are  not 
out-stepping  the  bounds  of  charity,  if,  following  the  example  of 
Lord  Eldon,  we  declare  that  we  hate  our  doubts.  Hut  this  is 
not  the  limit  of  the  enormous  patronage  which  is  sought  to  bo 
conferred  by  this  bill.  Not  to  multiply  quotations  from  it,  we 
will  present  to  our  readers  the  w^ords  of  that  singularly  able 
document  which  has  been  issued  by  the  Central  Committee 
appointed  to  watch  this  bill.  It  exhibits  so  radically  false  a 
system  of  political  economy,  and  such  gross  inconsistency,  as 
proceeding  from  a  liberal  and  free-trade  government,  that  w  e 
cannot  believe  that  the  House  of  Commons  will  insult  the 
country,  by  stamping  it  with  their  sanction,  and  passing  it  to  the 
Upper  House.  It  w  ill  ‘  scarcely  be  credited,’  says  the  address, 

‘  but  it  is  strictly  true,  that  by  this  Bill  the  Imperial  Government  of 
a  great  kingdom  actually  proposes  to  usurp,  among  other  things  C(pially 
objectionable,  the  office  of  mutes,  sextons,  and  professional  pall¬ 
bearers  ;  and  to  exercise  the  trade  of  jobbing  undertakers,  bound  by  a 
tariff  of  sepulchral  prices,  fixing  a  sliding-scale  of  grief,  and  adjusting 
the  honours  of  the  dead  by  a  table  of  mourning  fees.  Nor,  while  the 
Board  of  Health  proposes  to  appropriate  the  fair  gains  of  private 
speculation,  docs  it  accept  the  alternative  of  abiding  by  its  risks.  If 
trade  is  dull,  or  profits  have  been  miscalculated,  it  reserves  the  right  of 
falling  back  upon  the  poor-rates  to  make  up  its  deficiencies.  By  its 
simple  fiat,  without  the  consent  either  of  the  people  or  their  represen- 
tiitivcs,  it  asks  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature  a  faculty  to  require 
payment  of  a  funeral  rate  from  any  parish  on  which  it  chooses  to  fix ; 
and  in  case  of  neglect  to  comply  with,  or  actual  resistance  to,  its 
absolute  will,  it  takes  power  to  sell  up  the  churchw  ardens  and  over¬ 
seers,  and  to  issue  a  bull  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  grant  a  warrant 
for  distraining,  if  necessary,  upon  the  wliolc  of  the  parishioners.  To 
seize  upon  all  or  any  of  the  cemeteries  or  churchyards  it  may  happen 
to  fancy,  to  pay  for  them  what  price  it  and  the  proprietors  please,  to 
levy  the  price  from  the  public,  to  fix  its  own  fees  of  burial,  and  regulate 
sepulture  by  its  own  methods,  as  yet  unknown  not  only  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  but  even  to  the  Board,  to  claim  the  power  of  jobbing  witli  the 
shareholders  of  burial-grounds  unconscious  of  a  dividend  and  despair¬ 
ing  of  profits,  arc  conclusions  which  this  Bill  arrives  at  with  the  least 
possible  attempt  at  circumlocution.  Nor  is  there  any  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  squeamishness  with  regard  to  the  respect  to  individual  or  private 
rights  exhibited  in  the  delegation  of  powers  to  this  Board  of  Health, 
w'hich  has  established  itself  almost  as  an  axiom  in  British  legislation. 
Any  man’s  land  may  be  seized,  the  privacies  or  privileges  of  any  neigh- 
hood  may  be  invaded,  the  vested  interests  of  property  may  be  defied, 
the  amenities  of  situation  may  be  destroyed  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
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Board ;  who  may  establish  dead-houses  where  they  choose,  and  dis. 
tribute  mortuary  receptacles  at  their  pleasure.  From  the  absolute 
sway  of  this  proposed  tribunal  there  is  no  escape.  To  establish  rival 
repositories  of  sepulture  within  the  territory  of  its  autocracy,  is  ex¬ 
pressly  declared  by  the  Bill  to  be  a  misdemeanour  ;  ami  havinj^,  by  the 
exhaustion  ot  all  other  alternatives,  driven  the  whole  community  under 
its  sway,  it  leaves  its  own  i)owers  undetined,  and  establishes  its  own 
authority  beyond  limit  and  without  restriction.  No  taritf  of  prices,  no 
table  of  fees,  no  taxation  of  charges,  is  anywhere  provided  for.  How¬ 
ever  extravagant  may  be  the  management,  however  ])rofuse  the 
expenditure,  however  injudicious  the  contracts,  or  lavish  the  specu¬ 
lations  of  the  Board,  the  fees  levied  on  the  public  must  be  squared  with 
the  irresponsible  disbursements  and  the  ad  libitum  outlay.  The  com¬ 
munity  arc  permitted  to  bury  their  dead  nowhere  but  in  the  cemeteries 
of  the  Board,  wdiilc  no  alternative  is  left  but  that  of  carrying  the  custom 
thither ;  the  public  must  pay  w  hat  the  Commissioners  choose  to  exact, 
without  remonstrance,  remedy,  taxation,  or  appeal,  however  high  the 
rates,  or  however  disproportioned,  either  to  existing  costs,  or  to  the 
means  of  the  people.’ 

In  connexion  with  this,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  the 
whole  of  the  expenses  of  the  burial-grounds,  including  salaries 
and  compensation,  are  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  fees  received 
under  the  Hill  ;  and  in  the  event  of  their  being  insufficient,  the 
Hoard  of  Health,  without  the  consent  of  the  parishes,  are  em¬ 
powered  to  levy  a  rate,  not  to  exceed  one  penny  in  the  pound 
per  annum,  the  amount  to  be  paid  out  of  the  poor-rate. 

We  now  come  to  that  clause  of  the  Hill  wdiich  most  impera¬ 
tively  challenges  the  opposition  of  all  the  friends  of  religious 
liberty  throughout  the  Hritish  empire,  and  w'e  re]H'at  our  declara¬ 
tion,  that  a  more  impudent  proposal  than  that  contained  in  the 
20th  section,  has  not  been  made  to  the  legislature  during  the 
past  century.  We  will  extract  the  commencing  portion  of  the 
clause;  only  premising  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  remaining  part 
of  it,  which,  in  the  slightest  degree,  alters  its  reference, — that  por¬ 
tion  of  it  being  solely  devoted  to  unimportant  details.  It  is  as 
follows ; — 

‘  XXIX.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  for  compensating  incumbents  and 
others  for  the  loss  of  fees  and  sums  now’  received  in  respect  of  inter¬ 
ments,  the  said  Board  shall  ascertain  the  yearly  average  during  thc/r<? 
years  ending  on  the  day  from  which  interment  is  discontinued  in  any 
parish,  in  pursuance  of  any  order  under  this  Act,  of  the  fees  and  sums 
received  by  the  incumbent  of  such  parish  in  respect  of  interments  in 
the  church  and  burial-ground  of  such  ])arish,  and  (under  any  Act  of 
Parliament  or  otherwise)  of  interments  in  any  cemetery  of  bodies 
removed  from  such  ])arish,  and  also  the  yearly  average  during  the  same 
period  of  the  fees  or  payments  received  in  respect  of  such  interments  as 
aforesaid,  by  the  clerk  and  sexton  of  such  parish  ;  and  there  shall  bo 
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paid  to  the  incumbent  for  the  time  being  of  such  parish  by  the  said  Board, 
out  of  the  monies  to  be  received  under  this  Act,*  a  perpetual  annuity  of 
such  amount  as  may  appear  to  the  said  Board  to  be  a  just  compensation 
for  such  average  receipts  as  aforesaid  of  the  incumbent  of  such  parish, 
having  regard  to  the  duties,  and  pajnnent  (if  any)  in  respect  of  duties, 
from  which  the  incumbent  of  such  parish  is  relieved  by  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  interment ;  and  there  shall  be  paid  to  any  person  who  is,  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  on  the  day  from  which  interment 
is  discontinued  as  aforesaid  continues  to  be,  clerk  or  sexton  of  such 
parish,  and  so  long  only  as  he  continues  to  be  such  clerk  or  sexton,  an 
annuity  of  such  amount  as  may  appear  to  the  said  Board  to  be  a  just 
compensation  for  such  average  receipts  as  aforesaid  of  the  clerk  or  sex¬ 
ton  respectively  of  such  parish,  having  regard  to  the  duties,  and  pay¬ 
ment  (if  any)  in  respect  of  duties,  from  which  such  clerk  or  sexton 
respectively  is  relieved  by  the  discontinuance  of  interment.* 

w  e  arrive  at  the  grand  central  iniquity  of  this  clause  by  passing 
through  a  few  minor  meannesses  which  demand  a  cursory  notice. 
For  example,  while  it  is  proposed  to  give  to  the  clergyman  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  loss  of  burial-fees,  in  the  form  of  a  perpetual  annuity, 
the  compensation  of  the  clerk  and  sexton  is  an  annuity  termina¬ 
ting  w'ith  the  life  of  the  individual.  Again,  by  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  29th  clause,  it  is  provided  that,  w’ere  the  Board  of 
Health  (who,  by  the  26th  clause,  constitute  themselves  a  firm  of 
undertakers)  to  provide  employment  for  any  sexton  who  would 
be  entitled  to  the  annuity,  the  wages  given  for  such  employment 
is  to  be  set  against  the  amount  of  the  annuity,  so  that  no  annuity 
whatever  is  to  be  paid,  if  the  wages  of  labour  amount  annually  to 
an  equal  sum.  The  equity  of  this  provision  is  obvious  ;  but  it  is 
disgusting  to  observe  that  this  principle  is  not  made  applicable 
to  the  clergy,  but  restricted  to  the  subordinate  functionaries. 
The  only  proviso  which  at  all  corresponds  to  it,  is  found  in  the 
31st  clause,  which  enacts,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Bishop  oj 
Zjondon,  to  reduce  the  annuity  to  the  clergyman  when  the  in¬ 
cumbency  of  any  parish  becomes  vacant,  if  considering  the  duties 
of  the  incumbent,  and  the  value  of  the  living,  they  may  deem  it 
expedient  to  do  so.  This  is  certainly  the  most  harmless  portion 
of  the  Bill,  as  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  any  use  being 
made  of  the  powers  it  confers.  Such  a  restitution  to  the  public, 
on  tlie  part  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  would  be  a  fatal  omen. 
It  would  resemble  Judas  Iscariot’s  contribution  of  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  to  the  treasury ;  and  portending  a  speedy  vacancy 
at  Fulham,  w’ould  probably  suggest  tlie  words,  ‘  his  bishopric  let 
another  take.’ 

But  we  must  devote  the  remainder  of  this  article  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  main  ecclesiastical  injustice  projx)sed  by  the 
Bill,  namely,  the  compensation,  by  a  perpetual  annuity,  to  the 
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future  incumbents  of  parishes  for  the  loss  sustained  hy  the  pre¬ 
sent  incumbent  in  respect  of  burial-fees.  And,  before  presenting 
to  our  readers  the  law  upon  this  subject,  which  w'e  trust  will,  of 
itself,  and  apart  from  all  considerations  of  justice,  suffice  to  explode 
the  obnoxious  clauses  from  the  Hill,  we  will  offer  one  or  two 
suggestions,  ihe  first  is,  that  the  capacity  of  church-yards  to 
receive  corpses,  has,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  limit ;  and  conse¬ 
quently  a  time  must  come,  when,  apart  from  any  legislative  enact¬ 
ment,  interments  must  cease  as  a  matter  of  course.  Where,  then, 
is  the  propriety  of  a  perpetual  compensation  for  a  temporary  arul 
terminable  loss  !  Secondly,  in  many  of  the  metropolitan  places 
of  interment,  that  limit  has  been  evidently  reached.  The  church- 
y«ird  is  literally  full,  and  not  another  corjise  can  be  interred  in  it 
without  exposing  the  remains  of  the  dead  and  poisoning  the 
atmosphere  with  pestilential  miasmata.  In  such  a  case,  to  award 
compensation  for  the  closing  of  the  burial-ground  is  as  absurd  as 
it  would  be  to  compensate  a  country  parson  for  a  day’s  rain 
on  his  hay  or  the  fly  in  his  turnips  ;  and  thirdly,  it  is  an  esta¬ 
blished  and  necessary  principle  that  all  nuisances,  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  community,  must  be  sto])ped  and  removed — and  that 
without  compensation,  or  any  regard  to  vested  interests.  Why 
should  over-crowded  burying-grounds  constitute  an  exception, 
when  the  history  of  the  late  visitation  of  cholera  establishes  the 
fact,  that  they  constitute  the  very  centre  and  nidus  of  the  con¬ 
tagion — insomuch  that  the  opposition  of  the  clergy  to  their  dis¬ 
use,  might  seem  to  be  dictated  by  the  knowledge  that  their 
insalubrious  condition  so  largely  multiplies  the  bunal-fecs  ? 

We  now  come  to  the  legal  trial  of  the  claim  to  compensation, 
whether  for  the  life  of  an  incumbent,  or  in  perpetuity  ;  and  tlie 
first  witness  we  shall  call  is  John  Milton.  His  testimony  is  as 
follow’s : — 

‘  And  because  I  affirmed  above,  beginning  the  first  part  of  my  dis¬ 
course,  that  God  hath  given  to  ministers  of  the  gospel  that  mainte¬ 
nance  only  which  is  justly  given  them  ;  let  us  scij  aTutle  what  hath  been 
thought  of  that  other  maintenance,  besides  tithes,  which,  of  all  Protes¬ 
tants,  our  English  divines,  either  only,  or  most  apparently,  both  require 
and  take.  Tliosc  are  fees  for  christenings,  marriages,  and  ImrwU ; 
which  though,  whoso  will,  may  give  freely  ;  ijet  heiny  not  of  right,  hut  of 
free  gift — if  they  be  exacted  or  established,  they  become  unjust  to  them  who 
are  otherwise  maintained ;  and  of  such  evil  note,  that  even  the  council  of 
Trent  (1.  2,  p.  240),  mokes  them  liable  to  the  laws  against  stmony,  who 
take  or  demand  fees  for  the  administering  of  any  sacrament:  and  in  the 
next  page,  with  like  severity,  condemns  the  giving  or  taking  for  a  bene¬ 
fice,  and  the  celebrating  of  marriages,  christenings,  and  burtaU,  for  fees 
exacted  or  demanded;  nor  counts  it  less  simony  to  sell  thegniundor  placfv 
of  burial.  And,  in  a  State  Assembly  at  Orleans,  15G1,  it  was  decreed, 
VOL.  XXVII.  3  F 
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“  that  nothing  should  be  exacted  for  the  administering  of  sacraments, 
burials,  or  any  other  spiritual  function.”  Thus  much  that  council — 
of  all  others  the  most  Popish — and  this  Assembly  of  Papists,  though  by 
their  own  principles,  in  bondage  to  the  clergy,  were  induced,  either  by 
their  own  reason  and  shame,  or  by  the  light  of  reformation,  then  shining 
in  upon  them,  or  rather  by  the  known  canons  of  many  councils  and 
synods  long  before,  to  condemn  of  simony  spiritual  fees  demanded. 
For  if  the  minister  be  maintained  for  his  whole  ministry,  why  should  he 
be  twice  paid  for  any  part  thereof?  Why  should  he,  like  a  servant, 
seek  vails  over  and  above  his  wages  ? 

‘  Burials  and  marriages  are  so  little  to  be  any  part  of  their  gain,  that 
they  who  consider  well,  may  find  them  to  be  no  part  of  their  function. 
At  burials,  their  attendance  they  allege  on  the  corpse ;  all  the  guestvS 
do  as  much  unhired. — But  their  prayers  at  the  grave  ?  Superstitiously 
required ; — yet,  if  required,  their  last  performance  to  the  deceased  of 
their  own  flock. — But  the  funeral  sermon  ?  At  their  choice — or  if  not, 
an  occasion  offered  to  them  to  preach  out  of  season,  which  is  one  part 
of  their  office.  But  something  must  be  spoken  in  praise? — If  due, 
their  duty; — if  undue,  their  corruj)tion — a  peculiar  simony  of  our 
divines  in  England  only.  But  the  ground  is  broken  [for  the  grave] 
and  especially  their  unrighteous  possession,  the  chancel  r  To  sell  that 
[to  w’it,  by  taking  a  fee]  will  not  only  raise  up  in  judgment  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Trent  against  them,  but  will  lose  them  the  best  champion  of 
tithes,  their  zealous  antiquary.  Sir  Henry  Spclman,  tcAo,  in  a  book 
ivritten  to  that  purpose,  by  many  cited  canons,  and  some  even  of  times 
corrvptest  in  the  Church,  proves  that  fees  exacted  or  demanded  for  sacra¬ 
ments,  marriages,  burials,  and  especially  for  interring,  are  wicked,  accursed, 
simoniacal,  and  abominable.  Yet  thus  is  the  Church,  for  all  this  noise  of 
reformation,  left  still  unreformed, — by  the  censure  of  their  own  synods, 
their  own  favourers,  a  den  of  “  thieves  and  robbers.”  ’ — Milton  on 
Tithes  and  Minister'' s  Maintenance. 

But  not  only  arc  these  claims  opposed  to  equity,  and  to  the 
decisions  of  ecclesiastical  councils,  but  they  arc  equally  in 
violation  of  the  law"  of  the  land.  In  demonstration  of  this,  we 
have  selected  three  from  a  number  of  cases  before  us — taking 
them  from  legal  reports  of  the  highest  authority ;  and,  as  these 
important  decisions  are  utterly  condemnatory  of  the  principle 
involved  in  the  29th  clause  of  the  bill,  and,  indeed,  conclusive 
against  it,  w"e  shall  insert  them  entire,  and  invite  to  them  the 
s]'»ecial  attention  of  our  readers.  The  first  case  is  taken  from 
‘  Willcs’s  Reports,’  p.  536,  and  bears  dale  the  18th  of  George  11. 
'I'hc  question  w’as,  whether  the  sum  of  35.  4r/.,  claimed  by 
Edw’ard  Vernon,  rector  of  St. George’s,  Bloomsbury,  for  the  burial 
of  A.  Micklebrough,  was  due  to  him  ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Abney, 
in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  court  against  the  rector’s 
claim,  lays  dow"n  the  follow’ ing  principles ; — 

‘  It  is  most  notorious  and  certain,  that  all  burials  by  the  Roman  law's 
were  prohibited  not  only  within  temples,  but  even  in  cities  and  large 
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towns  and  by  the  very  words  of  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables— 

Homincm  mortuum  intra  urbem  ne  sepulite,’*  And  this  prohibition 
was  founded  on  a  prudent  state  policy,  to  prevent  infection ;  and  it  is 
well  known,  that  the  poorer  sorts  in  Rreat  parts  of  the  kingdom  are 
buried  in  shrouds,  without  coffins,  to  this  day. 

‘  But  when  Popery  grew  to  its  height,  and  blind  superstition  had 
weakened  and  enervated  the  laity,  and  emboldened  the  clergy  to  pUlagc 
the  laity— then,  in  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  I.  (vide  1  Gibson,  Cod. 
544),  and  soon  after,  other  canons  were  made,  that  bisliops,  abbots, 
priests,  and  faithful  laymen,  were  permitted  the  honour  of  burial  in 
the  churcli  itself,  and  all  other  parishioners  in  the  churchyard— on  a 
pretence  that  their  relations  and  friends,  on  the  frequent  view  of  their 
sepulchres,  would  be  moved  to  pray  for  the  good  of  the  departed 
souls. 

‘And  as  the  parish  priest,  by  the  canon,  was  the  sole  judge  of  the 
merits  of  the  dead,  and  the  fitness  of  burial  in  the  church,  and  he 
would  only  determine  who  was  a  faithful  layman,  they  only  w’ere 
judged  faithful  whose  executor  came  up  to  the  price  of  the  priest,  and 
they  only  were  allowed  burial  in  the  church,  and  the  poorer  sort  were 
buried  in  the  churchyard.  But  in  neither  case  was  any  fee  claimed,  or 
pretended  to  be  due,  for  the  celebration  of  the  office.  But,  in  the  first 
case,  as  flie  church  was  the  rector’s  freehold,  the  payment  was  made 
in  consideration  of  breaking  the  ground  and  floor,  and  the  sum  was 
contracted  for  ;  and,  in  tlie  latter  case,  some  small  voluntary  oblation  was 
frequently  made,  and  which,  by  length  of  time,  has  grown  up  in  many 
parishes  into  a  customary  payment ;  and  yet  Lyndwoml  (lib.  5,  tit.  2, 
fol.  278)  condemns  it  as  simofn/. 

‘  This  affair  of  burial  soon  growing  very  profitable,  a  new  canon  was 
made  (ride  1  Gibson,  543),  That  no  person  was  to  be  buried  out  of  his 
parish  without  the  consent  of,  or  till  the  oblation  was  paid  to,  the 
parochial  minister.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  that  none  of  these 
canons  are  in  force  here  at  this  day ;  and  I  think,  the  only  canon  now 
admitted  and  received  by  our  laws  relating  to  this  question,  is  the 
canon  Ixviii.  of  the  Canons  1603,  which  is  in  these  words; — “No 
minister  shall  refuse  or  delay  to  bury  a  corj)se  that  is  brought  to  the 
church  or  churchyard,  on  convenient  notice  given  him  thereof  before,” 
And  this  seems  a  kind  of  transcript  of  the  old  law’s— “  Jus  sepultnrffi 
vel  sacramenta  ecclesirr  nullo  denegentur  ob  defectum  peciinim”  (Lynd- 
wood,  p.  278). 

‘  And  the  burial  of  the  dead  is  (as  I  apprehend),  the  clear  duty  of 
every  parochial  priest  and  minister ;  and  if  he  neglect  or  refuse  to 
perform  the  office,  he  may,  by  the  express  words  of  the  canon  Ixviii., 
be  suspended  by  the  ordinary  for  three  months.  And  if  any  temporal 
inconvenience  arise  as  a  nuisance  from  the  neglect  of  interment  of  the 
dead  corpse,  he  is  punishable  also  by  the  temporal  courts,  by  indict¬ 
ment  or  information. 

‘  It  is  worth  observation,  that  no  ancient  or  modem  constitution  or 
canon  fixed,  or  pretended  to  fix,  any  fee  cither  for  scpiilture  or  the 
burial  office  ;  and  Lyndwood  (ut  supra)  calls  it  simony.  Ihe  truth  is, 
the  canons  could  not  fix  anv  fee;  for  Lord  Holt,  in  Salk.  332,  truly 
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says,  that  the  canons  cannot  take  any  money  out  of  the  laymen’s 
pockets.  Thus  much  is  sufficient  for  the  first  head — ^how  sepulture 
stood  at  the  canon  law. 

‘  Now,  secondly,  to  consider  how  it  stands  by  the  common  law.  My 
brother  Wynne  attempted  to  prove  that  the  burial-fee  was  the  same  as 
the  corse  present,  or  mortuary';  and  cited  21  H.  8,  c.  6,  to  show  that 
3«.  4f/.  was  the  least  sum  by  the  statute  paid  for  a  mortuary.  If  he 
had  been  pleased  to  cite  the  preamble,  he  would  see  how  the  pool 
labourers  and  others  were  squeezed  by  the  clergy.  And  Dr.  Gibson 
docs  by  no  means  like  that  statute  {vide  2  Gibson,  748).  But  there  is 
no  colour  to  imagine,  that  a  present  made  on  the  burial  of  the  dead, 
which  was  a  gift,  by  way  of  recompense,  for  subtracting  personal  tythes 
and  offerings,  a  kind  of  commutation,  is  like  to  a  burial-fee  {vide  2  Inst. 
491).  And  even  in  mortuaries,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  they  were  not 
due  by  common  right,  but  by  custom  only.  The  word  “  corse”  is  the 
same  as  “  corpse.”  So  that  corse  present,  is  a  gift  with  the  dead  body. 
However  this  may  be,  this  is  most  clear  and  certain,  that  by  the 
common  law  of  England,  no  fee  is,  or  ever  was,  due  for  baptism  or 
burial,  which  is  de  jure ^  or  of  common  right ;  and  where  any  fee  is  due, 
it  must  be  by  the  custom  of  the  particular  parish  or  place,  which 
customs,  like  all  other  customs  (if  controverted),  is  liable  and  deter¬ 
minable  only  in  the  king’s  temporal  courts,  by  the  king’s  temporal 
judges.  To  this  purpose,  I  cite  Bordeaux  r.  Dr.  Lancaster  et  al.  Hil., 
9  W.  HI.,  Salk.  332. 

The  next  case  we  will  cite,  is  that  on  which  Mr.  Justice  Abney 
has  relied  on  the  above  decision.  It  is  reported  as  follows : — 

‘  In  the  case  of  Bordeaux  v.  Dr.  Lancaster  et  al.  (1  Salkeld’s 
Reports,  332,  Ilil.  9  W.  III.  B.R.) — Bordeaux,  a  French  Protestant, 
bad  his  child  baptized  in  the  French  church  in  the  Savoy,  and  Dr. 
Lancaster,  vicar  of  St.  Martin’s,  in  which  parish  it  is,  together  with  the 
clerk,  rebelled  against  him  for  a  fee  of  2s.  6r/.  due  to  him,  and  Is.  for 
the  church.  A  prohibition  was  moved  for  (in  the  court  of  King's 
Bench) ;  and  Leving  urged,  “  this  was  an  ecclesiastical  due  by  the 
canon.”  Holt,  Chief  Justice  :  “  Nothing  can  be  due  of  common  right, 
and  how  can  a  canon  take  money  out  of  laymen’s  pockets  ?  ”  Lynd- 
wood  says,  “  It  is  simony  to  take  any  thing  for  christening  or  burying, 
unless  it  be  a  fee  due  by  custom but  then,  a  custom  for  any  person 
to  take  a  fee  for  christening  a  child,  when  he  does  not  christen  him,  is 
not  good ; — like  the  case  in  Hobart,  when  one  dies  in  one  parish  and 
is  buried  in  another,  the  parish  where  he  died  shall  not  have  a  burying- 
fec.  If  you  have  a  right  to  christen,  you  should  libel  for  that^  but  you 
ought  not  to  have  money  for  christening  wlien  you  do  not.’ — Cases  B. 
R.  171,  S.  C.  Holt,  317. 

We  will  only  cite  one  other  case. 

‘  Edward  Topsail  and  others  r.  Ferrers  (Hobart's  Reports,  175), 
Iriu.,  13  Jac.  Rotul. — liklward  Topsail,  clerk,  parson  of  St.  Botolph’s 

ithout,  Aldersgate,  and  the  churchwardens  of  the  same,  libelled  in 
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the  Court  Christian,  apiinst  Sir  John  Ferrers,  knij^ht ;  and  alleged  that 
there  was  a  custom  within  the  city  of  I^)ndon,  and  es|)ecially  within 
that  parish,  that,  if  any  die  within  that  parish,  being  man  or  woman, 
and  lie  be  carried  out  of  the  same  parish,  and  buried  elsewhere,  that 
there  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  parson  of  this  parish,  if  he  be  buried 
elsewhere,  in  the  chancel  so  much,  and  to  the  churchwarden  so  much, 
being  the  sums  that  they  alleged  were  by  custom  payable  unto  them, 
for  such  as  were  buried  in  their  o\vn  chancel ;  and  then,  alleging  that 
the  wife  of  Sir  John  Ferrers  died  within  the  pariah,  and  was  carried 
away,  and  buried  in  the  chancel  of  another  church,  and  so  demand  of 
him  the  said  sum.  Whereupon  Sir  John  Ferrers  a  prohibition  was 
prayed  by  Sergeant  Harris,  and  upon  debate,  it  was  granted  (for  this 
custom  is  against  reason,)  that  he  that  is  no  parishioner,  but  may  pass 
through  the  parish,  or  lie  in  an  inn  for  a  night,  should  be  forced  to  be 
buried  there,  or  to  pay  as  if  he  were  ;  and  so  upon  the  matter  to  pay 
twice  for  his  burial.’ 

Hy  these  decisions,  tlic  following  points  are  established: — F7rst, 
that  one  and  the  same  principle  applies  to  fees  for  christening, 
marriage,  and  burial ;  so  that  decisions  respecting  either  arc 
cited  as  applicable  to  others.  Secondly,  that  such  fees  are  not 
obligatory  either  by  ecclesiastical  or  civil  law,  but  only  by 
custom.  Thirdly,  that,  whether  such  custom  be  good  or  invalid, 
is  a  matter  triable  at  common  law  ;  and  that  unreasonableness  in 
such  custom  is  in  law  a  suflicient  bar  to  all  claims  arising  out 
of  it.  And,  fourthly,  the  claim  for  a  fee,  in  cases  in  which  the 
service  is  not  actually  performed,  is  held  in  h\w  to  be  un¬ 
reasonable,  and,  consequently,  such  claim  is  unsupported  even 
on  the  ground  of  custom  ;  and  hence,  the  proposal  to  remunerate 
the  clergy  for  the  loss  of  burials — that  is,  for  services  not  actually 
performed,  is  in  direct  hostility  to  the  principles  of  the  Hritish 
law. 

F'or  ourselves,  we  trust  far  more  to  the  legal  objections  which 
we  have  thus  fully  pointed  out,  for  the  defeat  of  the  obnoxious 
clauses  of  the  Metropolitan  Interments  Hill,  than  to  any  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  iniquity  and  indecent  rapacity  by  which  those 
clauses  are  characterised.  The  whole  bill  looks  very  much  like  the 
joint  production  of  one  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioners  and  the 
Hishopof  London.  It  exhibits  all  the  centralizing  selfishness  of 
the  doctrinaire,  and  all  the  unsatiable  greediness  of  the  bishop.  It 
is  thought  that  these  exorbitant  demands  have  been  made  in  the 
expectation  of  the  taxing  of  the  bill — that  they  have  demanded 
a  perpetual  annuity,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  one  for  the  life 
of  present  incumbents.  We  hope  they  w  ill  get  neither ;  an<l 
that  the  people  and  the  parliament  of  this  country,  observing 
that  not  the  slightest  compensation  is  proposed  to  ministers, 
trustees,  or  other  functionaries,  w  ithout  the  pale  of  the  Church 
(»f  Fmglaiid,  will  scout  the  claim  with  the  contempt  which  such  un- 
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blushing  impudence  deserves.  The  plundered  have  a  proverbial 
consolation  in  the  hope  that  the  thieves  may  quarrel,  and  the  honest 
may  recover  their  own.  It  is  hard  that  the  British  public 
should  be  denied  this  meagre  comfort.  It  is  intolerable  that, 
when  the  public  spoliators  are  waging  a  war  to  the  knife,  the 
plundered  public  should  have  their  black-mail  doubled.  The 
only  mitigation  of  our  disgust  lies  in  the  fact  that,  while  the 
Established  Church  meets  us  as  a  stolid  obstacle  in  every  path  of 
moral,  political,  and  spiritual  progress,  so  every  subject  on  which 
thinking  men  ponder,  leads  them,  like  Cato  of  old,  to  the 
monster  evil.  *Delenda  est  Carthago!’  The  State-Church 

MUST  BE  DESTROYED  ! 


Tritf 


Eisays^  Selected from  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  By  Henry 
Rogers.  Two  Vols.  8vo.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

These  volumes  belong  to  a  series  which  mark  a  new  era  in  our  litera¬ 
ture.  Until  its  appearance,  few  things  were  deemed  more  hazardous 
than  the  republication  of  articles  from  the  periodical  press ;  but  the 
distinguished  success  which  has  been  achieved  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Jeffrey,  Mr.  Macaulay,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
and  Sir  James  Stephen,  has  set  a  fashion,  of  which  we  arc  likely  to 
have  a  goodly  shoal  of  imitators.  We  have  no  objection  to  this.  A 
vast  mass  of  genuine  scholarship,  historical  criticism,  and  sound  philo¬ 
sophy,  is  scattered  through  our  leading  journals,  which  we  shall  be  glad 
to  see  in  a  more  accessible  and  permanent  form.  Some  second-rate 
wares  will,  no  doubt,  be  exposed  for  sale,  but  the  public  will  be  the 
gainers,  and  discriminating  betw’cen  the  good  and  the  bad,  will  retain 
the  former,  and  suffer  the  latter  to  die  out. 

Mr.  Rogers’s  volumes  are  w’orthy  of  the  co-partnership  in  >vhich  they 
stand.  Without  the  brilliancy  and  splendour  which  sometimes  throw 
the  philosophy  of  Macaulay  into  the  shade,  or  the  varied  literary  attrac¬ 
tions  of  Jeffrey,  they  have  qualities  which  will  insure  their  life,  and 
give  them  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  thoughtful  readers.  The 
subjects  chosen  are  varied  and  of  great  importance,  and  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  treated,  displays  a  well-disciplined,  richly-furnished, 
and  profound  mind.  The  author  is  evidently  equal  to  his  themes.  There 
is  no  appearaince  of  effort,  no  pains-taking,  no  sign  of  poverty  or  of 
w’eariness.  While  the  topics  selected  are  in  some  cases  amongst  the 
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most  profound  that  can  engage  human  contemplation,  the  argument  is 
conducted  with  admirable  skill,  and .  with  a  clearness,  and  occasionally 
with  a  dry  humour,  which  at  once  enlarges  the  knowledge  and  rivets  the 
attention  of  the  reader.  The  crowning  virtue  of  all  is  the  religious 
element.  Not  that  the  papers  arc  distinctively  religious,  but  that  they 
indicate  a  mind  over  which  the  religious  influence  is  paramount ;  and 
are  friendly— directly  or  otherwise — to  the  formation  of  those  habits 
which  indicate  reverence  for  the  truth  of  God. 

Ihe  papers — sixteen  in  number — reprinted  in  these  volumes,  are 
partly  biographical  and  critical,  and  partly  theological  and  political. 
The  former  class  embrace  Thomas  Fuller,  the  Church  historian.  An* 
drew  Marvell,  Luther,  Leibnitz,  Pascal,  Socrates  and  Plato;  while  the 
latter  present  to  us  four  most  admirable  j>apors,  springing  out  of  the 
1  ractarian  controversy,  but  having,  in  the  principles  they  enunciate,  a 
yet  wider  and  more  permanent  bearing.  The  sixth  and  seventh  pa|)er8 
in  the  second  volume,  entitled,  ‘  Treatment  of  Criminals,’  and  *  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Crime,’  give  us  least  satisfaction. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Rogers  on  the  honourable  position  he  has 
secured  for  himself  in  the  world  of  letters ;  and  deem  it  a  ha])j)y  omen 
that  such  a  writer, — so  competent  to  the  gravest  themes,  and  so  alive 
to  the  highest  interests  of  our  race, — should  have  the  opportunity, 
now  possessed,  of  diffusing  amongst  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of 
society  the  sound  and  healthful  philosophy  of  a  Christian  scholar. 


A  Selection  from  the  Papers  of  the  hie  Dr,  William  Deilbijy  F,R,C,P.E, 

Edited  by  William  Innes.  Edinburgh  :  William  innes.  London  : 

Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

Luke^'the  beloved  Physician.  A  Sermon,  Hy  Jonathan  Watson. 

Edinburgh :  Sutherland  and  Knox. 

The  opinion  prevails  that  our  medical  men  arc,  as  a  class,  signally 
irreligious.  Few  things  arc  more  common  than  the  remark  that  tho 
physician  is  an  ungodly  man.  The  popular  presumption  is  against  him 
in  matters  relating  to  divine  truth.  We  confess,  however,  to  a  largo 
amount  of  scepticism  touching  this  presumption.  Not  that  wc  l>elicvo 
the  majority  of  medical  practitioners  to  he  Evangelical  Christians. 
We  do  not  believe  this ;  but  we  do  believe  that  quite  as  many  of  them 
are  thus  distinguished  as  of  any  other  class  of  literary  or  scientific 
men.  All  other  things  being  equal,  we  apprehend  that  the  medical 
men  of  this  country  would  be  found  to  supply  their  fair  proportion  of 
sincere  and  earnest  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.  Take  the  600  and  odd 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  compare  them  with  the  same 
number  of  the  medical  profession,  and  who  can  doubt  that  wc  should 
find  quite  as  many  godly  physicians  as  godly  statesmen !  If  wc  compare 
the  godliness  of  the  several  classes  of  the  community,  wc  shall  probably 
discover  no  great  difference.  But  whatever  be  the  relative  irro- 
llgiousness  of  the  medical  profession,  one  thing  is  clear — that  those 
members  of  it  who  have  been  religious  have  frequently  been  so  in  an 
eminent  degree.  Wc  have  often  been  struck  with  this.  From  Boor- 
haavc  to  Abercrombie  among  those  who  arc  deceased,  names  occur  to 
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US  of  men  who  were  Israelites  indeed.  And  from  amon^  the  living 
we  could  name  many  who  are  pre-eminently  men  of  God.  This  was 
the  case  with  the  late  Dr.  Beilby,  the  selection  from  whose  papers,  and 
the  tribute  to  whose  life  and  labours,  by  the  pastors  of  the  church  of 
which  he  was  deacon,  we  now  heartily  recommend.  They  are  things 
to  be  thoroughly  enjoyed.  Mr.  Watson’s  sermon  presents  a  glowing 
but  veritable  idea  of  our  departed  friend.  *  He  could  do  nothing 
mean.*  ‘  He  possessed  amazing  vivacity  and  energy.’  ‘  He  had 
amassed  great  mental  opulence.’  ‘  His  conversational  powers  were 
extraordinary.’  ‘  A  man  at  once  unbending  in  integrity,  uncom¬ 
promising  in  principle,  yet  a  model  of  suavity  and  gentleness.’ 

*  Although  he  was  intellectual  and  argumentative  in  a  high  degree,  his 
reason  lay  prostrate  before  the  mystery  of  mysteries — God  manifest  in 
the  flesh.’  ‘  O,  how  he  used  to  delight  himself  in  God.’  ‘  Akin  to 
his  love  to  the  Master  was  his  love  to  the  disciples.’  ‘  Towards  those 
who  offended  him  he  manifested  a  noble  generosity  and  a  forgiving 
spirit.’  ‘  When  at  last  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of 
disease,  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  Divine  will  with  the  utmost 
complacency.*  ‘  Death  was  viewed  with  solemn  awe,  not  with 
terror,  for  he  had  placed  his  eternal  interests  in  the  hands  of  his  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.’  No  wonder  Mr.  Watson  thought  of 

*  Luke  the  beloved  Physician,’  when  he  remembered  Dr.  Beilby. 
The  comparison  is  legitimate  and  impressive,  especially  impressive 
as  we  think  of  them  as  being  together  before  the  throne. 

Mr.  Innes's  volume  contains  a  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Beilby, 
and  a  selection  from  the  papers  which  he  read  occasionally  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Church.  The  sketch  is  supplied  in  part  by  Mr.  Innes, 
the  senior  pastor  of  the  church  ;  and  in  part  by  Dr.  Wardlaw,  Dr.  Malan, 
and  Mr.  James,  of  Birmingham.  It  is  a  most  interesting  delineation  of 
intelligent  Christian  character,  communicating  much  instruction  in  the 
things  of  God.  Our  only  regret  is,  that  the  sketch  had  not  been  more 
consecutively  and  richly  filled  up.  It  is  good,  but  it  might  have  been 
better. 

Dr.  Beilby’s  own  papers  are  excellent.  We  have  not  room  for 
extracts,  or  we  would  show  how  he  was  accustomed  to  counsel 
his  brethren.  He  endeavoured  to  ‘  build  up’  the  church  with  which  he 
was  associated,  and  thus  presented  an  example  which  other  church 
members  of  intelligence  would  do  well  to  imitate.  What  help  could 
any  pastor  desire  so  anxiously  as  that  of  brethren  more  or  less  resem¬ 
bling  this  beloved  physician  ?  And  in  what  better  way  could 
such  men  employ  their  talents  ?  Honourable  as  was  his  position 
when  filling  the  Presidential  Chair  of  the  Iloyal  College  of  Physicians, 
it  was,  at  least,  as  honourable  when  he  stood  up  in  the  meeting  of  the 
church  to  persuade  his  fellow’-members  to  continue  in  the  grace  of 
God.  We  linger  over  the  memory  of  this  estimable  man  with  delight. 
Our  personal  recollections  of  his  sympathy  and  generosity  are  strong 
and  grateful.  We  believe  him  to  have  been  all  that  his  biographers 
represent ;  and,  though  the  biography  is  not  well  up  to  the  mark,  w  e 
shall  rejoice  if  we  prevail  on  our  readers  to  examine  and  enjoy  it  for 
themselves.  It  would  form  an  admirable  present  for  that  increasing 
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class  of  OUT  medical  students  who,  in  our  various  metropolitan  hospi¬ 
tals,  are  religiously  disposed.  Their  acquaintance  with  the  fact  that  a 
thorough  Christian  may  be  a  thorough  gentleman,  and  that  intimate 
association  with  evangelical  Dissenters  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  places  of  their  profession,  may  help  them  to 
overcome  the  temptation  of  seeking  their  society  among  the  fashionable, 
and  of  identifying  themselves  accordingly  with  the  Established  Church. 


Jacob  Abbott's  Histories.-- Mary  Queen  of  Scot s^ Charles  I .  London: 

Simms  and  M*Int}Te. 

We  have  long  regretted  the  state  of  our  juvenile  historical  literature. 
Our  young  people  have  been  strangely  left  to  gather  their  knowledge 
of  the  past  from  writers  of  defective  views,  or  of  unsound  jmnciples, 
and  then,  when  the  natural  result  is  elicited,  wc  express  surprise. 
1  he  effort  of  the  advanced  inquirer  has  been  needed  to  correct  the 
misconceptions  and  prejudices  of  his  earlier  life,  and,  in  too  many  cases, 
this  has  been  found  practically  impossible.  Hitherto  history  has  been 
written  in  the  spirit  of  a  blind  conservatism,  and,  though  a  better 
temper  now  prevails,  it  has  been  mostly  occupied  in  meeting  the  wants 
of  the  elder  rather  than  of  the  younger  class.  Another  generation 
must  pass  before  our  historical  school-books  are  such  as  ought  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  English  youths. 

With  these  views  we  were  glad  to  hear  that  Jacob  Abbott  was  about 
to  produce  a  series  of  historical  books  adapted  to  juvenile  readers,  and 
the  two  small  volumes  now  before  us  have  fully  realized  our  expecta¬ 
tions,  and  go  far  to  supply  what  was  needed.  They  are  eminently 
adapted  to  the  class  for  which  they  are  designed,  are  written  in  a 
simple,  clear,  and  attractive  style,  are  sound  in  their  views,  humano 
and  Christian  in  their  temper,  and  beautifully  adapted  to  lead  on  the 
young  inquirer  to  larger  and  more  generous  sympathies  than  arc 
usually  encouraged.  On  some  points  we  differ  from  the  author,  but, 
were  our  differences  far  more  serious  than  they  are,  we  should  yet 
esteem  his  publications  amongst  the  most  useful  of  the  day,  and 
should  gladly  welcome  them  to  our  family  circle.  We  have  seen 
the  avidity  with  which  they  arc  read  by  young  peoj)lc ;  and  can  testify, 
from  our  own  experience,  that  even  elder  persons  may  have  their 
knowledge  refreshed  by  them  The  English  edition  of  these  ‘  His¬ 
tories  ’  is  printed  at  sixpence  each,  which  happily  places  them  within 
the  reach  of  all,  and  we  confidently  anticipate,  therefore,  a  largo 
and  remunerative  sale.  No  parent  or  guardian,  no  school-master  or 
mistress,  will  discharge  his  or  her  duty  without  placing  a  copy  of  these 
volumes  in  the  hands  of  their  charge. 


A  Career  in  the  Commo^is ;  or^  Letters  to  a  Young  Member  of  Parha- 
nient.  By  William  Lockey  Harle.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

'fuE  author  of  this  volume  intends  to  furnish  budding  senators  with  a 
guide  for  their  footsteps  ;  but  we  fear  that  the  fate  of  idl  Mentors  will 
befal  him — his  reverend,  wise,  wearisome  words  will  be  forgotten  by 
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his  ‘  young  friends.*  He  goes  over  (we  can  scarcely  say  into)  all  the 
leading  questions  of  the  day  with  praiseworthy  patience,  and  generally 
on  what  we  should  call  right  principles;  but  we  cannot  profess  to 
have  derived  any  great  guidance,  or  impulse,  or  light,  or  anything  but  a 
great  inclination  to  yawn,  from  his  pages.  If  our  young  Senators  are 
not  further  advanced  in  acquaintance  with  their  duties  than  this  book 
supposes,  they  are  even  worse  than  report  says — if  they  know  any¬ 
thing  about  them,  they  will  scarcely  have  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Harle. 


The  Emperor  Julian  and  his  Generation :  an  Historical  Picture.  By 

Augustus  Neander.  Translated  by  G.  V.  Cox,  M.A.  London: 

Parker. 

This  very  valuable  picture  of  Julian  the  Apostate  has  all  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  Neander s  well-known  historical  style.  The  wide 
catholic  spirit,  the  profound  philosophy,  the  masses  of  learning,  the 
thorough  identification  of  himself  with  his  subject,  which  make  the 
‘  Church  History  ’  a  treasure,  are  found  here.  It  needs  no  recommenda¬ 
tion  from  us.  We  may  simply  say,  that  the  translator  has  executed 
his  task  well,  and  sensibly  kept  himself  out  of  sight.  Possessors  of 
the  *  Church  History,’  by  the  same  author,  should  be  informed  that 
much  of  this  sketch  has  been  w'orked  up  in  it. 


The  Principles  of  Geology  explained  and  viewed  in  their  Relation  to 
Revealed  and  Natural  Religion.  By  Rev.  David  King,  LL.D.  With 
Notes  by  Professor  Scouler.  London  :  Johnstone  and  Hunter. 

The  cast  of  Dr.  King’s  mind  fits  him  peculiarly  for  such  a  work  as 
this — which  is  intended  for  intelligent,  but  non-scientific  readers.  He 
writes  clearly  and  forcibly.  His  explanations  are  brief,  but  not  super¬ 
ficial.  Strong  manly  sense,  a  scientific  spirit  and  a  Christian  heart, 
have  been  brought  to  the  task,  and  the  result  is  one  of  the  most  tem¬ 
perate  volumes  we  know  on  the  vexed  subject.  It  avoids  the  extreme 
of  geologists  proper,  and  of  theologists  proper — ^neither  aggravating  the 
difficulties  that  the  relation  of  revealed  religion  to  geology  is  encum¬ 
bered  with,  nor  insisting  that  a  perfectly  satisfactory  solution  is  arrived 
at ;  but  contents  itself  with  pointing  to  several  possible  explanations, 
showing  what  modifications  of  the  popular  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic 
record  are  absolutely  necessary — and  protesting  against  dogmatism  on 
cither  side. 


On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Alcoholic  Liquors  in  Health  and  Disease. 
Prize  Essay.  By  W.  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  &c.  London  :  Charles 
Gilpin. 

Dr.  Carpenter’s  medical  testimony  is  of  no  small  importance  on  this 
subject,  and  he  gives  it  most  unequivocally,  and  not  less  temperately 
than  thoroughly,  in  favour  of  total  abstinence.  His  course  of  argument 
is  briefly  this — all  intoxication  is  poisoning  in  greater  or  less  degree. 
Prom  an  immediately  fatal  case,  down  through  the  habitually  excessive 
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use  to  the  moderate  man,  it  is  only  a  question  of  the  greater  or  leas  in¬ 
tensity  of  operation  of  the  same  agent.  That  agent,  alcohol,  is  a  poison 
—“like  other  poisons,  it  should  have  a  place  in  the  ‘  Pharmacopoeia.' 
^Ve  have  no  space  to  give  any  sketch  of  the  thorough  investigation  of 
the  fttodus  operandt  of  alcohol  on  all  the  parts  of  the  animal  economy 
by  which  these  conclusions  are  8upjx)rtcd — nor  of  the  large  mass  of 
facts  with  which  Dr.  Caqienter  fortifies  his  positions.  As  a  simple 
inedic^  monograph  for  non-technical  readers,  this  volume  deserves 
the  highest  praise  for  its  full,  fundamental  explanations,  its  pre¬ 
cision,  its  clearness.  It  presents  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  such 
books — but,  looked  at  as  an  exposition  of  the  physical  consequences  of 
the  master  form  of  sensualism  in  England,  we  feel  that  we  cannot 
speak  in  sufficiently  high  terms  of  recommendation.  We  urge  on  all 
our  readers  to  peruse  the  treatise.  Temperate,  moderate,  conclusive,  it 
is  the  best  book  on  the  subject  we  have  seen,  and  one  of  the  few  prize 
essays  which  arc  worth  the  money  given  for  them. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  LamUcape  Gardening.  By 
A.  J.  Downing.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

We  had  not  given  the  Americans  credit  for  much  progress  in  the  art  of 
rural  embellishment,  until  this  work,  which  is  in  its  fourth  edition, 
fell  into  our  hands.  Why,  we  can  scarcely  tell,  but  the  idea  of  an 
American  and  that  of  a  country  gentleman  appear  somehow  incompa¬ 
tible.  Is  it  that  they  are  too  fast  for  what  is  proverbially  a  slow  life  ? 
Is  it  that  they  are  too  eager  in  the  cares  and  business  of  this  world,  to 
have  time  for  relaxation  ?  Be  the  excuse  what  it  may,  we  have  yet 
to  learn  to  think  with  complacence  of  an  American  and  a  cottage  omh^ 
or  a  wood-embowered  country-house,  at  the  same  time.  Yet  this  book 
ought  to  remove  this  impression ;  and,  perhaps,  it  may,  to  a  great 
extent.  It  says  much  for  the  growth  of  public  taste  in  America,  and 
develops  clearly  the  principles  upon  which  taste,  in  the  matter  of 
country  scats  and  grounds,  should  expend  itself.  It  appears  to  have 
met  with  favour  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  treats  of  the  jirt 
of  landscape-gardening,  historically,  philosophically,  and  practically. 
It  tells  us  how  to  ])lant  trees  after  the  ‘  graceful  school,’  and  how 
according  to  the  ‘picturesque  school.’  It  also  informs  us  how  water 
ought  to  be  dealt  with ;  and  how  to  make  wonderfully  natural  artifi¬ 
cialities,  in  the  shape  of  ponds  and  lakes.  There  are  a  few  pages  u^wn 
the  subject  of  brooks,  rivulets,  and  artificial  cataracts.  The  last  section 
treats  of  embellishments  generally — such  as  pavilions,  rustic  seats, 
prospect  towers,  bridges,  rockwork,  and  fountains.  All  these  subjects, 
and  more  that  might  be  mentioned,  are  treated  tastefully  and  with 
judgment;  and  we  should  imagine  that  much  useful  matter  will  be 
here  met  with,  by  any  of  our  readers  who  arc  in  a  position  to  require 
it.  There  are  a  number  of  illustrations  on  wood ;  some  of  which  arc 
usefiil,  and  others  curious.  The  work  is  well  got  up  ;  .ind,  though 
it  may  not  compare  with  Mr.  Ix)udon's  celebrated  book,  it  may  bo 
suitable  for  such  as  seek  a  less  twilky  volume ;  and  it  wall  be  interesting 
to  all  who  desire  an  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  this  art  in  America. 
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Princ^les  of  Scientific  Botany ;  or.  Botany  as  an  Inductive  Science.  Ry 
Dr.  J.  M.  Schleiden.  Translated  by  Dr.  Lankester.  London :  Long¬ 
man  and  Co. 

Few,  if  any,  continental  botanists  take  a  higher  rank  in  the  estimation 
of  the  men  of  science  in  our  own  country  than  Dr.  Schlcidcn.  The 
present  work  will,  therefore,  be  welcomed  by  many  as  a  most  acceptable 
contribution  to  botanical  science.  Such  a  work  was  greatly  needed. 
Our  best  book  on  botany  is  grown  old,  its  contents  have  become 
falsified  by  recent  discoveries,  and  it  is  altogether  behind  the  age. 
The  present  work,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  almost  all  points  up  to  the 
mark.  It  contains  a  full  discussion  of  the  various  theories  upon  the 
chemistr)*  of  vegetation,  which  in  late  years  have  taken  the  world,  as  it 
were,  by  storm.  It  also  contains  a  full  exposition  of  Schleidcn’s 
peculiar  discoveries  upon  the  cell-life  of  plants ;  such  an  exposition  as, 
in  fact,  may  not  elsewhere  be  found.  The  opinions  of  those  most  con¬ 
versant  with  the  science,  are  not,  it  is  true,  entirely  in  accord  with 
our  author’s ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  views  of  the  latter  upon 
some  peculiar  points  in  cell-development  are  not  capable  of  com¬ 
bination  ;  but  it  will  be  admitted  that  a  full  statement  of  these  views 
possesses  no  common  value,  while  it  yet  remains  undecided  whether 
they  are  wholly  based  upon  true  observations  or  not.  Of  Dr.  Schleidcii’s 
zeal  and  industry  in  the  use  of  the  microscope,  every  page  of  this  work, 
in  its  large  and  numerous  illustrations,  and  in  the  accompanying  de¬ 
scriptions,  gives  abundant  evidence.  There  is  no  botanical  work  extant 
which  contains  such  an  account  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  plants 
as  the  present,  whether  we  regard  the  minuteness  of  its  descrip¬ 
tion,  or  the  originality  of  research  which  it  displays.  The  whole 
plant  seems  to  have  successively  passed  over  the  field  of  this  astonish- 
,  ihg  instrument,  under  the  eye  of  no  common  observer. 

We  regret  that  its  contents  are  of  too  purely  scientific  a  character  to 
enable  us  to  do  more  than  merely  intimate  the  scheme  of  this  valuable 
work.  The  first  book  treats  of  the  chemistry  of  plants.  The  second, 
of  the  history  of  the  plant-cell.  The  third  is  occupied  with  the  study 
of  the  forms  of  plants,  and  their  organs.  And  the  last  discusses 
the  phenomena  of  the  life  of  the  entire  plant  and  its  orgiins.  In 
addition  to  two  or  three  hundred  engravings  on  wood,  are  some  plates, 
which  appear  well  executed,  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  plants,  and^of  the 
successive  steps  in  the  development  of  different  organs.  The  part  of 
the  translator  has  been  well  rather  than  elegantly  fulfilled,  his  desire 
having  been  to  give  an  accurate  in  place  of  an  ornamental  rendering 
to  the  original. 

Dr.  Schleiden  is  well  known  to  be  a  bold  writer,  as  w  ell  as  a  bold 
thinker ;  and  the  present  work  gives  evidence  of  it  in  the  unsparing 
manner  in  which  he  deals  with  what  he  considers  to  be  the  errors  of  his 
fellow-professors  of  boUmical  science.  The  impression  this  style  of 
composition  leaves  on  the  mind  even  of  a  reader -who  cares  only  for 
scientific  facts,  is  unpleasant.  One  would  wish  to  see  due  courtesy  to 
op|X)neiits  whose  name  and  fame  arc  scarcely  less  widely  known  than 
those  of  our  author  himself.  Of  the  other  part  of  this  philosopher’s 
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character,  wc  are  glad  to  find  the  present  hook  present  few,  if  any, 
objectionable  traces.  It  is  in  this  respect  favourably  contravSted  with 
a  publication  from  the  same  pen  recently  issued — the  *  Plant.*  In 
that  work  the  evidences  of  a  mind  contemning  all  authority,  and 
despising  tlie  written  records  of  the  Divine  will  in  the  Scriptures,  are 
painfully  prominent.  It  requires  some  ingenuity  to  conceive  how  it 
was  possible  to  compose  a  book  on  botany,  which  should  strongly 
breathe  the  spirit  of  infidel,  metaphysical,  cloudy>minded  Ocrmanisin. 
\  et  such  is  the  character  of  that  book.  The  work  before  us  recognises 
its  true  objects  to  be  in  the  highways  of  science,  and  the  indications  of 
the  perverted  tendency  of  the  mind  of  its  author  tire  rarely  per¬ 
ceptible.  It  may,  therefore,  be  recommended  to  the  botanical 
student  as  a  book  which  will  supply  him  with  a  store  of  information 
not  to  be  obtained  in  any  of  the  botanical  text -books  by  English 
authors.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  it  is  the  translation  of  a  second 
edition  of  the  original  work  in  German — the  ‘  Grundriss  der  Botanik  ;* 
and  to  mention,  for  the  benefit  of  the  microscopical  student,  that  it 
contains  in  an  appendix  some  good  and  ample  instructions  for  the  use 
of  the  microscope. 


The  Man  of  God ;  or^  a  Manual  for  Young  Men  contemplating  the 

Christian  Ministry.  By  John  Tyndale.  London:  Ward  and  Co. 

This  book  deserves  high  commendation  on  two  grounds — for  what  it 
says,  and  for  what  it  does  not  say.  It  is  divided  into  five  parts : — the 
duties  of  the  ministerial  office ;  designation  to  the  ministry ;  pre])aration 
for  it ;  entrance  on  it ;  and  hints  to  the  candidate  when  actually  in  it. 
The  first  part  contends  for  a  separated  order  of  ministers,  whose  duties 
are  defined  as  teachers,  presidents,  examples,  pastors  (friends  and 
counsellors).  The  second  points  out  the  qualifications  that  justify  a 
man  in  thinking  of  the  office  ;  and  says  a  great  many  needful  things 
wisely,  about  ‘  a  Divine  call.*  The  third  is  full  of  weighty  thoughts 
as  to  college  life.  The  fourth  discusses  the  (piestion  of  ‘  settling,’  in  a 
very  shrewd,  sensible  way,  and  takes  up  the  practice  of  ordination, 
which  it  dissects.  The  last  sends  the  young  preacher  on  his  way 
with  good  counsels. 

We  have  thus  let  Mr.  Tyndale  speak  for  himself,  that  the  exact  field 
his  book  takes  up  may  be  seen.  Throughout,  its  great  characteristic 
is  good,  sound,  common  sense,  a  quality  which  somehow  has  seemed 
to  us  very  scarce  in  most  books  on  this  subject.  The  author  speaks 
like  a  man  who  felt  the  peculiar  claims  of  the  present  day  on  the 
ministry,  and  also  the  general,  enduring  wants  whicli  it  is  called 
to  su])ply  ;  and  contends  earnestly  for  a  large  mental  culture,  as  well 
as  a  devout  heart.  We  miss  everything  similar  to  the  woeful 
old  womanisms,  which  have  sometimes  been  perpetrated  in  manuals 
like  the  present.  Both  because  of  the  absence  of  all  trash  of  that  sort, 
and  because  of  the  presence  of  a  great  deal  of  strong  Christian  man¬ 
liness  and  wisdom,  wc  heartily  recommend  the  volume  as  by  far  the 
best  wc  know  on  the  subject. 
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Pleasant  Pasture ;  or,  Drawing-Room  Dramas.  London ;  Hall  Co. 
My  Old  Pupils.  London :  Hall  &  Co. 

We  confess  to  being  as  fond  of  a  real  good  cliild’s  story-book  as 
ever  we  were — and  so  have  read  these  two  daintily  got  up  booklings 
devouringly.  The  former  is  a  set  of  wcll-selcctcd  incidents,  neatly 
dramatized  for  home  theatricals;  or,  if  that  word  scandalizes  any, 
we  may  call  them  charades,  very  pleasantly  done,  and  it  is  sure  to  be  a 
favourite ;  the  latter  rather  prosy  in  parts  which  the  little  quick  eye 
will  soon  discover,  and  ‘  skip’  to  get  at  the  more  attractive  pages. 
These  we  can  tell  them  are  numerous. 


Compton  Merivale.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Brampton  Rectory.’  London  : 

Parker. 

W  £  have  no  great  liking  for  those  hybrid  books — half  novel,  half  sermon 
— of  which  ‘  Compton  Merivale  ’  is  one,  by  an  author  from  the  Arnold 
school  of  Churchmen.  An  old  medical  man,  and  his  niece,  with  a 
model  landlord  in  a  country  village,  are  the  principal  characters,  who 
dissertate,  through  400  pages,  on  political  economy,  baths  and  wash¬ 
houses,  education,  Church  and  State,  baptismal  regeneration,  millen- 
narianism,  &c.,  in  a  not  very  noticeable  style.  A  commonplace  tale 
and  commonplace  essays  put  together  will  only  make  a  commonplace 
mixture,  which  is  neither  one  nor  other ;  and  such  is  ‘  Compton  Meri¬ 
vale,’ — feeble,  colourless  as  a  work  of  imagination,  and  not  very  strong 
in  the  other  aspect. 


An  Analysis  and  Summary  of  Old  Testament  History  and  the  Laws  of 

Moses^  Oxford :  Wheeler. 

There  has  been  a  large  amount  of  painstaking  labour  expended  on 
this  volume,  which,  in  many  points,  will  prove  very  useful  as  a  skeleton 
outline  of  the  History  of  the  Jews ;  but  we  do  not  find  in  it  any  proof 
that  the  industrious  author  is  at  all  aware  of  the  point  to  which  the 
biblical  scholarship  of  the  day  has  attained.  Pridcaux,  Calmet, 
Michaelis,  are  the  most  modern  names  that  we  find  in  his  pages.  He 
adopts  implicitly  the  chronology  of  our  reference  Bibles,  and  we 
question,  from  a  few  slight  indications,  whether  he  knows  much  about 
Hebrew.  He  has,  however,  furnished  a  good  analysis  of  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  added  much  useful  information  as  to 
the  nations  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  the  events  in  Palestine,  down 
to  the  destruction  of  the  temple. 


litrrnrii  3iitrlligriirr. 


Just  Puhlisheil. 

Nineveh  and  Pcrsepolis.  An  Historical  Sketch  of  Ancient  Assyria  and 
Persia.  With  an  Account  of  the  recent  Researches  in  those  Countries.  Hv 
W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  M.A. 

Hunpry  and  the  Hungarian  Struggle.  Throe  Lectures  delivered  licfore 
the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution.  Hy  Thomas  Grieve  Clarlu 

Health,  Disease,  and  Remedy,  familiarly  and  practically  considered  in  a 
few  of  their  Relations  to  the  Blood.  By  George  ^loo^e,  .M.D. 

Elfreide  of  Guldal.  A  Scandinavian  Legend,  and  other  Poems.  By  Marks 
of  Barhamville. 

Auvergne,  Piedmont,  and  Savov.  A  Summer  Ramble.  Bv  CharU's 
Richard  Weld. 

Gaz])acho  ;  or.  Seven  Months  in  Spain.  By  Wm.  (ieorge  Clark,  M.A. 

Speech  of  Charles  Lushington,  Esq.,  M.P.,  m  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  Australian  Colonies  Bill. 

God  in  Christ.  Three  Discourses  delivered  at  New  Haven,  Cambridire,  and 
Andover.  With  a  Preliminary  Dissertation  on  liunguage.  By  iloraee 
Bushncll. 

Incense  for  the  Private  Altar :  consisting  of  individual  Prayers.  By  James 
Thomson.  Third  Edition,  with  Additions. 

Incense  for  the  Christian  Altar.  By  James  Thomson.  Third  Edition,  with 
Additions. 

The  Virgin  Widow.  A  Play.  By  Henry  Taylor,  author  of  ‘Philip  van 
Artevelde.’ 

Gems  from  Matthew  Henry. 

Elementary  Catechisms  :  Sanitation — The  Means  of  Health. 

A  Manual  of  Congregational  Principles.  By  George  Payne,  LL.D. 

My  Baptized  One :  Thoughts  for  Thinking  Parents.  By  Benjamin 
H  anbury. 

British  Influence  and  Responsibility.  A  Sermon  ])reached  in  the  Poultry 
(,’hapel.  May  Cth,  1850.  By  Rev.  J.  Stoughton,  of  Kensington. 

Sermons.  By  Joseph  Sortain,  A.B. 

The  Crisis  of  Being:  Six  Lectures  to  Young  Men  on  Religious  Decision. 
By  Itev.  D.  'fhoraas.  Stock  well. 

Daily  Bible  Illustrations.  Being  Original  Readings  for  a  Year,  on  subjects 
from  Sacred  History,  Biography,  Geography,  Antiquities,  and  Theology.  By 
John  Kitto,  D.D.  .Moses  and  the  Judges. 

The  Jamaica  Movement  for  Promoting  the  Enforcement  of  the  Slave  Trade 
Treaties,  and  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade,  with  Statements  of  Fact, 
('onvention,  and  Law.  Prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Kingston  Committee. 

The  ('lergy  and  the  Commons ;  or,  the  Right  of  the  National  Convocation 
to  sit  in  Parliament  vindicated. 

Remarks  occasioned  by  the  present  (Vusade  against  the  Educational  Plans 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  By  Rev.  Richard  Dawes,  A. M. 

Gorham  r.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter.  The  Uftimatum !  or.  What  saith  the 
Scripture?  A  Discourse  delivered  at  Devonshire  Square  Cha|)€l.  By  J.  H. 
Hinton,  M.A. 
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A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 
in  Reply  to  the  Article  in  No.  172  of  the  ‘Quarterly  Review,*  entitled, 

*  Queen’s  College,  London.*  By  F.  D.  Maurice,  M.A. 

An  Apology  for  the  Septuaglnt,in  which  its  Claims  to  Biblical  and  Canonical 
Authority  are  briefly  stated  and  vindicated.  By  E.  \\.  Grinfield,  M.A. 

The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  &c.  By  Rev.  W.  T.  Conybeare,  M.A., 
and  the  Rev.  J,  S.  Howson,  M.A. 

Romanism  in  England.  The  Redemptorist  Fathers  of  St  Mail  ’s  Convent, 
Park  Road,  Clapham. 

Looking  to  the  Cross ;  or,  the  Right  Use  of  Marks  and  Evidences.  By 
Wm.  Cudworth.  Published  originally  in  1748.  With  Preface  and  Notes, 
by  Rev.  Horatius  Bonar. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  James  Montgomery.  Collected  by  himself. 

Essays  Selected  from  Contributions  to  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review.*  By  Henry 
Rogers.  In  Two  Vols.  ' 

The  National  Cycloptedia  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Part  XL. 

The  State  and  Prospects  of  Jamaica.  By  Rev.  David  King,  LL.D. 

The  Influence  of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Revelations  on  Ancient  Heathen 
Writers. 

The  English  Party’s  Excursion  to  Paris  in  Easter-week,  1849.  To  which 
is  added,  a  Trip  to  America,  &c.  &c.  By  J.  B.  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Lectures  on  Christian  Baptism.  By  Thomas  M‘Crie,  I).l). 

The  Crucifixion,  and  other  Poems.  By  James  Waymouth. 

Windings  of  the  River  of  the  Water  of  Life.  By  George  B.  (’heever,  D.l). 
A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich  on  the  Establishment  of  Adult 
Schools  in  Agricultural  Districts.  By  a  Country  Curate. 

Brief  Outline  of  the  Study  of  Theologv.  Drawn  up  to  serve  as  the  basis 
of  Introductorv  Lectures.  By  the  late  ftr.  EMedrich  Schleiemiacher.  'I’o 
which  are  prefixed.  Reminiscences  of  Schleiermacher.  By  Dr.  EViedrich 
Liicke.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  William  Farrer,  LL.B. 

Silwood.  A  Novel.  Tw  o  Vols. 

The  Lighted  Valley;  or,  the  Closing  Scenes  of  the  Life  of  Abby  Bolton. 
By  one  of  her  Sisters.  With  a  Preface,  by  her  Grandfather,  Rev.  William 
Jav,  Bath. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Robert  Southey.  Edited  by  his  Son,  the 
Rev.  Charles  C.  Southey,  M.A.  Vol.  IV. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Revelation.  By  the  Author  of  the  ‘  Scheme 
of  Prophecy,*  from  Daniel. 

Phases  of  Faith ;  or.  Passages  from  the  History  of  my  Creed.  By  E\  W . 
Newman. 

Family  Pictures  from  the  Bible.  By  Mrs.  Ellet. 

I'he  Missionary  Souvenir.  Edited  by  Thomas  Aveling. 

On  Preaching,  and  on  Popular  Education,  &c.  By  Thomas  J.  Graham, 
M.D. 

Explanaton’  Notes  and  Comments  on  the  New  Testament.  By  Edward 
Ash,  M.D.  In  Three  Vols. 

E'emale  Agency  among  the  Heathen,  as  recorded  in  the  History  and  Corre- 
sjiondence  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Female  Education  in  the  East. 
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'  author  too  fond  of  mere  arbitrary 
force,  176. 

Carpenter,  W.B.,on  Alcoholic  Liquors y 
778. 

Christian  Joumaly  They  395. 

Churchman  s  Monthly  Penny  Maya- 
;  zincy  512. 

City  of  Gody  The,  567. 

I  Coad,  John,  Narrative  of  MonmouiFs 
I  rebelliony  119. 

Collins,  \V.  W.,  Antoninay  491. 

Compton  Meriralsy  782. 

CopleVi  E.,  Cottage  i'ookeryy  1.31. 

Corn-Law  Rhymer,  Prose  and  I'erscy 
by,  373. 

Cumming,  John,  God  in  lIistoryy2M», 

I 

Davidson,  D.,  Comjrrehcnstve  Pocket 
liihley  251. 
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Davidson,  6.,  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testamentf  181,  187 ;  method  of 
salvation  unchangeable,  but  fitting 
modes  of  illustrating  it  ever  vary¬ 
ing,  189;  germ  of  author's  theory 
of  inspiration^  191 ;  difficulties  of 
verbal  inspiration,  192 ;  credibility 
of  the  *  Acts!  193;  the  apostles 
infallible,  in  teaching,  not  in  con¬ 
duct,  194  ;  Paul  not  familiar  with 
Grecian  literature,  196 ;  some  epis¬ 
tles  may  have  been  lost,  197. 
l)e  Quincey,  T.,  Logic  of  Political 
Economy,  397, 406 ;  author’s  opium - 
eating,  398,  400 ;  genius  and  logi¬ 
cal  perception,  402 ;  style,  403  ; 
habit  of  digression,  404;  would 
have  made  a  great  historian,  406.  I 
Dickens,  C.,  Letters  on  Capital  Pun- 
ishment,  33 ;  demoralization  atten- 
dant  on,  37  ;  not  to  be  lessened  by 
executions  in  secret,  38;  practical 
and  constitutional  difficulties  of  the 
latter,  41. 

Dissenting  Colleges— their  union  and 
professorships,  31. 

Dixon,  IL,  London  Prisons,  280 ; 
cells  in  Giltspur-street,  283 ;  Mill- 
bank,  286  ;  no  connexion  between 
ugliness  and  crime,  287. 

Downing,  A.  J.,  Landscape  Garden¬ 
ing,  779. 

Dyer,  T.  H.,  Life  of  Calvin,  521 ;  his 
banishment  and  return,  630;  civil 
code,  632  ;  severities,  634  ;  con¬ 
demnation  of  Servetus,  535;  charac¬ 
ter,  639. 

Eardley,  Sir  C.  E.,  Deliverance  of 
i>r.  A  chilli,  609, 

Eastern  Churches,  Sketches  of  the, 
263. 

Editorial  Postscripts,  513,  652. 
Elfreide  of  Guldal,  504. 

Emerson,  K.  W.,  Eepresentative  Men, 
261. 

Eotvos,  Baron,  The  Village  Notary, 
408;  history  of  serfdom  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  413;  outline  of  the  story, 
415;  electioneering,  419,  421;  the 
flight  of  Susi,  422 ;  her  death,  424  ; 
merits  and  defects  of  Hungarian 
institutions,  428. 

Events  of  the  Montli,  105,  229,  363, 
479,  508,  646;  the  Gorham  case, 
113,  244, 488  ;  Brooke  and  Borneo, 
115;  Loans  to  Uussin,  237 ;  Church 


Rates,  245 ;  Greek  blockade, 
488.  ^ 

Exhibition  of  Industry  of  all  Nations, 
557 ;  aboriginal  contributions  to, 
558,  662. 

Forester,  T.,  Norway  in  1848  and 
1849,  388. 

Foster,  W.  E.,  Penn  and  Macaulay, 

121. 

Freehold  Land  Conference,  Eeport  of, 
95 ;  its  true  office,  97  ;  not  a  poli¬ 
tical  engine  merely,  100 ;  probable 
extent  of  its  operations,  103. 

Gilfillan,  G.,  Second  Gallery  of  lAte- 
rary  Portraits,  174 ;  deficient  in 
synthetic  power,  177 ;  originality 
and  copiousness  of  his  imagery, 
178  ;  enamoured  of  greatness,  180; 
critical  character,  181 ;  sentence  on 
Emerson,  184;  visible  happiness 
no  infallible  token  of  nearness  to 
God,  185 ;  personality  of  his 
sketches,  ib. 

Gilly,  W.  S.,  Romaunt  Version  of 
John,  554. 

Gorham  Case,  The  Great,  626 ;  sham 
unity  of  Anglican  Church,  628 ; 
long  slumber  and  late  activity,  632  ; 
its  baptismal,  636,  and  burial  ser¬ 
vice,  639,  the  Gorham  theory,  640  ; 
absurdity  of  sponsors,  642  ;  consti¬ 
tution  of  Court  of  Appeal,  64 1. 
Gray,  James,  Earth's  Antiquity,  120. 
Green,  T.  S.,  Lexicon  to  the  Ntw 
Testament,  251. 

Gresset,  Vert-vert,  252. 

Grossmith,  J.,  Financial  Reform, 
129. 

Guizot,  M.,  on  Success  of  English 
Revolution,  015  ;  character  of 
Charles  1.,  618 ;  Cromwell  no  hy¬ 
pocrite,  620;  Monk  the  traitor,  623; 
expulsion  of  James  IL,  624;  Wil¬ 
liam  Ill.,  625. 

Ham,  J.  P.,  the  Generatims  gathered 
and  gathering,  bXO. 

Hamilton,  H.  P.,  Privy  Couned  and 
National  School  Society,  391. 
Hanna,  W.,  Memoirs  of  Chalmers, 
131. 

Hare,  J.  C.,  Letter  to  lion.  R.  Caven¬ 
dish,  62(>. 

llarle,  W.  L.,  a  Carter  »/i  the  Com¬ 
mons,  777. 
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llarstOD,  E.,  Rhymtuif  VhronicU^  512. 

Head,  Sir  O.,  Memoirs  of  Cardinal 
Pacca^  41)9. 

Hervey,Mr8.,  Juvenile  Calendar,  262. 

Hollis,  B.S.,  The  ISecond  Refomuition, 
257. 

Hopkins,  E.,  Map  of  the  River  Atrato, 
711,719. 

Houston,  J.  C.,  Criticism  criticised, 
221 ;  practical  inefficiency  of  death 
punishments,  223 ;  not  sanctioned 
by  scripture,  227. 

Houston,  Mrs.,  Hes})€ros,  377. 

Hovenden,  K.,  Crime  and  Punish¬ 
ment,  393. 

Howson,  J.  S.,  Sundap  Rveniny,  128; 
History  of  the  Mediterranean,  265. 

Hull,  R.,  Suygcstions  on  Consumjh- 
Hon,  133. 

Hunt,  T.  K.,  History  of  the  Netcs- 
paper  Press,  720 ;  attacks  on  its 
freedom,  723,  727 ;  taxes  on,  728; 
its  present  condition,  731. 

Hunter,  J.,  Text-hook  of  Rnylish 
Literature,  118. 

Illustrated  Year  Hook,  263. 

Ince,  11.,  Outlines  of  General  Know¬ 
ledge  and  History,  511. 

Innes,  W.,  {Selection  from  pauers  of 
Dr,  Reilhy,  775. 

Inquisition,  History  of,  253. 

Insect  Life,  Episodes  of,  30() ;  private 
life  of  a  fly,  308;  water  spider,  309; 
life  of  the  Alay-tly,  311 ;  casting  of 
wings  by  the  ant,  313;  insect  in¬ 
struments  of  sound,  314. 

Ireland,  the  Past  and  Future  of, 
502. 

Irish  Church,  The,  63  ;  state  of  reli¬ 
gion  under  it,  71,73;  a  failure,  77. 

James,  J.  A.,  the  Olive  Branch  and 
the  Cross,  510  ;  Protestant  Noncon¬ 
formity,  1 ;  an  active  protest  re¬ 
quired  from  Dissenters,  5;  mere 
toleration  injustice,  8  ;  outcry 
against  ‘Political  Dissenters,’  11  ; 
Anti-state-church  Association,  ih. 

Japan,  573;  how  to  negotiate  with, 
576;  its  commerce,  577;  evasion 
of  non-intercourse  laws,  581. 

Jeffrey,  J.,  Lags  of  the  lievolutions, 
394. 

Joel,  he  Hook  of,  VM. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  his  Religwus  Life  and 
Death,  503. 


Johnson,  G.  W.,  Domestic  Economist, 
396. 

Johnston,  A.  K.,  Physical  Atlas,  Mi, 
573. 

Kavanagh,  J.,  m  IVanee, 

503. 

Keppel,  H.,  Expedition  to  Hornet*, 
138,  141. 

King,  D.,  Geology  and  RoliifUm, 
778. 

Kingsley,  C.  J.,  Village  Sermons, 
120. 

Kitto,  John,  Daily  Hihle  illustra¬ 
tions,  252. 

Klapka,  General,  Memoirs  of  Hun¬ 
garian  War  of  Independence,  750 ; 
its  constitution,  753;  duplicity  of 
Austrian  court,  755 ;  ueorgey’s 
treachery,  756;  Kossuth’s  patriot¬ 
ism,  758. 

Knight,  C.,  Struggles  of  a  Hook 
against  excessive  taxation,  431 ; 
enormous  pressure  of  the  paper- 
duty,  433  ;  its  immoral  results, 
437;  stamp  laws,  440;  their  ten¬ 
dency  to  degrade  the  newspaper 
press,  441. 

Lament,  M.  M.,  The  Gladiator,  259. 

Laurie,  W.  F.  B.,  Orissa,  2()5. 

Lawry,  W.,  Friendly  and  Feejee 
Islands,  386. 

Lavelli  Enrico,  Anno  di  Emigrazione, 
2(>0. 

Leask,  W.,  The  Great  Itedemjdion, 
127;  Views  from  Calvary,  Vll,  , 

Lectures  to  Young  Men,  250. 
j  Lectures  in  Exeter  Hall  to  Young 
Men,  703;  specialities  of  mode,  705, 
and  audience,  708. 

Legouve,  ICrnest,  Histoire  Morale  da 
Femmes,  289 ;  present  status  of 
woman  in  France,  2t)3  ;  low  wages 
in  factories,  295 ;  laws  as  affecting 
women,  297  ;  their  effects,  299 ; 
remedies  proposed,  fV>. ;  personal 
rights  of  the  wife,  301 ;  divorce, 
303. 

Le  Petit  Gausseur,  134. 

Leifchild,J.,  The  Christian  Emigrant, 
393. 

Liter arif  Intelligence,  131,  261,  391, 
508,  655,  783‘. 

Lives  of  lUustrunis  Greeks,  117. 

liOgan,  W.,  Moral  Stafisties  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  2(M),  20t). 
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MaogregOFf  J.y  North  and  South 
American  StatieticSy  711,  719. 

McCarthy,  D.  F.,  Poems,  505. 

Mahan,  A.,  Doctrine  of  Christian 
Perfection,  133. 

Martincau,  H.,  History  of  England 
during  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace, 
443  ;  Lord  Sidmouth  and  the  spy 
system,  446;  Canning’s  policy,  447, 
premiership,  451,  and  death,  452; 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in 
1841,  454. 

Mannering,  E.,  Bnghtness  and 
Beauty,  394. 

Matheson,  J.,  Faith  and  Virtue,  394. 

Meikle,  J.,  Edcnic  Dispensation,  263. 

Mendham,  John,  Seventh' General 
Council,  132. 

Metropolitan  Interments  Bill,  760 ; 
costly  burial  fashions,  762 ;  the 
farce  of  consecrated  ground,  764 ; 
ecclesiastical  patronage  of  the  Bill, 
765,  and  trade  jobbery,  766;  com¬ 
pensation  in  perpetuity  for  fees, 
768,  which  are  altogether  an  im¬ 
position,  769. 

Miall,  E.,  British  Churches  in  relation 
to  the  British  People,  79 ;  their 
state  unsatisfactory,  80,  82;  style 
of  preaching  prevalent,  83;  com¬ 
mon  notions  of  the  ministry  not 
sanctioned  by  the  New  Testament, 
85;  difference  between  sacred  offices 
and  a  sacred  order,  88  ;  defects  of 
ministerial  education,  90. 

Miller,  H.,  Foot-prints  of  the  Creator, 
685 ;  the  false  development  theory, 
687 ;  the  true  one,  701  ;  appeal  to 
Geology,  687  ;  argument  from  size, 
689 ;  from  organization,  693 ;  skull 
formation.  695 ;  evidence  of  fossil 
plants,  699. 

Montgomery,  U.,  The  Christian  Life, 
123. 

Moody,  C.,  The  Neto  Testament,  132. 

Morris,  A.  J.,  Path  of  the  Just,  394. 

Mundy,  IL,  Narrative  of  Events  in 
Borneo  and  Celebes,  138;  career  of 
Sir  J.  Brooke,  140;  his  seizure  of 
the  Hajahship,  142  ;  hunting  of  so- 
called  pirates,  143 ;  the  Labuan 
settlement,  145;  massacre  in  the 
Sakarran  river,  146;  no  evidence 
of  piracy,  151 ;  head-money  dan¬ 
gerous  and  vicious,  155. 

Munro,  H.  H.,  Manual  of  D)gic,  512. 

Mure,  W.,  History  of  Language  and 


Literature  of  Greece,  737 ;  the 
Pelasgian,  739,  and  Homeric  con¬ 
troversies,  742. 

3fy  Old  Pupils,  782. 

Neander,  A.,  History  of  Bcligion 
and  Church,  132. 

Neander,  A.,  Julian  and  his  Genera¬ 
tion,  778. 

Newman,  F.  W.,  History  of  the 
Hebrew  Monarchy,  315,  330;  not 
history,  but  destructive  criticism, 
330,  or  plausible  fiction,  331  ; 
true  religion  must  have  a  history, 
336;  the  work  a  sign  of  and  for 
the  limes,  337. 

Newth,  S.,  Statics,  Dynamics,  Hy¬ 
drostatics,  264. 

Newton,  W.,  Abolition  of  Death 
Penalty,  395. 

Norris,  J.  P.,  School-room  Addresses, 
250. 

Old  Testament  History,  Analysis  of, 
782. 

Olshausen,  H.,  Biblical  Commentary 
0)1  the  Gospel,  131. 

Osborne,  Mrs.,  Oceanus,  394. 

Ouseley,  Gideon,  Me)norials  of  Minis¬ 
terial  Life  of,  63,  72. 

Paget,  J.,  Hungary  and  Transylva¬ 
nia,  49  ;  political  freedom,  55,  57. 

Panama,  Canal  through  Isthmus  of, 
711 ;  Nicaragua  Line  objectionable, 
716. 

Paul,  Life  and  Epistles  of,  266. 

Pearce’s,  G.,  Tra)islation  of  PascaPs 
Thoughts,  132. 

Pensive  Wanderer,  The,  510. 

Pleasant  Pasture,  782. 

Potts,  B.,  Edition  of  Paley's  Evi¬ 
dences,  500. 

P)'ot€ctionist,  The,  Vn))iashcd,  392. 

Proudhon,  P.  J.,  Cmifessions  (Pun 
llevdlutionaire,  157  ;  does  not  hold 
many  of  the  doctrines  imputed  to 
him,  158 ;  what  he  means  by  ‘pro¬ 
perty  is  robbery,*  161 ;  the  aim  of 
his  Socialism  to  make  Government 
unnecessary,  167 ;  greatly  perse¬ 
cuted,  169;  his  theory  of  govern¬ 
ment,  171. 

Biform,  Prospects  of,  267. 

Bigg,  J.  H.,  on  Wesleyan  Methodism, 
392. 
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Rogers,  11.,  J^nsays  from  Edinburgh  ; 
lierieWf  771. 

Rogers,  J.  G.,  Life  6/  Christ,  ‘258.  , 

Ross,  A.,  Mum,  883. 

Rural  Echo,  The,  509. 

Sargent,  G.  E.,  iSkeU  hcs  of  the  Cru-  I 
sades,  130.  ■ 

Sargent,  G.  E.  and  M.,  The  lloUy 
Tree,  393. 

Schleider,  J.  M.,  Scientific  Botany, 

780. 

Scholia  Ilellenistica  in  Novum  Testa- 
mentum,  25,  29. 

Schumann,  A.,  Introduction  to  the 
Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  262. 

Scott,  A.  J.,  on  Female  Education, 
134. 

Scripture  Illustrated  from  Geography  \ 
of  Palest  me,  119. 

Scripture  Vindicated,  119. 

Sears,  B.,  Luther,  504. 

Shoolbred,  A.  E.,  Poems,  265.  | 

Smith,  Eliza,  Five  Years  a  Catholic, 
•264. 

Smith,  G.,  Sacred  Annals,  315  ;  its 
scope  personal  edification,  323; 
evangelical  doctrines  too  often  im¬ 
puted  to  the  Jews,  327  ;  difficulties 
of  the  chronology  adopted,  329. 

Smith,  Toulmin,  Parallel  between  the 
Constitutions  of  England  and  Hun¬ 
gary,  49 ;  for  what  antiquity  is 
authority,  51 ;  local  government  in  ; 
Hungary,  55,  57  ;  plot  of  the  Aus¬ 
trians,  59 ;  falsity  of  their  new  con¬ 
stitution,  00. 

Somerville,  Mary,  Physical  Geogra-  ^ 
phy,  564 ;  distribution  of  land  and 
sea,  566 ;  physical  forces,  568 ; 
glaciers,  569;  deltas,  570;  volca¬ 
noes,  571. 

Southey,  R.,  Life  and  Correspondence  \ 
q/i  13  ;  his  varied  powers,  14  ;  not  ! 
in  the  highest  sense  a  poet,  15, 17 ;  | 
special  cnaracteristics  of  his  bal-  ! 
lads,  16;  his  prose,  19;  deficiency  i 
in  speculative  power,  20,  and  I 
depth  of  religion,  ih, ;  his  personal  i 
character,  2*2. 

Southey's  Common-place  Biwk,  249. 

Sterne,  G.  M.,  Physical  and  Piditical 
School  Geography,  514. 


Stow,  1).,  on  Training  Schools,  511. 

Stowell,  W.  H„  Life  of  R,  Hu- 
milton,  455;  his  early  life,  462; 
preaching,  465, 467 ;  decided  Non* 
conformity,  468 ;  death,  469;  bio¬ 
graphy  in  general,  456. 

Swaine,  E.,  Political  Franchise  a 
Public  Thrust,  267. 

Taylor,  J.  W.,  Visit  to  Connaught, 
134. 

Thomas,  1).,  The  Crisis  qf  Being, 
266. 

Torr,  J.  B.,  The  Uncle's  Legacy,  383. 

Tyneldle,  J.,  Man  of  God,  781. 

Utopia,  A  PiUjrimaye  to,  353,  470. 

Wallace,  R.,  Anti-l'rinitarian  Bio- 
graphy,  508. 

Wallace,  T.,  Guide  to  the  Christian 
Ministry,  262. 

Watson,  I.,  Luke  the  beloved  Physi¬ 
cian,  775. 

Weale,  J.,  Dictionary  of  2'erms,  261. 

Weld,  R.  C.,  Arctic  Expedition, 
501. 

Wesleyan  Agitation,  The,  597 ;  Metho¬ 
dism  a  Society,  not  a  Church,  598 ; 
rian  of  Pacification,  600;  Kil- 
hamite  secession,  601  ;  Primitive 
ditto,  603 ;  organ  dispute,  (i04 ; 
policy  of  a  theological  institution, 
607 ;  Wesleyan  Methodist  Asso¬ 
ciation,  608  ;  Fly-sheets,  609  ; 
leaders  of  movement  for  reform, 
611. 

Williams,  1).,  Composition  Simplified, 
264. 

Wiseman,  N.,  Final  Appeal  in 
Matters  of  Faith,  626,  645. 

Worsley,  II.,  Prize  Essay  on  Juvenile 
Depravity,  200,  210 ;  condition  of 
the  poor,  201 — ‘206;  want  of  religion 
not  the  sole  depraving  cause,  ‘207 ; 
need  of  social  care  and  elevation, 
‘209;  insufficient  w^es  one  great 
cause  of  prostitution,  213,  and 
system  of  middlemen,  215;  the 
remedy  of  beyond  the  power  of 
Government,  217;  emigration,  i6. ; 
joint  capital,  219. 

Wynter,  J.  C.,  Church  (hlonizatian, . 
391. 
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